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ST. PATRICK. 


Upox some subjects men desire to 
know the truth, andare then shocked 
and displeased if their minds are 
imposed upon by even the most 


fascinating falsehoods. Persons 
deeply interested in a particular 
branch of science, who come to- 
gether to listen toa lecturer, would 
consider themselves insulted if, 
instead of true facts and just 
theories, the lecturer were to sup- 
ply them with statements which 
he knew to be false, and theories 
which he knew to be unfounded. 
On the other hand, should a poet 
or a novelist publish an epic or 
romance, dealing with Wat Tyler, 
the average reader does not require 
historic truth so much as a good 
poem or an interesting tale. The 
plays of Macbeth and King Lear 
have little, if any, historic truth. 
The reader would, indeed, be dis- 
pleased, if, in dealing with Wat 
Tyler, the artist were to commit 
some-.gross historic blunder or 
anachronism. He desires that the 
artist shall not so far depart from 
facts as to shock the understanding. 
He will not permit Wat Tyler to 


be represented as a Gaulish hero, 
or as smiting down one of Julius 
Cesar’s tax-gatherers. 

Very few are intimately acquainted 
with the character and life of Dean 
Swift. We attach certain conven- 
tional ideas to the sound of his 
name, and when anything is told 
us concerning him we desire that 
it shall chime in with these ideas. 
We require that an anecdote of the 
Dean shall conform to the conven- 
tional notion of the Dean’scharacter. 
Tt must possess a peculiar and ec- 
centric vein of wit, and a spice of 
rudeness, impiety, or impurity. If 
it satisfies these requirements, we 
demand no more. But these are 
essential. 

On the other hand, it is so far 
from being essential that the anec- 
dote shall be true, that it does not 
occur to us whether it is or not. 
On hearing a Swiftian story, we 
never remark, “ That story has an 
appearance of improbability;” or 
ask, ‘‘ How do you know this to be 
true? What are the sources from 
which you received it? Through 
what channels has it come down to 
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our times?” Under the circum- 
stances, to do this would be neither 
good sense nor good manners. 

Again, a biographer, engaged 
upon the life of the Dean, would sift, 
with the utmost care, the evidence 
of every anecdote which might be 
repeated to him. He would in- 
quire closely concerning its origin, 
and its truth or its falsehood would 
be to him the essential matter, pro- 
vided, of course, that it was also 
sufficiently characteristic to be worth 
investigating. Now, as very few 
indeed make it their prime object to 
know and retain in their minds 
nothing relating to the Dean but 
what is strictly true and _satis- 
factorily proved and attested, while 
every one is willing to be. pleased 
by a good story of the conventional 
type, we may conclude that all the 
current stories about Dean Swift 
are untrue. For stories which 
shall be racy and amusing, there is 
an abundant demand; for stories 
which are merely true, we may 
safely say there is none. The 
usual consequences of such a con- 
dition of the small-talk market are, 
therefore, certain to result. The 
supply will keep pace with the de- 
mand in both cases. Many racy 
stories will be hawked about, but 
few true ones. In the London 
market there is a great demand for 
lettuce leaves, but none for leaves 
of the lotus. Accordingly, the 
former fill every stall, while the 
latter are nowhere. 

But it may be objected, that a 
story may be at the same time racy 
and true. Dean Swift was once 
dining out, and as he took his place 
at the table noticed a hole in the 
part of the table-cloth which hung 
down on his knees. The moment 
he began to eat he drew the table- 
cloth towards him, and every -time 
that he carried his fork to his mouth 
passed it under the cloth, and up 
through the rent, though his host, 
an honest country gentleman, was 
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red with wrath, and his hostess was 
on the point of shedding tears. This 
story is as Swiftian as it can be, 
which accounts for its preservation, 
and there is no reason why it should 
not be true. 

To this objection it may be re- 
plied, Doubtless, while Swift was 
alive, amongst many false or highly 
coloured stories current concerning 
him, there were also some which 
were true. But those which were 
not true must have been far racier 
than the rest, and even those which 
were at the same time both racy 
and true, could be easily beaten out 
of the field by others resembling 
them, but constructed with a finer 
edge and incidents still more ludi- 
crous. When there was no demand 
for truth, and a large demand for 
amusement, on this head, any stories 
which were true would be quickly 
jostled out of the way, or forgotten, 
or reformed and recoloured; the 
one custodian who could protect 
them, love of truth and desire for 
accurate information, not being at 
hand. It may, therefore, be fairly 
contended that very few of the 
current stories about Dean Swift 
are true, and, at all events, the odds 
are so greatly against any single 
story being true, that the possibility 
of such a thing is reduced almost to 
nothing. 

Thus, around a person who really 
lived, and in his day did and said 
many things, grows up a rank and 
luxurious crop of popular biographi- 
cal matter which is all but pure 
fiction. 

The critical and philosophical 
spirit is a plant of slow and late 
growth. In the development of 
nations, in the progress of civiliza- 
tion, it never precedes the artistic, 
the creative spirit, but if it comes 
at all, succeeds it generally with a 
long interval. To the critical 
spirit the first question is—Is this 
true? To the artistic—Is it beauti- 
ful? Does it satisfy the imagination? 
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For this reason, those personages 
whom we see in the fore-front of 
every history must be unreal. Even 
when they have had a real historical 
existence, their figures, as they have 
come dowh to us, are strangely 
magnified and altered. The same 
law which compels us to reject as 
untrue the numerous Swiftiana 
current in the modern world, com- 
pels us also to reject the colour and 
form assumed, even in the works of 
grave chroniclers, by personages 
who lived before the dawn of the 
critical spirit. In Irish history and 
literature that bright dry light never 
shone, and, as a consequence, the 
whole of the national narrative 
teems with splendid but unreal 
shapes of kings, and warriors, and 
saints, who, at the first ray, vanish 
and are gone. Some melt away 
utterly, and leave not a wrack be- 
hind, while of others we find only 
remaining the name, the parentage, 
and two or three cardinal facts of 
their lives. 

Ancient Irish history, like that of 
all other peoples, does not consist 
of mere chronicles. Nearly all the 
ancient kings exhibit a clear deter- 
minate form and characteristic be- 
haviour. One is brooding, medi- 
tative, wise; another, a coarse and 
furious warrior; another, gallant, 
chivalrous, beautiful ; another, mag- 
nificent, a lover of splendour and 
luxury. This definiteness, natural- 
ness, and show of reality are, in 
themselves, no proof of the historical 
existence of these persons. Genius 
can at will conjure a real-seeming 
shape out of a mere name’ in the 
ancient annals, or out of pure air ; 
and either, or both, becoming 
widely popular, and as it were 
classical, might be incorporated into 
subsequent histories. No Scottish 
thane had ever half the naturalness 
of Macbeth; Arthur and Launcelot 
stand out clearly against the scenery 
of Camelot. We can see King 
Arthur's placid face and bright 
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hair; Launcelot’s furrowed counte- 


nance and sweet smile. But for 
the prevalence of the critical spirit 
and the wide and exact knowledge 
which it has accumulated and 
diffused, we may be certain that 
in the English history of the 
twentieth century, the Arthurian 
heroes would assume as important 
a part as that which in Irish history 
is filled by the Red Branch Knights 
of the Clanna Ir. 

Again, that there once lived a 
Danish prince named Hamlet is 
probably true ; yet, notwithstanding, 
we say that Shakspeare’s play of 
Hamlet is not history. Similarly a 
romancer of the tenth century, 
looking over the ancient annals, 
might light upon the name of a 
battle fought by a certain king, and 
out of this construct a fine spirit- 
stirring tale, revolving upon the 
conduct of a single hero, who ex- 
hibits a clear determinate shape and 
a characteristic behaviour. This, 
too, would be unhistorical, in spite 
of the genuineness of the king’s 
name and of the battle which he 
fought. 

But, on the other hand, it is pos- 
sible that many of the figures with 
which ancient Irish history teems 
are yet, in spite of all that may be 
advanced against such a supposi- 
tion, genuine and truthful represen- 
tations of the real personages for 
whom they stand. The stories and 
recorded incidents which give to 
those figures their determinateness 
and dramatic reality we must, ac- 
cording to the reasoning which I 
have applied to the modern 
Swiftiana, reject as untrue. But 
though the stories be false, the 
conception which the stories go to 
sustain may be true. All the 
stories which are told about Dean 
Swift presuppose a character such 
as we know Dean Swift had. The 
stories represent him as habitually 
transgressimg the line which sepa- 
rates wit from insolence, as being 
17—2 
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humorous with solemn irony, as 
delighting in the shock which he 
caused to small and delicate minds, 
and as being generally unclerical, 
in conversation and _ behaviour 
irreverent and impure. All this, 
we know, Swift was. The popular 
tradition preserved concerning him 
in Ireland, and embalmed in these 
curious stories, is now, after the 
lapse of nearly 200 years, perfectly 
correct and true to the original; not, 
indeed, comprehensive, just, or dis- 
criminating, but, on the whole, 
true. A conventional idea reigns 
in the public mind with regard to 
Swift, and this idea seems perma- 
nent, unchanging, and unchange- 
able. 

Similarly we may reject as false 
the story of King Alfred and the 
neat-herd’s wife; but the conven- 
tional idea of the illiterate and un- 
critical age in which he lived, which 
found expression in that beautiful 
story, we now know to be histori- 
cally true. King Alfred was a con- 
templative, studious king, apt in 
this studies and meditations to for- 
get the small requirements which 
circumstances might at times de- 
mand. 

We may be certain that Solon, 
the Athenian law-giver, did not run 
in pretended frenzy into the market- 
place and bawl out his ode about 
Salamis; but we may be quite cer- 
tain that the moral of the tale is 
true—that Solon was an impas- 
sioned and uncompromising patriot, 
and that probably, in his youth, at 
ieast, he wrote poetry. 

If the whole body of accurate 
information on the subject of Dean 
Swift should by some accident hap- 
pen to be destroyed, it would be 
possible to reconstruct his charac- 
ter, in its main features, from the 
loose floating stories which abound 
concerning him in modern Irish 
society. 

In the third century there 
flourished a king of Tara, who 
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exercised considerable influence 
over all the other kings and chief- 
tains in the island. Many tales 
are told concerning him, all of 
which presuppose a high and 
kingly nature. All the chroniclers 
pause as they come to the reign of 
Cormac Mac Art, as if to enjoy the 
aroma of magnificence, splendour, 
and wisdom that floats around the 
name of this ancient monarch. 
There is an unity and consistency 
in the tales recorded of him which 
leave in the mind a clear and defi- 
nite conception. It is highly pro- 
bable that these tales embody the 
actual character of Cormac. His 
reign was long and eventful. The 
allegiance which his grandsire, 
Conn of the hundred battles, had 
compelled the remaining chieftains 
to yield to the King of Tara, was 
beginning to become now a reality 
and a source of profit. ‘Ihe coloni- 
zation of Britain by the Romans 
was probably affecting the policy 
and style of a king whose seaports 
were only a day's sail from Mona. 
At all events, he filled a large place 
in the mind of the country. Under 
the circumstances, it is probable 
that from the moment of his death, 
if not long before, there was formed 
a certain conventional idea of the 
person and character of Cormac 
Mac Art in the main true. 

It is also probable that this idea, 
though supported by fictitious and 
untrustworthy anecdotes, would be 
itself permanent and unchangeable. 
In the unphilosophical stage of a 
nation's development, history is not 
the dry and barren study which it 
becomes in later times. It is full 
of life, and colour, and movement. 
It teems with splendid shapes of 
kings, warriors, and saints. These 
are not mere names ; they are living 
real denizens of the imaginative 
world, as real as are to us Macbeth 
and Hamlet. To us the idea of 
history being an amusement seems 
absurd ; but in Greece in the heroic 
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age, in Ireland in the seventh cen- 
tury, history was the great intellec- 
tual entertainment of the day. 
There was little private life. The 
king dined with his chiefs and 
fighting men. The recitation of 
historic tales, interspersed with 
suitable songs, formed the regular 
amusement of the evening. Thus 
all the past was either revivified or 
kept alive. Tara, Emain Macha, 
Cruachan, all the kingly dwelling- 
places in the island, were peopled 
in the imagination of the times 
with the kings of past days, who, 
though perished, lived on in the 
mind of the tale-maker and of his 
audience. The whole past of the 
country, both the historic and the 
mythical, was dense with forms. 
Among these that of Cormac Mac 
Art rises pre-eminent in size and 
clearness. Among a people who 
regarded their history with a fancy 
so vivid, an idea once conceived 
concerning that monarch would not 
easily pass away or be altered. Now, 
as during a long reign he was the 
first personage in the island, this 
conventional idea would be formed 
during his lifetime or shortly after 
his death; and once formed, would 
probably, in spite of untruthful and 
changing personal anecdotes, re- 
main unaltered fur centuries, like 
that of Dean Swift in modern Ire- 
land. We may be certain that even 
if the art of writing were never 
practised by the Hebrews or by the 
Greeks, the characters of Solomon 
and Achilles would have endured 
in the imagination of both peoples 
until the day of national extinction. 

Accordingly, where it is certain 
that a particular person existed, 
that he occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in society, and was the theme 
of frequent comment and remark, 
and where a clear determinate per- 
sonality is embodied in anecdotes of 
very ancient origin, and all this in 
a country and amongst a people 
whose history assumed in their eyes 
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an epic and pictorial character, it is 
probable that those anecdotes give 
a reasonably fair view of his cha- 
racter and of the general com- 
plexion of his life. 

All these conditions, however, 
must be fulfilled, and if we find in 
& nation’s literature, produced be- 
fore the maturity of the critical 
spirit, a personality represented as 
having existed at a period beyond 
the reach of history, or outside the 
scope of history, we are justified in 
rejecting the whole as fiction, how- 
ever valuable it may be towards 
determining the character of the 
age in which that fiction may have 
been elaborated. If we follow the 
dictum of Tighemach, that Irish 
Niebuhr of the middle ages, and 
agree that omnia monumenta Scoto- 
rum ante Cimbay incerta sunt, we 
must reject as pure fiction all those 
characters of Irish historic litera- 
ture whose locus in time is prior to 
that reign, no matter how vivid, 
determinate, and natural those cha- 
racters may appear. If located in 
the ages to which the annals do not 
extend, they can only be classed 
with Hamlet and Launcelot. They 
cannot be historical. The reason- 
ing which we have applied to the 
stories about Swift will apply here 
in full force. No matter how vividly 
the early historian may bring Mile- 
sius or Ir before our minds, we are- 
yet bound to relegate them to the 
world of fancy—pure creations of 
the artistic spirit of a later time. 

But events and persons may lie 
beyond the scope of history as well 
as outside its reach. Events may 
have happened and persons existed 
long within the historical epoch, and 
yet not belong to that class with. 
which the annalists of the day con- 
cerned themselves. In the reign of 
Cormac Mac Art all the events which 
concerned the King of Tara were 
recorded, and the names, &c., of the 
contemporary kings ; but we may be 
sure that the history of the small 








chieftains of that day has not come 
down to us, nor of the farmers and 
craftsmen, nor of the stray Chris- 
tian exiles or missionaries who were 
beginning to gather in from Britain 
and Gaul. 

In the year a.p. 60, Tacitus wrote 
that the ports of Hibernia were 
more frequented by the merchants 
of the Continent than those of 
Britain. From the annals we see 
that the general condition of the 
country must have enormously pro- 
gressed from the first to the fifth 
century. During that period the 
central authority grew steadily, so 
much so, that in the fifth century 
the king paramount was able to 
join in the descent of the Picts upon 
the British Roman colony. With 
the growth of the central authority 
at Tara, civil wars grew less fre- 
quent, the general prosperity of the 
inhabitants greater, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, the communica- 
tion with the Continent—remarked 
by Tacitus in the first century as 
then considerable — must have 
been largely increased in the third, 
Moreover, the proximity of a Roman 
colony so flourishing as that of 
Britain must have largely helped 
to introduce into Erin the culture 
and ideas current in the Roman 
world. 

Now, if in the third century we 
find Britain and Gaul almost com- 
pletely Christianized, surely it is 
natural to suppose that, with ships 
perpetually passing and repassing 
to Hibernia, missionary zeal must 
have planted itself on her shores 
long ere the third century was com- 
pleted. But whenever the rising 
tide of Christianity began to sap 
the foundations of Paganism in 
ancient Erin, the crash did not take 
place till the fifth. In the year 
A.D. 431, the King of Erin, Leairé, 
together with his principal sub-kings, 
were baptized, and Christianity 
established by law. The Christian 
revolution culminated in that year— 
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culminated at a time in which 
Christianity had been completely 
blotted out in Britain, and sub- 
merged and overwhelmed for a 
season in Gaul. 

We do not generally find a whole 
people giving up one form of reli- 
gion and adopting another with accla- 
mation and arush. The conquered 
Gauls, another Celtic race, although 
the Roman Senate treated their 
religion with the utmost respect, 
and affected to regard Gaulish Druid. 
ism as but another form of the 
Imperial faith, resisted the inno- 
vating tendency for many years, 
although they were conquered and 
ruled by Rome, and the choice was 
but between two forms of Pa- 
ganism. 

The whole spirit of Christianity 
was, on the other hand, adverse and 
inimical to Paganism. The worship 
of a Creator, the deification of a 
meek and crucified man, the denun- 
ciation of war, and of all the strong 
instincts of a barbarous and un- 
tamed people, would render Chris- 
tianity of very slow acceptance 
amongst a race such as we know 
the Scoti to have been. To pass 
from the one frame of mind and 
habit of life into the other implies 
an enormous revolution, especially 
when we remember that a nume- 
rous and powerful class, named the 
Druids, were interested in the sup- 
port of the ancient system. If the 
Christian revolution culminated in 
the middle of the fifth century, it 
is highly probable that it com- 
menced two or three centuries 
before. é 

As to the mode of its commence- 
ment it is likely that it began 
here as everywhere else, among the 
common people. ‘The nobles, the 
Druids, the annalists, like the 
upper orders universally, were con- 
servative. Their dignity, their plea- 
sure, were more intimately bound 
up with existing rites and ideas, 
and, certainly, it is not in the court 
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of the Ard-Ri, the chief king at 
Tara, the summit of the pyramid of 
pagan conservatism, that we would 
find such a revolution commencing. 
I should suppose that the upper 
orders and the Ard-Ri would be the 
last to give way. 

On the other hand, Christianity, 
from first to last, appeared more 
suitable to those whose lot was cast 
in obscurity, than for the great and 
the proud and those who basked 
in the sunshine of prosperity and 
occupied the lofty places of life. 
Slaves, and poor persons, and women 
would hear with pleasure the record 
of Christ’s sufferings and cruel 
death. In ancient Erin, as every- 
where else, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that Christianity must have 
endured for a while the scorn of the 
great, and been forced to abide a 
while with the poor and the base. 

This being the case, we may 
safely conclude that the first mis- 
sionary must have led an obscureand 
wandering life ; must have suffered 
insults and injuries, and, perhaps, 
martyrdom, unless he was content 
to pay great respect to the powers 
that then were, and was content to 
labour amongst those for whose 
welfare the chiefs and Druids cared 
little. Now the ancient annals of 
the country take no note of the 
common people, and are completely 
filled with the names and doings of 
the kings alone. Moreover, in this 
distant period we learn little about 
any even of the chieftains. The 
great battles and the histories of 
the higher kings have alone come 
down to us from those times. It is 
not to be supposed that the an- 
nalists, having so many important 
things to relate, would put down 
the gossip of each village and small 
district. Indeed, we know as a fact 
that they did not. Why, then, 
should we suppose that the name 
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of the first missionary who landed 
in the island preaching Christ 
should be noted down by thie 
chroniclers of the provincial and 
Teamairian * kings of the country. 

In the third century, although 
Tara was, to a certain extent, the 
metropolis of Ireland, although its 
king enjoyed the title of King of 
all Erin, yet it was only as chief 
amongst his peers. ‘There was no 
such centralization upon ‘Tara as 
the title of King of Erin might lead 
us to suppose. The people of the 
country were divided’ into many 
hostile and inimical nations. Free 
unrestrained intercourse between 
the different parts of the country 
did not yet exist, or the idea that 
all together formed a single nation. 
If a missionar, landed in Munster 
and preached Christ amongst the 
people, it is, in the first place, im- 
possible that in such a time a 
deliberate note of the event would 
have been taken by the Munster 
annalists at Cashel, or, in the second, 
that it would have been noted in 
other and hostile parts of the 
country, which regarded each other 
as the territories of foreign and 
inimical peoples. 

Christianity did not come with a 
rush. It did not come in might 
and splendour, boasting great 
things; it came like its founder 
to Jerusalem, meek and lowly. 
Everything was against it, and it 
could not afford to set the higher 
powers against itself by attracting 
the attention of the hostile who 
were also strong. There is no rea- 
son to suppose the advent of elo- 
quent .and energetic missionaries. 
There is no need to suppose that 
Christianity in Ireland was com- 
menced by missionaries at all. 
With ships perpetually passing to 
and fro between Erin and the Con- 
tinent, as well as to Britain, many 
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exiles from other countries must 
have passed into Erin bringing 
their religion along with them. 
Many exiles from Erin, dwelling a 
while in Christian lands, would 
return themselves Christians. 
Young men of the literary class 
would pass over to Britain and 
Gaul to learn the civilization of 
those countries, and return imbued 
with Christian ideas. The superior 
civilization and manners of those 
countries would create amongst the 
more independent and discerning a 
desire to imitate the Gauls and 
Britains, and so the work would go 
on. By degrees little communities 
would be formed, meeting first in 
private houses, and at last, where 
the conservative classes offered no 
opposition, building a modest little 
church of wattles, plastered and 
whitewashed. All along the coasts, 
as is most reasonable, the first little 
Christian communities would be 
formed, and thence the religion 
would creep gradually into the 
interior. 

Under such circumstances, and 
in a country like Ireland, in which 
there was no literature properly so- 
called, and no national record save 
the annals, no contemporary ac- 
count could have been either taken 
or preserved of the first introduc- 
tion of Christianity into the island. 
We cannot tell where and when the 
first missionary or Christian landed, 
or where and when the first con- 
gregation assembled or the first 
church was built. 

By degrees, the pressure of the 
influence of surrounding and more 
civilized countries, together with 
the intrinsic force of the new faith, 
subdued and annihilated the pagan- 
ism of the country. When the 
movement became so important as 
to force attention from the annalists, 
the mode in which Christianity had 
entered the country was lost. The 
critical exacting spirit of modern 
times did not then exist, compel- 
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ling the bard and the chronicler to 
search closely and jealously into the 
origin of the revolution, even if it 
was possible for them, after the 
lapse of centuries, to discover it. 
On the other hand, the artistic 
creative spirit was in full flow. The 
people knew that they had not been 
always Christian; that now they 
were. Beautiful bardic tales, there- 
fore, were in great request in their 
halls and assemblies. We may 
be certain that hundreds of these 
bardic tales were in the fifth and 
sixth centuries said and sung, each 
bard treating the subject in his own 
style. 

In the fourth century Ircland 
was not a nation, but a nation of 
nations; each tribe had its own 
septal system, its own history and 
peculiar tribal ideas. By degrees 
were elaborated the figures of many 
saints, who in different parts of 
Treland, and by different tribes, were 
canonized in the imagination of 
the people, and were credited with 
having been in those localities the 
introducers of Christianity. But 
in each province of Ireland there 
was at least one ruling tribe which 
took precedence of the rest and 
supplied the province with its 
kings. Now the patron saint of 
this tribe must have been held ina 
ertain degree of honour over the 
whole province, in consequence of 
the superior political importance of 
the tribe who claimed him as their 
patron. As the banner of the lead- 
ing tribe would with the gradual 
consolidation of the provincial sys- 
tem, and the extension of the 
authority of that tribe over the 
country, eventually become the 
banner of the province, so the 
patron saint of the ruling tribe 
would also become the patron saint 
of a territory co-extensive with 
the growth of the chief tribe ; and 
with the consolidation of the tribes 
of Munster under the Eoghan-achts 
of Cashel, all the other saints of the 
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province retired into comparative 
obscurity before the lustre and 
greatness of St. Benignus. 

In the same way the Bishop of 
Rome established his spiritual pre- 
dominance over all the bishops of 
Western Europe, and Peter, the 
patron saint of Rome, was exalted 
over the heads of all the other 
saints. The saintly precedence of 
Benignus in Southern Erin, is no 
more to be attributed to his supe- 
rior excellence as a saint, supposing 
him to have really existed, than the 
mediseval fame of Peter proves him 
to have been greater than St. John. 
Political and military causes having 
determined that St. Benignus shall 
be the patron saint of Southern Erin, 
the whoule body of bardic literature 
relating to this part.of the island and 
dealing with him is coloured accord- 
ingly. It was Benignus that worked 
all the miracles, that confuted the 
Druids, that founded the churches, 
and baptized the thousands. ‘The 
remaining patron saints of Leth 
Moona* were shorn of their glory 
in order that Benignus might shine 
with tenfold lustre. 

Now Cashel, the stronghold of the 
Eoghan-achts, and the great political 
centre of Southern Erin, was far 
inland. As has been already ex- 
plained, it must have been Chris- 
tianized later than places along the 
coast. Accordingly, if St. Benignus 
was a historical personage, it is 
highly improbable that he was the 
first missionary of Southern Erin. 
Yet the bardic tales ascribe the 
Christianization of Munster and 
Leinster to him. It would not be 
tolerated that any of the minor 
saints should have brought Christi- 
anity to Leth Moona before him. 

It will be thus seen that the 
elevation of Benignus, and the 
general features of his supposed 
career, were brought about, not by 
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intrinsic but extrinsic and adven- 
titious causes. 

Now Tara was the centre of 
Northern Erin, and the Hy Neill the 
ruling tribe. The same causes which 
in the south elevated Benignus 
to his lofty position, in the north 
elevated Patricius. The patron saint 
of the Eoghan-achts and the patron 
saintof the Hy Neill thus became the 
two great saints of the country. In 
the south of Ire'and men declared 
that Beneen was the apostle of Ire- 
Jand, in the north men declared the 
same of Patrick. Which of these 
would eventually become the patron 
saint of Ireland depended upon the 
relative power and solidarity of the 
two confederacies of tribes, that 
whose centre was Tara and that 
whose centre was Cashel. Even- 
tually the north triumphed. The 
north succeeded in maintaining the 
predominance which it had won in 
early times until its ideas became 
accepted over the whole country. 
The Ard-Riship of Ireland, held 
by northern kings during the fourth, 
fifth, and succeeding centuries, ele- 
vated Patricius above Benignus. 
As the King of Kincora and the 
King of Cashel and the King of 
Naas, through the lapse of several 
centuries, acknowledged the suze- 
rainty of the Hy Neill chieftains 
the patron saint of Leth Moona fell 
steadily before the rise of the 
northern saint, and, eventually, Pa- 
trick became accepted over the 
whole country as the patron saint of 
Jreland. Had the south triumphed, 
had King Cormac of Cashel defeated 
Tlann Siona, the northern monarch, 
aud established the Ard-Riship in 
the line of the Eoghan-achts, the 
preset paper would have borne the 
title of St. Beneen instead of St. 
Patrick ! 

When the Trish began first to fee} 
themselves a nation, and to look 
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beyond the bounds of their several 
tribal territories, they found four 
great septs which had reduced the 
others to subjection. The feeling 
that the Irish were not a mere 
aggregate of nations, but a homo- 
geneous race, speaking onelanguage, 
and owing a certain limited obe- 
dience to a single monarch, pro- 
duced a desire for the gratification 
of the sentiment thus engendered 
in the form of bardic history. 
Accordingly, the notion of the 
Milesian invasion was gradually 
elaborated to suit the want. Four 
sons of Milesius invaded the country 
from Spain, conquered the whole 
island, and divided it between them- 
selves. That unity was being 
gradually brought about by the 
growing political importance of 
Tara craved to see an imaginative 
resemblance of itself cast upon the 
unsullied background of the past, 
magnified and glorified by the hues 
of bardic genius. 

Similarly, when men_ looked 
round,andsawthecountry Christian, 
which they knew to have been pagan, 
they listened delightedly to every 
good tale which gave imaginative 
expression to the mixture of feelings 
with which they thought of the 
introduction of Christianity. A 
complex origin does not please the 
uneducated mind. It delights to 
group many events together, and 
fuse them into one. It desires 
simplicity, suddenness, and, above 
all,a hero. Thetale must revolve 
upon one man, and he must be 
great, and sustain upon his shoulders 
the whole burthen of the event. 
The barbarous mind is much more 
devoted to hero-worship than the 
educated. As Ireland was peopled 
at a single invasion, conducted un- 
der the command of four brothers, 
sons of a single great chieftain, 
so its Christianization could not 
be contemplated save as the mighty 
labour of a single great spiritual 
champion. As there were many 
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forms of the Milesian legend before 
that which has come down to us 
was fully elaborated and made as it 
were classical,so the bardic accounts 
of the introduction of Christianity 
were many and various before the 
Patrician legend was fully completed. 
Each tribe had its own saint. Which 
of these would eventually become 
the patron saint, and be hailed as the 
first Christian missionary to a be- 
nighted country, would depend 
altogether on another question— 
viz., which of these tribes would 
extend its predominance over the 
rest. Many tales relative to the 
introduction of Christianity were 
told in all parts of the country, 
most of them’ mutually conflicting, 
and expressing only the preposses- 
sions, aspirations, and longings of 
those districts and tribes for which 
they were composed. 

With a numerous, wealthy, and 
leisured class of bards the compo- 
sition of these tales went on apace. 
How many saintly heroes struggled 
with one another in the early 
imagination of the Geedhil for the 
honour of having Christianized the 
country it would now be impossible 
to say; but from what we know of 
human nature and the then social 
condition of Ireland, we must con- 
clude that St. Patrick was but one 
out of a host, and that at one time 
there were many names which 
promised as fairly as his to arrive 
at the spiritual pre-eminence. 

There are three compositions 
still in existence, which are attri- 
buted to St. Patrick. One is called 
“St. Patrick’s Hymn,” a second, 
“The Letter to Coroticus,” and the 
third generally known by the name 
of “ St. Patrick’s Confession.” The 
prime Druid, like the prime cleric, 
wrote or dictated compositions 
which remain to this day. There 
are four curious pagan hymns, 
which are ascribed to Amergin, who 
entered Erin along with the sons 
of Milesius; and several others 
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attributed to various pre-historic 
personages. Nearly all the remnants 
of very ancient Irish literature have 
an impersonal character. They 
might have been written by one 
person as well as by another. A 
traditional mode, both of expression 
and of thinking, was invariably 
followed. The literature that seemed 
to bear a pagan origin was by the 
literati of later ages distributed 
between the various celebrated 
Druids and bards, according to a 
standard which they determined 
themselves. ‘To Amergin, being 
the first Druid of the Milesians, 
the most ancient were ascribed, and 
the remainder to subsequent per- 
sonages, historic and unhistoric. 

The same course has been adopted 
in the distribution of the Christian 
literature. Here, however, as these 
were written in Latin, the same 
mode of distribution could not well 
be followed. Latin remained the 
same; Geedhilic altered. The more 
ancient Geedhilic compositions 
could be rudely determined. In 
the distribution of Latin composi- 
tions of a Christian character those 
whose authorship was not known, 
and which were also excellent, were 
attributed to St. Patrick. Only one 
of those has come down to us, * St. 
Patrick’s Hymn,” which is a beau- 
tiful and fervid piece of religious 
poetry. 

The remaining compositions 
attributed to St. Patrick purport in 
themselves to have proceeded from 
his hand; so that if they were not 
written by him they must be con- 
sidered either a deliberate forgery 
or a sort of dramatic exercise. 

This last description of literary 
exercise is exceedingly common in 
the remnants of ancient Irish litera- 
ture. It was a common artifice of 
the versifying chroniclers. In order 
to make more vivid and forcible 
their accounts of certain periods 
in the historical narrative, they 
affected the sentiments and manner 
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of some distinguished bard of the 
period, 

A good example of this is given 
by a fine historical poem, affecting 
to have been uttered by the chief 
Druid of Leairé, the king to whom 
Patrick preached at Tara. In the 
midst of the poem the author 
breaks out, ‘‘ Duvach, am I poetic 
fully ?—subtle it was by me an 
oratory and stone cross were first 
erected.” The language of this 
poem rebuts the assumption that it 
could have been composed in the 
fifth century ; moreover, it treats as 
true the legend of the preaching 
of St. Patrick before the court of 
Leairé. Again, it would have been 
impossible for Duvach to say with 
truth that he was the first to erect 
an oratory and cross in Erin, for 
St. Patrick’s predecessor, Palladius, 
had been ordained and sent by the 
Pope ad Scotos credentes in Christo. 
To pretend to speak in the person 
of an ancient worthy was a common 
artifice. ‘The mere fact, therefore, 
that they have been attributed to 
St. Patrick, and even their purport- 
ing in themselves to have proceeded 
from him, are worthless in the en- 
deavour to determine their origin. 

Besides St. Patrick, there were 
several other saints who are sup- 
posed to have flourished in the fifth 
century. Not one of these has left 
anything in the form of composi- 
tion. Even the sixth and seventh 
centuries, during which Erin ex- 
celled the surrounding nations in 
piety and Christian learning, did 
not produce any compositions of a 
monkish character which have 
lasted down to the present day. 
Irish patristic literature, if we ex- 
cept the two compositions whose 
authenticity we are considering, 
was nil. Which is it more reason- 
able to suppose—that the Confes- 
sion and the Epistle to Coroticus 
were composed in St. Patrick's 
name, at a late period in the history 
of the country, or that they were 
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genuine and the sole literary out- 
come of the Irish Church for a 
period of four centurie-, especially 
when we remember that the literary 
artifice of writing in the name of 
another person was common in Ire- 
land ? 

In looking into these composi- 
tions, we find that they are both 
written in very bad Latin, and that 
in both St. Patrick laments his 
scholastic deficiencies at great 
length. This alone gives a suspi- 
cious look to the compositions. If 
St. Patrick existed, and influenced 
the mind of his generation, he must 
have been too great and too simple- 
minded to have apologized at all 
for writing inferior Latin, and cer- 
tainly he would not have taken up 
such space. A great proportion of 
that which he wrote in accounting 
for his want of Latinity, and calling 
himself inperitus and other hard, 
self accusing names, especially as, 
according to the legend, he was the 
Christianizer of the country, and 
was addressing a people who spoke 
the Geedhilic tongue, and amongst 
whom an audience of continental 
and Latin-speaking persons could 
not have been already collected. If 
St. Patrick wrote anything at all, we 
would expect to find it in the lan- 
guage of the country, and not in a 
foreign one. It is, indeed, highly 
probable that the loss of nearly all 
the literary outcome of the ancient 
Irish Church was caused by its 
having been composed in the ver- 
nacular. ‘The circumstances of the 
country cutting it off from connec- 
tion with Rome would throw the 
monks upon the indigenous spirit- 
ual and intellectual resources of 
the country. The Gedhilic com- 
positions of their predecessors 
would probably not be preserved 
with care by the Romanizing Latin- 
speaking monks of later times. 

if St. Patrick was, as he stated, 
of Roman origin, of a distinguished 
ecclesiastical family, and born in 
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Britain at a time when Britain was 
a Roman colony; if he lived in 
Gaul with his relations, and, after 
his escape from Ireland, lived again 
upon the Continent, it is reasonable 
to suppose that Latin would have 
been his native language, and that 
he would have spoken and written 
it correctly. Butif it be urged that 
the spoken Latin of the day was 
not classical, then St. Patrick, 
writing the usual spoken Latin of 
the day, would not have entered 
into a long apology about his Latin 
style. He would not have seen, 
and certainly would not have felt, 
its defects. 

Now let us suppose that all the 
rest is genuine, but that the apolo- 
gies in both compositions were in- 
terpolations of later times. Let us 
suppose that some monk, jealous of 
St. Patrick’s reputation, and desir- 
ing to vindicate him, yet afraid to 
correct a composition so sacred, in- 
troduced the apology. 

ln the Epistle to Coroticus, St. 
Patrick denounces the Roman ge- 
neral in strong language for having 
sold Irish children to the accursed 
Picts and Scots, and ties both names 
together more than once under the 
ban of a common opprobrium. 
Now, from the earliest times, and 
down to the Norman invasion, Ire- 
land was Scotia, and her inhabitants 
Seoti. Brian Boromh signed him- 
self imperator Scot.rum,and although 
the signature in the book of Armagh 
be not genuine, it at all events must 
have been penned in or after the 
eleventh century. True, there were 
Scoti in Caledonia in the time of 
St. Patrick; but the Caledonian 
Scoti of that day were not numer- 
ous or powerful. ‘They were but 
an unimportant Irish colony, alto- 
gether dependent on the parent 
country, and sustained by the Irish 
against the Picts. Whenever the 
Latin writers allude to the Scoti, it 
is the inhabitants of Hibernia 
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tion. Therefore, to represent St. 
Patrick speaking of the accursed 
Scoti is absurd. He would not 
speak in opprobrious terms of the 
people amongst whom he _ was 
labouring, and on whose behalf he 
wrote the Epistle to Coroticus. It 
is plain from this that thecomposition 
in question must have been written 
by some igncrant person, who, 
living at a time in which the only 
Scoti known were the inhabitants 
of Caledonia, ard familiar with 
those all but indissolubly united 
brethren, Scoti Pictique, trans- 
ferred his own ideas to the time of 
St. Pa'rick, thus introducing a most 
easily distinguished foreign alloy 
into the forged metal of his Patri- 
cian epistle. 

Coroticus see:ns to have been a 
Roman general commanding in 
Britain, who made a descent upon 
the shores of Hibernia, and carried 
off Christian boys and girls, whom 
he sold to the accursed pagans, the 
Picts and Scots. Now, St. Patrick 
must have written this epistle some- 
where in the middle of the fifth 
century, for he landed in Ireland in 
the year 431. Yet in the epistle, a 
Roman general in Britain is repre- 
sented as being sufficiently power- 
ful to invade Ireland. As a fact, 
the Roman colony in Britain was 
completely blotted out at the close 
of the fourth century; the Scoti, 
the un-Latinized Britons, or the 
Picts and the Saxons, had taken 
complete possession of the island, 
and if any fragment of the Roman 
colony still sustained itself, we may 
be certain it had enough to occupy 
itself with in Britain without fit- 
ting out naval piratical expeditions 
against Hibernia. 

According to the Confession, and 
the other accounts of St. Patrick's 
origin with which all the Confession 
is in harmony, the saint was born in 
North Britain, in Strath Clyde; but 
while still a boy paid a visit to his 
relatives, the Britons of Gaul. Now, 
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let us suppose that the descent of 
the Picts, which for a while wiped 
out Christianity and Latin names 
from the north of Britain, had not 
yet taken place. Still there re- 
mains the difficulty that Brittany 
was not yet formed. It was by the 
expulsion of the Romans from 
Britain that Gaulish Brittany was 
formed, and to render credible the 
account of St. Patrick having been 
born a Christian, and of Latin 
parents in Strath Clyde, at the close 
of the fourth century, we have sup- 
posed that the Roman dominion 
lasted longer in Britain than it did. 
Either St. Patrick was not born in 
Strath Clyde, or he did not go to 
see his relatives in Armoric Letha. 

The real fact undoubtedly is, that 
the details of the Patrician legend 
were elaborated at a time long after 
the expulsion of the Romans from 
Britain. The Britons along the 
western coast of England, having 
been Christianized, were in close 
connection and sympathy with the 
Irish Church, snd also with their 
kindred in Armorica. The Welsh 
were Christianized by the Irish, and 
not vice versd. The details of Pat- 
rick’s birth and early life were 
determined by the close connection 
subsisting between the churches of 
West Britain and the Cymric peo- 
ples of France, with both of whom 
the ancient Irish Church kept up 
friendly relations. ‘The monastery 
of Glastonbury was an Irish foun- 
dation. Kil Patrick in North Bri- 
tain testifies to their community 
with Ireland of ideas and feelings, 
and friendly allusions to Armoric 
Letha occur in ancient Irish litera- 
ture. 

The two compositions, it is clear, 
were written at a late age, and 
founded upon the then current ideas 
concerning St. Patrick. The writer 
being an imperfect Latin scholar, the 
apologies for defective Latinity were 
either introduced by the author, orin 
later times by one who considered 
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them genuine, but interpolated the 
apologies written also in inferior 
Latin. 

There is an air of genuineness, 
simplicity, and piety about these 
compositions which leaves on the 
uncritical an impression of their 
authenticity. It would be so plea- 
sant to believe that this humility, 
piety, and goodness were the genu- 
ine utterances of the great father 
of the Irish Church. 

The ‘ Confession” contradicts 
the orthodox narrative of St. Pat- 
rick’s life. According to the Tripar- 
tite and the other lives, St. Patrick’s 
career in Ireland was like a trium- 
phal progress. He passed through 
all the country, founding churches, 
blessing wells, and baptizing the 
inhabitants in thousands. All the 
Scoti rose up joyfully to meet him, 
like the birds of the forest at the 
ascent of the sun. The writer of 
the “ Confession ”’ knew better, his 
experience amongst the Saxons and 
Franks as a missionary, perhaps, 
taught him that the conversion of 
a nation was no easy matter. He 
makes St. Patrick speak of himself 
as imprisoned and as having been 
threatened with death; as being 
surrounded by perils and miseries, 
and looking forward to the death of 
a martyr. Of course he is made to 
allude to his successes too, but of 
these he speaks with moderation. 

If we deduct from all that is told 
of St. Patrick whatever is clearly 
incredible, the result will be very 
attenuated indeed. Again, if St. 
Patrick came at the time which all 
the authorities mention, he was not 
the Christianizer of Ireland, for he 
arrived at the culmination of the 
Christian revolution. He was merely 
a distinguished priest of the Irish 
Church. Now, under these cir- 
cumstances, it is highly improbable 
that a well-known priest, living in 
the full light of publicity and gene- 
ral attention, could ever, contrary to 
the fact, have been credited with 
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being the Christianizer of the coun- 
try. Besides, when Christianity had 
reached such success in the country 
that Paganism was on the verge of 
its overthrow, we may be sure that 
many accounts of its introduction, 
and of the first bringers of the 
blessed news of Christ and im- 
mortality, were floating around the 
island. One of these magnified 
prehistoric figures would be already 
subduing, as it were, the rest, and 
concentrating upon himself the 
glory of having Christianized Ire- 
land. From these considerations 
alone, it is reasonable to suppose 
that if a man named Patricius 
landed in Ireland, in the fifth cen- 
tury, his name would not be con- 
nected with the Christianization of 
the country nor magnified into the 
mythic proportions which it as- 
sumes in the Tripartite. 

On the other hand, if we believe 
that St. Patrick did really Chris- 
tianize the country, and place his 
arrival in the third century, we 
must reject as untrue or doubtful 
everything that is told concerning 
him. Almost every portion of the 
Patrician narrative is so closely con- 
nected with the fifth century, that 
if we deduct both the incredible 
and that which belongs to the fifth 
century, there is hardly a tack 
left. 

If St. Patrick came in the third 
century, he would certainly have 
been one of the early Christian 
missionaries; but the annalists 
would not have noticed him. With- 
out their notice he would not be 
remembered in later times any 
more than the throngs of Chris- 
tian exiles and clerics who, during 
the third, fourth, and fifth centuries 
must have sought the shores of 
Erin. 

The real fact with regard to the 
Patrician legend seems to be this: 
Patrick was but one of many pre- 
historic figures, floating in the 
imagination of the people, deriving 
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name, life, colour, movement, from 
the bards, the ever-ready exponents 
of the dumb wishes and desires of 
the people. Political and military 
causes gave precedence to the Tea- 
mairian legends of the Christian- 
ization of the country, and the 
genius of its bard, or some other 
cause, made the Patrician to triumph 
over the other Teamairian legends. 
The commencement of Christianity 
was lost in those phases of Geed- 
hilic life upon which the annal- 
ists did not shed light, it was 
hid in the extra-historic obscurity. 
The Christianization of Erin was 
complex and gradual, and ap- 
proached from a thousand points, 
working slowly, feeling its way 
from the coast inland. In the 
mind of the bard whose tale was 
to be repeated in a single evening, 
and which was intended to gratify 
the imagination, not satisfy the 
critical faculty of learned and scep- 
tical antiquariens, the long-drawn 
metamorphosis by which Paganism 
fell into desuetude and the worship 
of God arose, concentred itself in 
a sudden and spirit-stirring revolu- 
tion, starting into life around the 
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great words and great deeds of a 
mighty spiritual hero. 

Once the Patrician legend was 
formed and generally recognized, 
succesive bards would add to the 
achievements of its hero. Eventu- 
ally the bardic tales would them- 
selves grow old and perish, and 
their bones and dust collected in 
such cineraries as Jocelyn’s Life 
and the Tripartite. 

Once more an attempt of later 
times might be made to exorcise 
into life the mouldering relics. A 
monk would, as a literary exercise, 
take a few facts from the Lives, 
and around these wind such dis- 
courses as, in his mind, the great 
apostle of Ireland would have com- 
posed. The “ Epistle to Coroticus ” 
and the “Confession” have been 
written with such peculiar skill, 
and indicate such an exquisite, 
pure, and fervid type of antique 
Geedhilic piety, that the writer of 
the present article is as grieved 
as any person who may read his 
words, that he cannot believe them 
to have been composed by the 
chief of the first missionaries to 
Ireland. 

ArtHurR CLIVE, 
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DR. RICHARD ROBERT MADDEN, F.R.C.S.E., L.A. LOND., 
M.R.I.A., &e., &c. 


WE enrich our gallery this month with the portrait of a true “son of the 
soil,” Dr. Madden, who, during an eventful public career, found intervals 
of leisure to wield a prolific and useful pen. 

The subject of our memoir bears a name inseparably linked with the 
remote annals of Ireland. Several Irish MSS. of antiquity furnish the 
pedigree of this family, under the denomination of the race of Madudan 
of Sil Anmchadha. This powerful Irish sept had large territorial pos- 
sessions, their country, Sil Anmchadha, being co-extensive with the barony 
of Longford in the county of Galway, and the parish of Lusmagh in the 
King’s county on the east side of the Shannon, formerly included within 
the county of the city of the tribes. 

The ancient records of the West are rich in praise of the virtues 
and bravery of different members of the Madden clan. Some of the 
O'’Maddens seem, as in modern times, to have intermarried with natives 
of England. One hero of the family is in particular depicted in glowing 
colours by two of the Irish bards, who describe Dr. Madden’s ancestor as 
a soldier with the courage of a true lion, the Lion of Birra (Birr), with the 
venom of the serpent, the Hawk of the Shannon, a Tower which defends 
the frontiers, a Chieftain of the race of Conn of the hundred battles, a 
large man of slender person with a skin like the blossom of the apple- 
trees, with brown eyebrows, black curling hair, long fingers, and a cheek 
like the cherries. 

This ancient family, of which there appears likewise to be an English 
branch, formed alliances with some of the greatest names in ancient 
Ireland, such as the De Burgos, Clanricardes, O’Kellys, Fords, and 
Lyons. The two last ancestral names unite, through Dr. Madden’s sister, 
Elizabeth, in the person of William Henry Ford Cogan, Esq., of Tinode, 
county of Wicklow, an English Privy Councillor, who has represented in 
Parliament the county of Kildare for many years. 

For three generations the name of Madden has been conspicuous in 
the county and city of Dublin. Dr. Madden’s grandfather, a man of 
opulence at one period of his life, was the owner of extensive mills at 
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Enniskerry. Like the true Irish gentleman of those eventful days, 
Mr. John Madden of Enniskerry was a sportsman of the real Hibernian 
type; but, alas! with the customary consequence, that he often left his 
business to follow the hounds. His large trade continually called him 
to the counting-house, an imperative summons which he too frequently 
disobeyed in favour of the saddle, one of his mottoes being— 


“No joy can compare 
With the hunting of the hare 
In fresh and pleasant weather.” 


Tt is a rule, however, that those who leave business soon find that 
business leaves them. So that John Madden left Enniskerry for 
Clonskeagh, where he continued to follow the same avocation, but with 
not very plentiful results. Before bidding adieu to the romantic Wicklow 
village, Mr. Madden’s son Edward was born, whose son Richard is the 
subject of our memoir. 

At an early age, accompanied by his brother Joseph, Edward Madden 
was sent to England to the relatives of his mother, the Lees of Maccles- 
field, who were extensive manufacturers. Here, having acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the silk and mohair manufacture, he returned to 
Treland and set up on his own account. He opened an establishment on 
Merchant's Quay, and was the first who engaged in the silk trade in the 
Irish metropolis. 

In 1768, we find Edward Madden resident at Wormwood Gate, and, 
unlike his father, so highly prosperous in trade, that he was soon obliged 
to enlarge his premises, where, for the long space of fifty-three years, he 
laboured sedulously and well. The entire period in which he was engaged 
in promoting Irish industry reached the large figure of sixty-five years, 
He died at the patriarchal age of ninety-one, having been blessed in his 
day with no less than twenty-one children, and never having had “ pain or 
ache” till he took his first and last illness in 1830. Born on the lst of. 
November, 1739, and having died the 20th of November, 1830, he had: 
all but completed the rare hundred years. 

Richard Madden, the subject of our memoir, was born in Dublin in the 
memorable year for Ireland, 1798. He was educated chiefly under Dr. 
Farrell, of Coldblow Lane, Donnybrook, and subsequently under the 
Rev. Edward Martin, of Trinity College, who then resided in York Street, 
Dublin. On leaving school, he entered upon the study of medicine, and 
in due course obtained the customary degrees and diplomas. In 1829 
he became a Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, and 
in 1855 was made a Fellow of that distinguished body. He afterwards 
attained to equal rank in similar continental institutions. 

At the outset of his professional career, Dr. Madden married Harriet, 
youngest daughter of the late John Elmslie, Fisq., of Berners Street, 
London. He devoted, however, the energies of his active and richly- 
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stored mind rather to literature than to his profession. Authors of ability 
have sometimes been deficient in active usefulness, but not so with him, 
for he has led a most busy and laborious public life. The numerous 
appointments he held under Government required unflinching firmness 
and integrity in the discharge of their onerous duties, and he always 
proved himself worthy of the trust reposed in him. Unmindful of his 
own ease, personal advantage, or even life itself, Dr. Madden uniformly 
prized humanity, and made truth and justice between man and man the 
guiding principles of his conduct. 

In one particular sphere of philanthropy, Dr. Madden has worked with 
such fellow-labourers as Wilberforce, Buxton, and Clarkson—we mean 
the abolition of Slavery. The prelude to his vigorous exertions in this 
noble cause was his appointment, in 1833, as special magistrate in 
Jamaica. He no sooner set foot on the island than, with rigid and 
scrupulous straightforwardness, he spread a protecting arm around the 
poor negroes, whom he thenceforward did his best to guard from the 
miseries of hateful serfdom. 

Three years after this, Dr. Madden was nominated Superintendent of 
Liberated Africans at Havannah, under the British Colonial Office, and 
in 1839, Acting Judge Advocate, in the Mixed Commission Court, under 
the Foreign Office. 

In these situations he found abundant scope for the exercise of his 
philanthropy, inasmuch as considerable discretionary authority was vested 
in him, if not actually for slave emancipation, at least for diminishing the 
bitterness of thraldom. All such intrepid hostility towards tyranny made 
Dr. Madden quite obnoxious to rich slavers and slave-owners ; and on one 
occasion a mere accident averted the assassin’s dagger. 

Such services were not forgotten, and in 1841 Dr. Madden was chosen 
by Lord John Russell a Commissioner of Inquiry on the Western Coast 
of Africa. Here he laboured devotedly in the cause of humanity, and 
discovered that under the name of “the Pawn System ” an absolute state 
of slavery existed, and that, too, under the very eye of the authorties at 
the forts ard posts established by the English Government for the protec- 
tion of the negroes.* During this appointment Dr. Madden's surveil- 
lance included, among other territories in Africa, the West Coast, Gambia, 
and Cape Coast Castle. 

In 1847 Dr. Madden was appointed to the Colonial Secretaryship of 
Western Australia, and three years afterwards he became secretary to the 


* This system, practically, is only one step removed from actual slavery. Dr. Madden 
described it in one of his pamphlets on slavery as follows: ‘‘ Slaves are either purchased 
for life or sold by others for debt—indeed, being themselves sometimes indebted, they sell 
themselves to their creditors till the debt is satisfied. In both cases the labour of the 
slaves is the property of the holder of their persons—in fact, the thing is the person of the 
man in debt. The man never ceases to be a slave in the eyes of the law till the very last 
farthing of the debt is discharged.” 
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Loan Fund Board of Ireland, a situation which he at present fills with 
credit to the country. 

If Dr. Madden had never written a line, his services in connection with 
the abolition and mitigation of the slave trade would alone entitle him 
to public gratitude. But he has also made his mark as a man of letters. 
He became first favourably known as the author of several careful and 
able anti-slavery pamphlets. He led off with a series of circumstantial 
letters in the London Morning Chronicle, which were followed up by other 
contributions, equally effective, on the same subject. More particularly 
of supreme interest just now are his investigations and arguments, as con- 
tained in his papers on the Cuban slave traffic. 

Here is a sample of the tale of misery as told by Dr. Madden from 
authentic sources: From the year 1523 to 1765, 60,000 slaves were 
brought into Cuba; from 1766 to 1789 the number was close upon 
31,000; from 1790 to 1821 the number was about 400,000; from 1821 
to 1840 we find the prodigious number of 754,776. 

Such figures speak for themselves, and, combined with a vast quantity 
of other facts and statistics that came to his knowledge in his official 
capacity abroad, inspirited him to devote his utmost exertions on behalf 
of the slave. This he did so fearlessly as to spare nobody, though others 
were neither so candid nor so outspoken. Thus, in those admirable 
reports of his, printed by order of Parliament, and which now, as Blue 
Books, form part of the national history of England, the portions of 
Dr. Madden's evidence which implicated leading British merchants in the 
detestable slave traffic were omitted by direction of the then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. However, these important portions of his reports 
have been preserved. It is gratifying to know that if, in the fearless 
discharge of his duty, Dr. Madden excited the enmity of the slave inter- 
est, he also won golden opinions from those who were really the negroes’ 
friends. Not only abroad, but in his own country, men of the very highest 
eminence were foremost in recognizing his signal abilities and services. 
It is seldom that a man succeeds in winning the unreserved approbation 
of such men as Lords Glenelg, Palmerston, Russell, Derby, and Nor- 
manby, as well as eliciting admiration of such members of his own 
profession as Gregory, Cooper, Brodie, Johnson, Crampton, Kirby, and 
O'Reilly. But, perhaps, the most valuable tribute came from the lips of 
Buxton and Clarkson, two of the finest champions ever furnished by 
humanity to the oppressed coloured race. With these men, as also with 
William Wilberforce, must be linked the name of our distinguished 
countryman. 

Notwithstanding the absorbing nature of his public duties, Dr. Madden 
found time to cultivate his literary tastes, and acquire distinction as an 
author. In looking over his writings, besides admiring their quality and 
texture, one is amazed at their quantity—the more so considering his 
other avocations. He has written largely and excellently in the depart- 
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ments of politics, sociology, history, travels, and belles lettres. His works 
are so varied and numerous that we cannot refer to them in detail, but 
must content ourselves with briefly indicating some of the most impor- 
tant. No one who peruses Dr. Madden’s books can fail to appreciate 
their research, eloquence, and love of Fatherland, however much he may 
dissent from some of his opinions and conclusions. He traces the account 
of his country’s vicissitudes with power and beauty, and leaves on record 
a great deal of valuable historic lore. During all the eventful struggles 
which have distracted this country, events have happened which ought to 
be a warning to all who now, or in years to come, may mingle in Irish 
affairs, or undertake to direct and mould public opinion. The same 
weary story crops up from century to century, in the midst of sciolism 
and misrule, and it is this—while political pedlars have been periodically 
displaying their deceptive wares to the gaze of popular credulity, and while 
legislative quacks of all kinds have propounded various panaceas, the 
people have been forced, in various ways, to drink the cup of misery. 
The sad events of our history constitute in themselves a terrible routine 
which scarcely has a parallel! the worst of all being that the wisest heads 
failed to account for, or sound the depths of, all this recurrent desolation. 
The practical operation of these and similar causes told, in the long run, 
upon the Irish peasant, who too soon learned to see in the violation of 
law, or what he scornfully called “ British law,” no culpability ; and in its 
chastisements no retribution. Irishmen in the flower of manhood, some 
of them in the zenith of a cultivated intellect, with alacrity mounted the 
ecaffold steps, surrounded by sympathizing crowds, and died, not with the 
remorse of the outlaw, but the undisguised joy of the patriot. Such 
morbid opinion and perverted sentiment found a natural outlet in agrarian 
outrages and more daring insurrections. This has been the chronic con- 
dition of Ireland for centuries. In our own day, the Young Ireland 
rebellion of ’48 was but a miserable travesty on that of ’98, while a still 
greater burlesque was the wretched Fenian outbreak. Bad government 
makes disaffected subjects, and with shame we confess that, siiice the con- 
nection with England, the government of Ireland has never been con- 
sistently regular, enlightened, wise, and good. Thus Ireland has been 
the prey of incendiary agitators and mercenary demagogues, who trade on 
inflaming the passions and stimulating the discontents of an excitable, 
impulsive, and credulous people. 

Dr. Madden has not been unmindful of these social and political pheno- 
mena, and has written his two most remarkable books on such phases of 
Trish life. We allude to his “History of the Penal Laws,” and his 
volumes on the “ United Irishmen.” 


The “ History of the Penal Laws,” as regards historical truth, should 
be pitched in a much lower key; yet, while it challenges criticism, the 
work, as a whole, is exhaustive and masterly. From Dr. Madden's stand- 
point, it is, no doubt, all plain sailing, and he establishes a case of 
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tyrannical and wanton oppression that appears irresistibly conclusive. 
But his facts and reasoning will not bear examination. He fails where 
many able men have failed before him. 


The philosophy, of history eschews a partisan spirit, and has no 
sympathy with the warping prejudice so begotten. No greater or more 
unjust blunder ever was committed than in supposing that “The Penal 
Laws ” were mere gratuitous enactments, devised in a spirit of barbarous 
cruelty to oppress and torture Roman Catholics simply as such. All the 
truths of history are a protest against such an outrageous falsehood. The 
“Penal Laws” were never designed as a means wherewith to oppress 
conscience, and war against the manifestation of a form of religious 
opinion. They were solely devised as political safeguards against Popish 
plots to overthrow the Monarchy and liberties of England! This was 
the great object contemplated by the Penal Laws in their inception. We 
do not say the means employed were the best adapted to secure the end 
aimed at, but they were in accord with the light of the time; and in those 
rough-and.ready days, when a sense of common danger inspired prompt 
and energetic action, no one imagined that incendiary conspiracies were 
to be extinguished by a morbid sentimentality squirting rose-water on 
them, as in our time. 

The “ Lives and Times of the United Irishmen ” make up a series of 
seven volumes, the publication of which commenced in 1842 and termi- 
nated in 1846. With Dr. Madden this work was evidently a “ labour of 
love.” He has undoubtedly displayed great ability, industry, and research 
in depicting the eventful and tragic career of the leading spirits who 
inspired the insurrections of ’98 and 1803—men of whom it may be truly 
said, that if they loved their country, “ not wisely but too well,” their 
patriotism was, at least, unselfish and devoted, and so unlike the wretched 
travesty of our day, it had no mercenary tinge. 

Perhaps Dr. Madden's best work is “ ‘The Life and Martyrdom of 
Savonarola.” It affords evidence of high descriptive power, and is valu- 
able, not only as a most interesting biography, but also as embracing the 
history of events that exercised a powerful influence on the future of the 
Church. Dr. Madden writes with freedom and judgment, and his views 
are generally impartial and enlightened. He does full justice to the 
mission and genius of the great pioneer of ecclesiastical reform, and this 
is accomplished in a manner which leaves nothing to be desired. In 
fulfilling his task, he draws aside the curtain and paints with terrible 
accuracy, while reprimanding with emphasis the irregularity and vice into 
which ecclesiastics and their system had fallen in Savonarola’s time. For 
his zeal in attempting to promote reformation, Savonarola paid the penalty 
of his life. That life, let foes say what they will, was one of purity and 
self-renunciation. 

Among Dr. Madden's other prin cipal works we may mention—“ Travels 
in Turkey and Egypt,” ‘“‘ The Mussulman,” “ The Infirmities of Genius,” 
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(a most agreeable and readable volume), “Travels in the West Indies,” 
“ Egypt and Mahommed Ali; and Condition of his Slaves and Subjects,” 
“Connection of the Kingdom of Ireland with the Crown of England,” 
“The Island of Cuba,” &., “Shrines and Sepulchres of the Old and 
New World,” “ The Memoirs of the Countess of Blessington,”’ “ Illusions 
and Fanaticisms of an Epidemic Character,” and “ The History of Irish 
Periodical Literature.”’” The last work constitutes, of its class, a most 
valuable addition to the national history of Jreland. 

Thus, while discharging with distinguished ability and fidelity the varied 
and onerous duties of a long official life, at home and abroad, Dr. Madden 
found time to establish by his voluminous writings a deservedly high 
literary reputation. 

In a memoir of this kind it is sufficient to say that Dr. Madden’s public 
career has been throughout alike honourable and useful. With his 
opinions and views, as expressed in his works, we certainly are not 
always in accord, but that does not blind us to their merits, and we cheer- 
fully bear our testimony to his indefatigable industry and high literary 
aptitude. He has given us works of intense national interest, and 
although they undoubtedly evince an imperfect historical philosophy, 
and are largely impregnated with errors of judgment, still, with all their 
shortcomings, we would not willingly part with them, for they fill what 


would otherwise be a void in our National History, and are unique of their 
kind. 
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HISTORY OF THE MUNSTER CIRCUIT. 


By J. Ropertcx O’Franacan, Barrister-at-Law. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tar Munster Circuit ! What proud 
memories are associated with that 
name? What splendid eloquence, 
high courage, intrepid advocacy, 
skilful pleadings, are connected 
with its history! To one born 
within the province—a member of 
its bar—enjoying for many years 
the friendly intercourse of the dis- 
tinguished body of practitioners 
attending each assizes, tracing its 
history will, assuredly, be a labour 
of love. 

I make no invidious comparisons 
between the Munster and other 
circuits; but my esteemed friend, 
the late Mr. Daniel Owen Madden, 
has left in print this estimate of 
the Munster bar:—*The Mun- 
ster bar has always ranked the first 
in Ireland. Its circuit takes rank, 
like the Northern in England. 
Many barristers, without Southern 
connections, have joined it, from the 
opportunities it presents of finding 
amusement, political connections, 
or the means of professional ad- 
vancement. In Ireland, one has 
said everything for its favour, when 
he reminds the listener that ‘it was 
Curran’s circuit.’ ” * 


It is not easy to determine the 
precise period when Judges of 
Assize first went the Munster cir- 
cuit. We find, from the State 
Papers, that the Brehon laws were 
observed in most country districts 
of Ireland in 1537; but in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, Munster 
was placed under the charge of a 
Lord President, with very ample 
judicial powers. He had autho- 
rity to hear and determine all com- 
plaints throughout the province, as 
well guildable, as belonging to 
the franchises of corporations, and 
might send for and punish any offi- 
cer against whom such complaint 
was made. The Presidents had 
commission of Oyer and Terminer, 
as well as of gaol delivery of the 
whole province, and might hold 
their courts when and where they 
thought proper, with power to exe- 
eute martial law upon all persons 
who had not £5 of freehold, or 
goods to the value of £10, and 
could prosecute any rebel with fire 
and sword, and for this purpose 
might array any number of the 
Queen’s loyal subjects. They could 
hear and determine all complaints 
against magistrates and officers, 
civi] and military, throughout the 
province of Munster, and the crosses 





* “Revelations of Ireland,” p. 3. 
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and liberties of Tipperary and 
Kerry, and might punish the 
offenders at discretion. They had, 
also, authority to put persons 
accused of high treason to the tor- 
ture, and to reprieve condemned 
persons. They were entitled to 
issue proclamations tending to the 
regulation of the Queen’s subjects. 

Besides this very extensive juris- 
diction in criminal cases, I find the 
President had as much in civil. He 
could entertain all suits, could con- 
fer knighthood, and was, in fact, a 
provincial Viceroy, just as the Lord 
Lieutenant was for the entire king- 
dom. 

The Lord President had his ser- 
geant-at-arms, with his mace and his 
retinue, or escort, of thirty horse and 
twenty foot. He had his captain, 
and guidon, and trumpeter. His 
court was presided over by a chief 
justice and second justice. He 
had his attorney, clerk of the coun- 
cil, clerk of the crown, sergeant-at- 
arms, and provost marshal. The 
cost of the establishment of Lord 
President of Munster in 1598 was 
£1,951 16s. 8d.—a liberal sum in 
those days. 

Yet the office does not seem to 
have been a pleasant one. Sir 
John Perrott—appointed Lord Pre- 
sident at the close of 1570—had a 
troublesome time of it, and for his 
reward incurred the enmity of the 
fair sex as. well as the male. 
Writing to Cecil, the Lord Presi- 
dent of Munster says:—“ Among 
the rest of my doings here, I have 
caused all the Irishry in this pro- 
vince to forego their glybbes; and 
have waded into a further danger, 
as in banishing the great rolls from 
the wearing of ladies, gentlewomen, 
and all others of these parts, by 
which means I am assured to have 
no wyfe in these places.” 

The ungallant Lord President 
must have been the “ cold-hearted 
Saxon” our national bard had in 


i his thoughts when he wrote :— 
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“And I'll gaze on thy gold hair, as 

graceful it wreathes, 

And hang on thy soft harp, as wildly 
it breathes ; 

Nor dread that the cold-hearted 
Saxon will tear 

One chord from that harp, or one 
lock from that hair.” 


Whether the Deputy, Sir Henry 
Sidney, thought the Lord Presi- 
dent, Sir John Perrott, somewhat 
deficient in his duties, or of attend- 
ing to trivial matters—as in the 
case of the glibber—I know not; 
but that high functionary arrived 
in Cork in 1575, and, according to 
his own account, lost no time in 
executing the laws. He says:— 
“T caused daily session to be held 
in the city from the morrow after 
twelfth day to the last of January, 
in which appeared very honest and 
good juries, sound and good trials 
made by them. A number of civil 
causes heard, and determined, and 
about twenty-four notable male- 
factors condemned and executed. 
Condon attainted and adjudged to 
die, yet stayed from execution, for, 
as the word goeth here, his fault 
was ony small.” 

Munster at this period was the 
property of several noble families, 
chiefly Anglo-Normans, others of 
Irish descent. The O’Briens ruled 
over Thomond, which comprised 
nearly the whole of Clare, with por- 
tion of Limerick. The puissant 
house of Ormond, the greater parts 
of Waterford and Tipperary. The 
Earl of Desmond had vast estates 
in the counties of Cork, Limerick, 
Tipperary, and Waterford. The 
Earl of Clancar ruled over the 
west of Cork and most of Kerry; 
while the Lords Barry, Roche, De 
Courey, and Dunboyne were inter- 
married with the Irish races of 
MacCarthy, O'Sullivan, O’Callag- 
han, MacDonogh, O’ Loghlen, Mac- 
namara, and other Celtic chiefs of 
the province. 

The Munster circuit—then pro- 
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vincial—comprehends now the 
counties of Clare, Limerick, Kerry, 
and Cork, In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the status of Clare was 
unsettled. In reply to a letter 
from the Queen, dated 4th July, 
1562, recommending the then 
Viceroy, the Ear! of Sussex, to 
establish provincial courts for the 
presidencies of Connaught, Ulster, 
and Munster, the Viceroy recom- 
mended—* That Clare should not 
be within the presidencies of either 
Connaught or Munster, but that 
the Earl of Thomond, Chief of 
Clare, should be as the person 
lying between both presidencies, 
and should be a member of both 
councils, ready to assist either as 
circumstances might require.” * 
The first attempt to hold a court 
in the county of Clare seems to 
have been attended with danger to 
the President of Connaught. The 
Earl of Thomond refused to attend, 
and, though the President, Sir Ed- 
ward Fitton, held the court in the 
Franciscan Abbey at Ennis, in 
1570, the sacredness of the place, 
or of the nature of his office, 
formed no protection to the Lord 
President, for he was so unpopular 
he was obliged to place himself 
under the protection of the Sheriff 
of Thomond, who conducted him 
back to Galway without delay. 
In 1576 Clare was joined to 
Munster; but, in the year 1579, 
again restored to the jurisdiction of 
the Court of the President of Con- 
naught.+ This arrangement, how- 
ever, was not found satisfactory to 
the Earl of Thomond, for, I find, 
that in a.p. 1602, on the petition 
of that nobleman, the county of 
Clare was once more detached from 
the jurisdiction of the President’s 
Court of Connaught, and united to 
Munster, to which it now belongs. 
I find that Sir John Perrott, 
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when removed from the office of 
President of Munster, and made 
Lord Deputy, as the Viceroy was 
then called, went from the frying- 
pan into the fire. He petitioned 
the Queen to relieve him of an 
office “which the perverseness of 
her subjects in Ireland of the Eng- 
lish race had rendered intolerable. 
I find I can please your Majesty’s 
Irish subjects better than the Eng- 
lish, who, I fear, will shortly learn 
the Irish customs sooner than the 
Jews did those of the Hebrews,” 
If the Lord Deputy had many 
altercations like that related in 
Gibson’s “ History of Cork,’’! his 
life cannot have been a very tran- 
quil one. “It is not,” says the 
reverend historian, “ surpassed in 
the Southern States of America. 
The 15th of May, 1587, very angry 
words passed between the Lord 
Deputy and Sir Nicholas Bagnal, 
Marshal, in the presence of the 
Chief Justice, the Master of the 
Rolls, and the Secretary of State, 
upon occasion that one Patrick 
Cullan (who used to go into Eng- 
land in the name of O’ Neal, with 
complaints to her Majesty against 
the Lord Deputy) was ordered to 
be examined before the Council. 
The Marshal requested that the 
Lord Deputy should not be present 
at the examination; upon which 
the Lord Deputy, taking it ill to be 
directed by him, told him, ‘that 
though he would not be present at 
it he would do what he thought 
fit!’ 

“The Marshal replied: ‘ He mis- 
trusted falso measures would be 
used.’ 

“The Deputy said: ‘He defy’d 
him, or any other man, who should 
think any false measure should 
come by him.’ 

“The Marshal said: ‘ He defy’d 
him also.’ 





* Carew MSS., 329. 
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“‘ Hereupon, the Deputy, with the 
flat of his hand, touched his cheek 
once or twice, and laying his other 
hand on his right shoulder, said: 
‘Well, well, Marshal, if you defy’d 
a man in my place in another 
country, he would have hanged 

ou.’ 

“The Marshal hereat held up his 
staff, as if he would bave struck the 
Deputy, but Mr. Fenton, the se- 
cretary, and Sir Nicholas White, 
Master of the Rolls, interposing 
themselves, the Marshal fell back, 
and, rising up, said: ‘It will be 
proved you have done ill in this 
matter.’ 

“The Lord Deputy: ‘ You lye, if 
you say I have done ill in this 
matter.’ . 

“Marshal: ‘ You lie ’—and, cor- 
recting himself, ‘1f you were not 
Lord Deputy I would say you lie; 
but I care not for Sir John Per- 
rott.’ 

“The Deputy replied: ‘If I were 
but Sir John Perrott I would teach 
you to use me thus; and if you did 
not dote I would commit you to 
prison.’ 

“* Tf you do,’ answered the Mar- 
shal, ‘I would come out whether 
you would or no.’ 

“The Lord Deputy said: ‘ Get 
you hence, for ’tis no reason to talk 
with you; for a man would think 
you were drunk.’ 

“*You are drunk,’ reply’d the 
Marshal.’ 

“What was the end of this dis- 
course is not known, nor the cause 
of it, only to believe that the 
Marshal was a great friend to 
Cullan.” * 

The quondam Lord President of 
Munster had incurred the enmity of 
several of the high officials, and 
often used strong words in reference 
to the Queen, his reputed half- 
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sister, for he was an illegitimate 
son of Henry VIII. These words 
formed a ground of impeachment 
for high treason, on which he was 
found guilty and sentenced to death. 
He attributed his conviction to the 
enmity of Sir Christopher Hatton, 
whom he styled a carpet knight ; 
and when he heard his sentence, 
exclaimed, “ God’s death! will my 
sister sacrifice her brother to his 
frisking adversaries?” When she 
heard these words, so like what she 
would have used herself, she refused 
to sign his death-warrant, saying, 
“ They be all knaves who condemned 
him.” And when pressed with his 
saying of herself, “That fiddling 
woman troubles me out of measure ; 
it is not safe for her Majesty to 
break such sour bread to her ser- 
vants ’? —remembered the rescript 
of the Emperor Theodosius, which, 
she said, should rule this case. “ If 
any man speak ill of the Emperor 
through a foolish rashness or inad- 
vertency it is to be despised ; if out 
of madness it deserves pity ; if from 
malice it cails for merey.”+ Her 
mercy did not avail the condemned 
knight, for Sir John Perrott died in 
the Tower. 

The next Munster circuit, I find 
on record, was that of Sir William 
Drury, who, in 1576, like Sir Henry 
Sydney, took a circuit of all the 
great towns in Munster, to confirm 
laws and regulations. He destroyed 
malefactors and robbers, and put to 
death Barrett, of Cork, and two 
noble and distinguished young con- 
stables, of the tribe of Maolmurry, 
or MacSweeny. He proceeded 
thence to Limerick, where he hung 
a number of chiefs and of the com- 
mon people. 

The Rev. Mr. Gibson considers it 
was during this tour the Earl of 
Desmond invited Sir William to pay 


* Gibson’s ‘‘ History of Cork,” vol. i., p. 216. 
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him a visit at his castle at Tralee, 
intending to make him prisoner. 
The Deputy went, escorted by 
120 men. The earl’s retinue was a 
trifle more numerous, if not so war- 
like, numbering 800 Galloglasses, or 
heavy armed soldiers, and Kerns, 
as the light infantry were called. 
It would appear as if the Earl of 
Desmond was not present with his 
men, for when the Lord President, 
not liking their array in his path, 
charged through the Irish forces 
and reached the castle, he was re- 
ceived, not by the lord, but by his 
lady. 

The Deputy demanded, “ Why so 
many armed bands guarded the 
approach to the castle ?”’ 

The lady seemed amused at his 
trepidation, and assured him that 
what he mistook for hostile forces 
was only a hunting party, and that 
instead of intending to dispute his 
approach, they only meant to wel- 
come him to Kerry. 

This explanation satisfied, or, at 
least, was deemed sufficiently satis- 
factory by the Deputy. But that 
official had too much knowledge of 
the disaffection of the Desmond 
race to be easily imposed upon. 
Ere long, they raised the standard of 
revolt, and James Fitzmaurice, the 
earl’s cousin, brought over Spanish 
and Italian forces, who ravaged 
Munster. Thereupon, Captain 
Malby, President of Connaught, 
was sent as Vice-President into 
Munster to assist Sir William 
Drury during the war. This was 
A.D. 1579. 

Sir Wiiliam suffered some re- 
verses, which naturally preyed upon 
his mind. A fierce engagement 
took place between his troops and 
those of the Geraldines at Spring- 
field, in which he was defeated, 
nearly all his band of 400 men cut 
to pieces, and three of his captains 
(Herbert, Eustace, and Price) slain. 
He left Kilmallock ill, and, surren- 
dering the command to Captain 
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Maiby, was conveyed in a carriage 
to Waterford, where he died. 

For several years Munster was a 
battle-field, the forces of the Geral- 
dines making a desperate resistance 
against the troops of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; but in 1584, when Sir John 
Norris was President, the Earl of 
Desmond was slain in a battle in 
the county of Kerry, his adherents 
dead or scattered, and a general 
peace was proclaimed throughout 
Ireland in general, and the two pro- 
vinces of Munster in particular— 
that is to say, the part of Munster 
south of the Blackwater, and Middle 
Munster, between the Blackwater 
and Limerick. Of these provinces 
a large portion was, by the attainder 
of the Earl of Desmond, forfeited 
to the Crown. His territory ex- 
tended from Duncasin, in Kerry, to 
the meeting of the Suir, here, and 
Barrow, in Waterford, and from the 
Great Island—now the site of 
Queenstown, county of Cork—to 
Limerick; a country containing 
a million of acres, of which 574,628 
were, by special Act of Parliament, 
passed in 1583, declared confiscated 
to the Crown. 

Among those Englishmen who, as 
undertakers, obtained large grants 
of the forfeited estates of the Earl 
of Desmond, two are especially re- 
nowned in literature—Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Edmund Spenser. Ra- 
leigh also distinguished himself by 
dashing exploits during the Des- 
mond wars. His escape from the 
seneschal of Imokilly, and his 
capture of Lord Roche, are deeds 
worthy the fame of a knight-erraut. 
He obtained an enormous tract of 
the Desmond country, along the 
valley of the Blackwater, from Lis- 
more to Youghal, in which town he 
occupied a residence, still in excel- 
lent preservation, called Myrtle 
Grove, and which, I understand, has 
lately become the property, by pur- 
chase, of Mr. Pope Hennessy, who 
is engaged in collecting curiosities 
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for a museum, I presume, to illus- 
trate the remarkable career of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

Edmund Spenser was also one of 
the undertakers. He came to Ire- 
land as secretary to Lord Gray in 
1580, and having made himself 
useful to the Government, obtained 
a grant of 3,000 acres of the for- 
feited estates of the Earl of Des- 
mond, His grant was situated on 
the north part of the county of 
Cork. Here he occupied the Castle 
of Kilcolman, about midway be- 


otween the town of Doneraile and 


Buttevant—now a picturesque ivy- 
mantled ruin, on the lands of Bally- 
vonere. Here he composed his 
great work, the “ Faérie Queene,” 
and a number of minor poems. He 
was visited here by his friend Sir 
Walter Raleigh, on which occasion 


he composed the poem, “Colin 
Clout’s come Home again,” a work 


of much interest from its accurate 
description of the topography and 
scenery of the neighbourhood. 
Had Spenser confined his writing 
to poetry it had been better for his 
fame, but he did not. He wrote a 
treatise called “ A View of the State 
ef Ireland,” which lay in manu- 
script from 1596 until published by 
Sir James Ware in 1635. The 
horrible mode he advocated for 
civilizing the country by getting 
rid of tbe inhabitants, does little 
credit to his head or heart. If he 
allowed such visions to escape him, 
and they were disclosed to the Irish 
people, we cease to wonder at the ter- 
rible fate which ended his residence 
at Kilcolman. This is very graphi- 

cally described by a valued reverend 
friend of mine, in former years a 
frequent contributor to the Dustin 
University Magazine, so I prefer 
giving his account to my own :— 

“ Kilcolman Castle is now a ruin, 
and a fast perishing one. There are 
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no signs about it of past glories in 
architecture or gardener’s skill, and 
the very traces of fire have been 
washed by the elements, and the 
memorials of the poet’s ruin have 
passed away along with the tokens 
of his joy. But Mulla* flows past 
it now as it did then, and the ever- 
lasting hills still keep their watch 
over the stern old building. The 
slippery staircase of stone is yet 
perfect, which Raleigh and Spenser 
often trod up and down together; 
and there is a deep recessed window, 
with a stone seat on each side, and 
a view from it of a wide-spreading 
tract of champaign country, and we 

could fancy the poet (as old Aubrey 
in his “ Lives” has painted him), a 
little man wearing short hair, with 
laced shirt collar and cuffs, seated 
on one of these seats; and opposite 
to him his Elizabeth, with those 
fayre golden tresses he so much 
loved. 

“Tt was a lovely evening in the 
autumn of the year, and the sun 
was westering his course towards 
the remote hills, and that young 
couple sat together, watching, with 
unspeakable rapture, the magni- 
ficent sun’s going down, and 
the declining rays glistened on 
the surface of a small, calm lake 
near them, and, farther off, were 
multiplied in the waters of the 
Mulla, which sparkled in them like 
burnished silver. Then, like a dark 
curtain, darkness was slowly drawn 
over the prospect, and, after a little 
while, were heard tones of the even- 
ing hymn, and a low, calm voice 
P: 'eaded humbly in prayer; and soon 
after ail sounds ceased, and the in- 
mates of the castle were hushed in 
repose. Then succeeded an hour 
or two of stillness, and, after that, 
was borne on the night wind the 
tramp of a thousand feet; louder 
they grew, and yet louder, as they 





* The river Awbeg is poetically called the ‘* Mulla” by Spenser. 
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drew near that lonely building. And 
rude knocking was heard at the 
gate, and the passage was forced 
in, and lights flared up on-all sides ; 
and there were shrieks, and groans, 
and commingling cries of men en- 
gaged in fierce battle. Savage 
numbers prevailed, and applica- 
tions for mercy were met by the 
sweep of the broadsword or the 
thrust of the skein, or the low, 
short laugh of derision. And the 
tumult grew less and the cries died 
away, and then all was husbed in the 
silence of death. 

“Then came a vision of a rough 
and stormy ocean, and a struggling 
bark was wildly contending on it 
with the mad tempest. And there 
were terrified fugitives crouching 
low on her deck, and looking with 
eager eyes towards a blue, low-lying 
shore they were, with difficulty, 
approaching. And then the scene 
changed to a_ plainly-furnished 
room, in an inferior street; and 
the wanderers were there, and 
knew of their safety; but the 
strong man’s cheek was flushed 
with disease, the fever was feeding 
upon his strength, his head was 
sick, and his heart was broken. 

“And then, in a gorgeous aisle 
of a reverend Minster, we saw a 
crowd assemble, and a grave was 
dug, and a long procession issued 
from a low arched door near at 
hand, and proceeded towards the 
grave. And the nobles of the land 
were there, and poets read their 
eulogies of the deceased, and cast 
the verses, and the pens that wrote 
them, into the pit. And then there 
was the rumbling of earth upon 
the coffin-lid and the hollow thump- 
ing of the sexton’s spade, and sup- 
pressed sobs and tears, the dying 
away of departing footsteps—dust 
and ashes—and the earthly clay of 
what was Edmund Spenser re- 
mained—to wait the trumpet of 
the Resurrection day.” 

Spenser’s widow, who regained 


the Kilcolman estate, married, in 
1608, Mr. Roger Seckerstone. Syl- 
vanus, the poet’s eldest son, obtained 
an inquisition, which was taken at 
Mallow, on the Munster circuit, on 
the 7th of August, 1611. By a copy 
of the finding of the jury now 
before me, I observe the jurors 
presented—“ that portions of the 
seignory, granted by patent by the 
late Queen Elizabeth, unto Edmund 
Spenser, late of Kilcolman, in the 
county of Cork, Esq., deceased, 
after his death descended unto 
Sylvanus Spenser, his son and heir, 
who doth now possess the same— 
viz., the Castle of Kilcolman, with 
ece acres of land p. ell of the said 
seignory, being the demesne lands 
of the same.” It then goes on to 
recite the various other denomina- 
tions of land, and their acreage, 
tenants’ names, rents, &c., with any 
particulars of which it is unneces- 
sary to load our pages. 

It may, however, be interesting to 
learn, that Sylvanus Spenser married 
the eldest daughter of David Nagle, 
of Monanimy Castle, on the banks 
of the Blackwater, county of 
Cork, and her grand-niece was 
the mother of the Right Honour- 
able Edmund Burke. The Rev. 
Mr. Gibson suggests that the 
great statesman was called Edmund 
after the Poet. For a full account 
of the poet Spenser’s descendants, 
vide Rey. Mr. Gibson’s “ History of 
Cork,” vol. 1, chapter xvi. 

Sir Thomas Norris, President of 
the two provinces of Munster, and 
his brother, Sir John Norris, made 
a raid into Ulster in 1595. They 
marched to Newry, and passed 
from thence towards Armagh. 
When they had proceeded about 
half-way, they were met by the Irish 
forces, who proceeded to annoy, 
shoot, pierce and spear them. The 
General, Sir John, and Sir Thomas, 
were wounded upon that occasion. 

Soon after this, Sir Thomas Norris 
returned to Cork, and held a court, 
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when, in 1596, Conor O’Brien was 
convicted of stealing cattle, in 
the great wood near Charleville, 
and hung. The President fell in 
battle in 1599. Thomas Burke, 
of Castleconnell, who was then in 
rebellion, met the President within 
two miles of Pallas Green, in the 
county of Limerick. The President 
fell mortaily wounded from the 
thrust ofa pike, where the jawbone 
joins the upper part of the neck.* 

In 1600, Sir Warham. St. Leger, 
President of Munster, met his 
death as he and some other officers 
were riding for recreation near 
Cork. Within a mile of the city, 
Sir Warham St. Leger and one of 
his servants, straggling from his 
company, were suddenly charged 


upon by Hugh Maguire, Lord of 


Fermanagh, a commander of cay- 
alry, under O’Neill. “Sir Warham 
discharged his pistol, and shot the 
traytor, and hee (St. Leger) was 
strucken with the other (Maguire's) 
horseman’s staff in the head, of 
which wound hee dyed, but none 
else on either side was slain.” fF 
The next President of Munster 
was the cautious and crafty states- 
man, Sir George Carew. His policy 
was to set the Irish chiefs against 
each other, and thus weaken them, 
so they could be easily dealt with. 
He caused James Fitzgerald, Earl 
of Desmond, who had been for 
sixteen years a prisoner in the 
Tower, to be released and brought 
to Ireland. On his arrival at Kil- 
mallock, long the chief seat of the 
Desmonds, and at this day display- 
ing traces of its great magnificence 
in lofty castles and stately man- 
sions, he was welcomed with enthu- 
siasm. The tenants and adherents 
of this puissant family flocked to 
hail his coming—the young men 
and maidens, the old followers and 
their families, met him on the out- 
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skirts of the town. The windows 
of the houses which overlooked the 
streets, the tops of the roofs were 
thronged with eager spectators, 
and shouts of wishes for his pros- 
perity, greeted the approach to his 
ancestral halls of the young Earl of 
Desmond. 

Short-lived was the welcome to 
the earl. The next day was Sun- 
day, and, instead of proceeding, 
as his ancestors had done, to the 
Catholic church, where they always 
heard Mass, he went to the Pro- 
testant church. The joy of the 
people at his coming was turned 
into grief, for his forsaking the 
creed of his family. They could 
not restrain their manifestations of 
anger and disgust. On his way 
back from the Protestant church, 
accompanied by the Archbishop of 
Cashel, both he and the Arch- 
bishop were hooted, hissed, and 
insulted.t 

This terminated the earl’s career 
in Ireland. He had failed to win the 
people. The President sent him 
back to Queen Elizabeth, who re- 
committed him to the Tower, where 
he died in a few months. 

The fate of the remaining Earl 
of Desmond, commonly called the 
Sugan Earl, was little less bitter. 
Hunted from house to house—out- 
lawed as a traitor, he sought 
refuge in a mountain cave in the 
territory of FitzGibbon, commonly 
called the “ White Knight” from 
the colour of his armour. The 
President, who was made ac- 
quainted with this circumstance of 
the outlawed earl’s place of shelter, 
which was unknown to the White 
Knight, sent for him to Cork, and 
reproached him with his negligence. 
FitzGibbon returned to the sha- 
dow of the Galtees in a depressed 
state of mind at the loss of the 
President’s good opinion. This 
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was noticed by his retainers, and 
one of them, who was greatly 
attached to him, and who was ac- 
quainted with the outlawed earl’s 
hiding-place, on hearing the cause 
of the White Knight’s sorrow, 
said—* Follow me, and I will bring 
you to where he is.” FitzGibbon 
did so, accompanied by Redmond 
Burke, and six of his men. They 
reached the cave in the rugged 
passes of the Galtee mountains, 
called the“ Cave of the Grey Sheep,” 
in the Glen of Aherlow, county of 
Tipperary. Here FitzGibbon called 
aloud “James FitzThomas, come 
out and render yourself a_ pri- 
soner!”? The earl did so, and called 
on Burke to seize FitzGibbon. He 
did not comply with this order, but 
falling upon the earl, and his only 
companion, his foster-brother, who 
would not desert him, bound them. 
They were sent captives to the 
Lord President, at Shandon Castle, 
Cork, who forwarded the earl to 
London. He, too, died in the 
Tower, and was buried alongside 
his cousin, the Parliamentary earl. 

During the Presidency of Sir 
George Carew, the Presidential 
Court of the province of Munster 
was presided over by two able 
judges, Sir Nicholas Walshe, Chief 
Justice, and Gerald Comerford, 
Second Justice. I hope the legal 
profession was then better sup- 
plied with practitioners than the 
medical profession, as appears 
from the following:—The Pre- 
sident, when ill, and in want 
of a physician, writing to the 
Queen from Cork on September 29, 
1602, states:—“ Ireland is desti- 
tute of learned men of English 
birth, and with Irish physicians, 
—knowing the good will they beare 
me—if they were learned, I dare 
not venture.” 

Munster, under the Presidency 
of Sir George Carew, knew little of 
law or order save the conquering 
arm of English power. He was 
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seldom out of the field of strife. 
He left Sir Charles Wilmot and 
Sir George Thornton, joint com- 
missioners for the government of 
the province, on leaving Cork, in 
February 1603, for England, learn- 
ing the Queen was very unwell, 
He was not in time to find the 
Queen alive. She died before he 
reached Chester, but he was in 
time to assist in proclaiming 
James VI. of Scotland as the 
King of England, by whom he 
was created Lord Totnes. 

During his absence from Mun- 
ster, Sir George Thornton, one of 
the two commissioners of Munster, 
applied to Thomas Sarsfield, then 
Mayor, to have the new King pro- 
claimed. The Mayor, who from 
some cause or other had not made 
up his mind to proclaim James, 
replied,—* The Charter of Cork 
allowed his taking time to consider 
of it.” Sir George replied “ that 
the King, who had a just right 
to the Crown, had been proclaimed 
in Dublin, and that a delay would 
be taken ill.” 

To this the Mayor shortly re- 
joined that “ Perkin Warbeck had 
also been proclaimed in Dublin; 
and that much damage had come 
of their precipitation.” The Chief 
Justice of Munster, Saxey, who was 
present, said “they should be com- 
mitted “if they refused.” This 
seems to have excited the resent- 
ment of the Corporation, for Wil- 
liam Mead, the Recorder, replied, 
“There was no one there with autho- 
rity to commit them.” The Cor- 
poration of Cork had resolved not 
to do things in a hurry. They 
retired to the court-house and left 
Sir George Thornton and his party 
out in the cold. 

They remained pacing up and 
down the street outside the court- 
house for an hour, when, growing 
impatient, Sir George sent to the 
Mayor, to know “if they had made 
up their mind what to do.” 
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The answer was “ No.” 

Another hour elapsed, and again 
the Commissioner sent to hear the 
decision of the Corporation. The 
Recorder, not very civilly, told the 
messenger “he could have no 
answer until next day, if even 
then.” Whereon Sir George and 
his suite went in person, and the 
Recorder gave them scant courtesy. 
Sir Richard Boyle, afterwards the 
great Earl of Cork, was then Clerk 
of the Presidential Court of Mun- 
ster, and he reproved the learned 
Recorder for his conduct, desiring 
him “not to break out in so un- 
reasonable and choleric a fashion.” 

Mead at once said, “Though I 
do not break out, there are thou- 
sands ready to do so.” 

Sir George instantly requested 
the Recorder “to explain what he 
meant by those words.” 

“Very well,” replied Mead, “ but 
the city must have three or four 
days time to consult about the 
ceremony.” 

The delay was spent in preparing 
for civil war. 

For some time the city was in 
open rebellion, but when matters 
were looking serious, the Mayor 
and Corporation, knowing the very 
decided character of the then Vice- 
roy, Lord Mountjoy, wrote by way 
of excuse to that nobleman, to say, 
“they had received the King’s 
proclamation only on the 11th of 
April, and put off the ceremony 
until the 16th, in order that 
it might be done with more 
solemnity.” The Commissioners of 
Munster, we may feel assured, gave 
the Viceroy avery different account 
of the state of affairs. 

Cork was not the only city on the 
Munster circuit that became re- 
luctant to proclaim the King of 
Scots King of Ireland—Waterford 
was also in revolt, so that the Lord 
Deputy, judging the situation of 
affairs in the provinces required his 
immediate present attention, pro- 
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ceeded with a numerous army into 
Munster. On the 5th of May, 
1603, Lord Mountjoy summoned the 
Mayor of Waterford to open the 
gates of that city, and receive him 
and his army. The spirit of rebel- 
lion immediately appeared. The 
gate was shut against the Lord 
Deputy and his troops, and the 
citizens pleaded “that by a Charter 
of King John, they were exempted 
from quartering soldiers.” 

While the parties were thus en- 
gaged, we learn from Dr. Ryland’s 
“ History of Waterford,” two eccle- 
siastics, Dr. White and a young 
Dominican friar, came into the 
camp. They were habited in the 
dress of their order. When they 
entered the Lord Deputy’s tent, 
Dr. White commenced a violent re- 
ligious controversy, “all of which,” 
we are told, “ his lordship did most 
learnedly confute.” He then severely 
reprehended the conduct of the citi- 
zens, “threatened to draw King 
James’s sword, and cut the Charter of 
King John to pieces,” aud declared his 
intention, “if they persisted in their 
obstinacy, to level their city, and 
strew it with salt.” This resolute 
language was effectual. The citizens, 
awed into submission, opened the 
gates, and the Viceroy and his 
troops entered. The citizens took 
the oath of allegiance, and, in order 
that they should keep it, a strong 
garrison was placed in the city. 

The Lord Deputy next visited 
Cork, prepared to punish any resist- 
ance to his authority. The Mayor 
was apprised of his coming, and it 
was debated if he should be allowed 
to enter. There were great num- 
bers of the citizens of the capital of 
Munster who were opposed to it; 
but wiser counsels prevailed, and 
the Viceroy entered Cork on the 
1lth of May, 1603. Ploughshares 
were placed by the citizens along 
his route through the city, to inti- 
mate that the destruction of the 
growing crops by the soldiers had 
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caused so many ploughs to be idle. 
This gave the Lord Deputy a solu- 
tion of the cause for popular dis- 
content. 

Several of those who took part 
in the late rebellion were ordered to 
be tried. A grand jury, consisting 
of only fifteen members, found bills 
against Mead the Recorder, Mr. 
Gould, and others. They were tried 
before the two Commissioners, the 
Chief Justice, and William Saxey 
and Gerald Comerford, justices 
Mead, who is described as having 
been the ringleader of the revolt, 
was acquitted, though it is hard to 
learn on what grounds. Gould 
pleaded in justification, that “ goods 
he sold the wife of the late Presi- 
dent—Sir George Carew—and for 
which he paid good coin, was paid 
for by Lady Carew’s steward in 
mixed money.” Whereon the Cork 
jury, regarding such conduct as 
good grounds for rebellion in the 
honest trader, acquitted him. 

The Recorder having thought it 
prudent after his discharge from 
custody to visit the Continent, 
when at Naples wrote a treason- 
able book called ‘Advice to the 
Catholics of Munster,” a copy of 
which is preserved in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. He did not 
return to Ireland, but died at 
Naples.* 


CHAPTER II. 


Sir Henry Becuer was appointed 
Lord President of Munster in 1604. 
He comes next after Sir George 
Carew in the list of Presidents— 
Sir George Thornton and Sir Charles 
Wilmot being only Commissioners. 
I do not find any account of circuits 
during the six years Sir Henry 
Becher held the office of President. 
He died in 1610, and was succeeded 
by Lord Danvers, who had been a 
commander of cavalry to Lord 
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Mountjoy. Several changes of 
Presidents quickly followed each 
other. Sir Oliver St. John was 
President of Munster in 1611. He 
nominated Sir Richard Moryson 
Vice-President, and was replaced 
in 1616 by the Earl of Thomond. 
This nobleman dying the same year, 
Sir Edward Villiers became Lord 
President. 

The Clerk of the Council of 
Munster, from 1602, for several 
years, was Richard Boyle, the cele- 
brated first Earl of Cork. The 
salary was only £20 per annuum, 
but the fees of office were very re- 
munerative. Together with filling 
the office of Clerk of the Council, 
Boyle was also a magistrate for the 
whole province of Munster, and 
was constantly in attendance upon 
the Lord President, who employed 
him in various duties requiring 
ability and despatch. The following 
incident in his life, related by him- 
self, is an instance:— 

“As Clerk of the Council, I at- 
tended the Lord President in all his 
employments, and waited on him 
during all the siege of Kinsale, and 
was employed by his Lordship to 
her Majesty, with the news of that 
happy victory, in which employ- 
ment I made a speedy expedition to 
the Court, for I left my Lord Presi- 
dent at Shandon Castle, near Cork, 
on the Monday morning, near two 
o’clock, and next day being Tues- 
day, I delivered my packet, and 
supped with Sir Robert Cecil, being 
then principal Secretary of State, 
at his house in the Strand; who, 
after supper, held me in discourse 
until two o’clock in the morning, 
and by seven that morning called 
upon me to attend him to the Court, 
where he presented me to her 
Majesty, in her bed-chamber, who 
remembered me, calling me by my 
name, and giving me her hand to 
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kiss, and telling me that she was 
glad that I was the happy man to 
bring the first news of that glorious 
victory. And after her Majesty had 
interrogated me upon sundry ques- 
tions, very punctually; and that 
therein I had given her full satis- 
faction in every particular, she again 
gave me her hand to kiss, and 
recommended my despatch for Ire- 
land, and so dismissed me with 
grace and favyour.”* 

When the ill-fated Lord Went- 
worth, afterwards Lord Strafford, 
became Lord Deputy of Ireland in 
January, 1631,Sir William St. Leger 
was President of Munster. He was 
appointed President of Munster in 
1627. During the civil strife which 
desolated Ireland from 1641 to 1650, 
the circuits of the judges seem to 
have been suspended. The unhappy 
contests which prevailed during 
these disastrous years belong to the 
general history of the kingdom, and 
I have no desire to mark any of 
the blood-stained details into my 
peaceful narrative of events upon 
the Munster circuit. 

St. Leger, the Lord President of 
Munster, died at Doneraile on the 
2nd of July, 1642. It is supposed 
the dissensions between the King 
and the Parliament so affected his 
health as to have hastened his disso- 
lution. The Lord Inchiquin, who 
had married St. Leger’s daughter, 
was appointed by the Lords’ Jus- 
tices to the vacant office of Presi- 
dent of Munster. During his 
presidency there was, according to 
the Rev. Mr. Gibson, historian of 
Cork, a daring and decided measure 
adopted for turning the native Irish 
out of Cork, Youghal, and Kinsale, 
and to justify this, a plot was said 
to have been discovered. 

A tract, published in-London in 
1644, entitled “A Plot Discovered 
in Ireland, and prevented without 
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the Shedding of Blood,” bears 
the name of Jane Coe. The 
following extracts show the ter- 
rible rancorous spirit of these 
fearful times :—“I know you have 
heard how my Lord Inchiquin hath 
put the Irish out of Cork in July 
last, and not without much cause, 
for there was a most horrid, damn- 
able, and bloody plot of conspiracy 
invented and practised by the 
Popish priests and _ bloodthirsty 
Jesuits, and the same of a sudden 
to be put in execution by the towns- 
men of Cork, who were confederates 
with that bloody arch-rebel, the 
Lord of Muskerry.”’ 

The tract describes the nature of 
the plot, the discovery, and execu- 
tion of the priests, and thus con- 
tinues :-—“ For the rest of the 
townsmen they had engaged them- 
selves in this inhuman conspiracy, 
they were so many in number, and 
being at least six to one of our 
English, they could not so well be 
taken, or apprehended without 
great danger and much effusion of 
blood on both sides. But the Go- 
vernor of Cork and the rest of the 
chief commanders, for the better 
prevention of so great a danger, 
devised a remarkable counter-plot 
(for the taking and apprehending 
the town conspirators rather by 
policy than by violence), and for 
that purpose caused Captain Mus- 
champ, Governor of the Great Fort 
of Cork, tofeign to be drunk. And 
so, as it were, in a merry humour, 
invited himself to Master Major 
(Mayor) his house to dinner ; and, 
accordingly he dined there, and after 
the Irish fashion, was kindly enter- 
tained,and diverscups passedaround 
of sack, claret, and usquebaugh, 
in friendly manner, to welcome 
him, and make him the more merrily 
disposed. And sitting at dinner 
they discourse of divers matters 
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concerning the present distractions 
of these times, and divers proposi- 
tions were made, and every one gave 
their opinions according to their 
own apprehensions; and, amongst 
other discourses, Captain Mus- 
champ, seeming to be in merry 
humour, did speak these, or such 
like words :— 

“** Well, Master Major, if that it 
should please God that the Parlia- 
ment ships were in the harbour of 
Cork, if you and the rest would not 
take the covenant to be true to the 
King and Parliament, 1 protest I 
would, with the great ordnance in 
the fort, beat down all the houses in 
Cork about your ears.’ 

“ With that, the Major and the 
rest of the company rose up ina 
great fury, and said ‘that he had 
spoken treason, and he should 
answer it;’ and so they brought 
him before the Governor, and re- 
peated the words he had spoken, 
desiring that he might be proceeded 
against according to law, in such 
cases provided, 

“ Whereupon the Governor gave 
many thanks to Master Major in 
shewing himself so good a subject 
in discovering such a treason as 
that was, saying, ‘it was time to 
look about, as when we shall have 
the chief officers that are put in 
trust with matters of such concern- 
ment as he was, being Governor of 
the King’s forts, should speak such 
treasonable words. And therefore, 
Master Major, you shall have my 
best assistance, and such punish- 
ment shall be inflicted upon him as 
martial law will permit.” 

“So the Major, for the present, 
departed, and the martial law was 
called. And the Council of War 
met, aud sat upon his trial. The 
business examined, the witnesses 
produced, the words were proved 
against him, and being found guilty 
he was condemned by the Council 
of War, and had his sentence given 
—to be hanged next day. 
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“ And at the time appointed, the 
sheriffs and the greatest part of the 
city came to see the execution; and 
the prisoner was brought out of the 
city, well guarded, with a company 
of musqueteers; and when they 
perceived that the chiefest and 
most dangerous men of the city 
were come out of the gates, the 
word was given, and the prisoner, 
Captain Muschamp, being set at 
liberty, did command his officers to 
lay hold on all the chiefest of the 
citizens, and carry them prisoners 
to the fort whereof he was captain 
and governor. And as soon as they 
were taken, the chiefest aldermen 
and others in the city were taken, 


. and kept prisoners as hostages to 


secure the English as well within 
as without the gates, which were at 
that instant shut up, and the draw- 
bridge taken up, so that none could 
come in or go out, till all the matters 
were pacified. 

“ And in the meantime there was 
a proclamation made, that if the 
Irish resisted the English, the sol- 
diers should shoot them ; and if any 
English were killed in that broil the 
chiefest of the city should be hanged 
over their walls; which proclama- 
tion did so terrify the Irish that 
they were all glad to be quiet, and 
so there was no great hurt done, 
which was much to be admired, 
that a matter of so dangerous a 
consequence should be effected 
without any further trouble, and 
the projectors thereof highly to be 
commended in devising such a 
stratagem of mercy in time of such 
troubles and rebellion to prevent 
the shedding of guileless blood.” 

The comments of the reverend 
historian of Cork on this trans- 
action, are not very complimentary 
to the participators :— 

“The affair described by Jane 
Coe, was, no doubt, very clever, but 
very disgraceful, especially to men 
of authority. This anti-Popish plot 
was worthy of a pot-house. The 

19—2 
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governor of an important fort feigns 
drunkenness, staggers, uninvited, 
to the mayor’s house, broaches 
treason, is arrested, has a sham 
trial—his judge being in the plot— 
and is condemned to be executed. 
The principal inhabitants go out to 
see him hanged, and, at a given 
signal, are seized and turned out of 
the city to wander as vagabonds up 
and down the country.”* Lord 
Inchiquin, the instigator of this 
scheme, was confirmed in the office 
of President by the English Parlia- 
ment. But the records of the 
Munster circuit are a blank for 
some years. The civil authority 
ceased in Cork on the 28th of July, 
1644, and was not renewed till the 
year 1655, when John Hodder was 
elected Mayor. 

Cromwell, during his sojourn in 
Ireland, went the Munster cir- 
cuit. He had his own method of 
general gaol delivery, and, from the 
way he treated the ill-fated in- 
habitants of Drogheda, few towns 
offered resistance to his entrance— 
of these, however, Waterford was 
one. He could not take the urbs 
tntacta for a long period. As few 
witty sayings of the grim-visaged 
Protector have reached us, I give 
one he made while on the Munster 


circuit. 


Being in want of ordnance, he 
ordered the church bells of Cork to 
be cast into.siege guns. Some of 
his fanatical officers remonstrated 
with him upon the sacrilegious use 
he was making of these appurte- 
nances to places devoted to the 
worship of the Most High. Crom- 
well replied, “ Since gunpowder was 
invented by a monk, surely it is not 
wrong to promote church bells into 
canons.” 

Another specimen of Cromwell’s 
humour is this. Mr. Magner, of 
Castle-Magner, near Maliow, went 
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to Cork to pay his respects to the 
Lord Protector, possibly with a view 
to remove impressions of the hosti- 
lity of Mr. Magner to the Puritans. 
Cromwell was told he was a Malig- 
nant, and had given much trouble 
to the Parliamentary adherents 
during the civil war. Cromwell 
received him with apparent friend- 
liness—expressed the pleasure he 
felt at Mr. Magner’s visit, and on 
his taking leave Cromwell entrusted 
him with a letter for Colonel Phair, 
then commanding the Parliamentary 
forces in Munster. 

Mr. Magner, possibly distrusting 
the cordial reception he received 
from Cromwell, thought it prudent 
to ascertain the contents of the 
letter he was to deliver to Colonel 
Phair. His sagacity was rewarded 
by discovering it was a warrant for 
his death, couched in the laconic 
words, “ Execute the Bearer.” 

Richard Magner then and there 
resolved he would not be the victim 
of Oliver’s vengeance, but he would 
allow some one else to carry the 
fatal order. Now, there was in 
command of the garrison of Mallow 
an officer who incurred Magner’s 
enmity by seizing his flocks aud 
damaging his property. He there- 
fore called upon this officer, and, 
handing him the letter, carefully 
resealed, said, “the Lieutenant- 
General requested it should be 
delivered to Colonel Phair in per- 
son, without delay.” 

Proud of his mission, the officer 
prepared to deliver it at once, and 
Magner went to his home. When 
Colonel Phair read the letter, 
knowing the character of the stern 
Roundhead who brought it, and con- 
scious there was a mistake some- 
where, he hesitated to carry out the 
contents until he communicated 
with Cromwell. This saved the 
officer's life. Cromweil then knew 
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he had been out-generaled; and, 
we may be sure, Mr. Richard Mag- 
ner took good care to give him no 
other opportunity of ordering his 
execution. 

Among those adherents of Crom- 
well who obtained grants of land in 
Munster, was Sir William Penn. 
He first got the castle of Mac- 
room, and resided there in 1656, 
which caused the belief that his 
celebrated son, William Penn, of 
Quaker celebrity, was born in Mac- 
room Castle; but he was born in 
London on the 11th of October, 
1644—twelve years before the ad- 
miral, his father, went to Macroom. 

When Cromwell was appointing 
commissioners for civil affairs in Ire- 
land, he appointed Miles Corbet— 
one of the regicides who sat upon 
the trial of King Charles I.—Com- 
missioner for Munster. This bar- 
rister was afterwards Chief Baron 
of the Irish Court of Exchequer, and 
obtained a grant of the Condon pro- 
perty on the river Funcheon, which 
was divided between him and the 
Lord Deputy Fleetwood. This pro- 
perty was then called Cloghleagh, 
from the stately castle of the Con- 
dons, built on a lofty ledge of rock, 
rising from the brink of the river, 
and now forming a striking and 
picturesque feature in Moor Park, 
the demesne of the Earl of Mount- 
eashel. The Lord Deputy wished 
to change the Irish name of Clogh- 
Jleagh for Kilworth, a place in 
Leicestershire near which he was 
born. Corbet would have retained 
the old name; but being the less 
powerful of the grantees, had to 
yield, and thus the Leicestershire 
name is given to the Irish post- 
town. Kilworth, we shall see later 
on, produced another Irish Chief 
Baron, a very much abler lawyer 
than Chief Baron Corbet—the late 
Right Honourable David R. Pigot, 
for many years one of the leaders 
and ornaments of the Munster cir- 
cuit. 
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Through Cromwell’s influence, 
Ireton, his son-in-law and one of 
his ablest generals, became Lord 
President of Munster. Ireton ap- 
pointed Cook, who had been, un- 
happily for himself, solicitor-gene- 
ral during the trial of King 
Charles I., Judge of the Provincial 
Court. He also had grants of 
land in the county of Cork, whence 
Castle Cook—long the seat of the 
respectable county of Cork family of 
Cook-Collis—bears its name. 

This provincial judge was not 
allowed to end his days tranquilly. 
Shortly after the restoration of 
Charles II., diligent search was 
made for all the surviving regicides, 
and Cook was arrested. In those 
days, when men’s tempers were 
boiling over with loyalty for the 
son of the martyred king, convic- 
tion and execution rapidly followed 
on trial, and the Munster Provin- 
cial Court lost its judge by his exe- 
cution. Ireton was dead, and his 
judge, Cook, was executed, and Lord 
Orrery, son of the eclebrated Earl 
of Cork, was Lord President of 
Munster after the restoration. 
Among the papers of Sir John 
Henry Butler, of the Ormond 
family, I find the following charge 
to the grand jury, showing that 
law and order was being re-estab- 
lished :— 


“Gentlemen,—In obedience to this 
command, and in pursuance of the 
trust reposed in us by this commission, 
which you have heard, we are thus 
publicly and openly assembled here 
to-day—a day which, to us. is a calm 
after a tempest; a sunshine after a 
fog; a time of peace and tranquillity 
after the horror and confusion of an 
intestine war, and the distraction of an 
unsettled Commonwealth. 

“Tt were but the loss of much time 
and labour, to discant on the present 
state of things, or to cast into the 
balance the advantages and emoluments 
of a peaceable and orderly Government, 
with the spoils, rapines, and innu- 
merable calamities of a rebellious and. 
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domestic war. You all that are now 
partakers of the benefit of the one, can 
give a more ample and judicious ac- 
count, having a more distinct remem- 
brance, and some of you a woeful 
experience of the effects of the other. 
Religion, the mother of Peace; Plenty, 
the daughter; and Law, the guardian ; 
how often, how long have they been 
obscured, estranged, and ravished from 
us; and, in their stead, heresy had 
misguided us, famine diseased us, and 
the lawless arbitrary humours of evil 
men undone us! But now, through the 
great goodness of God, and the pru- 
dent care of Him that governs us 
we begin to recover from our miseries, 
and return to our pristine establishment. 
Religion is preserved to us in so many 
shapes, and preached to us by so many 
mouths of all sects, that, unless we be 
blind and deaf, we cannot miss it. 
Plenty was never more generally, more 
sensibly, known to this naticn. The 
windows of Heaven are largely opened, 
and the fertile womb of the earth hath 
prodigally delivered her burthen to our 
comfort and refreshment; inasmuch 
that I might well say, there is a cornu- 
copia among you. 


“The laws, which the loud clamour 
of war had so long silenced, do now 
speak aloud in our ears; the courts are 
re-erected, and the law books are thrown 
open before us, and being translated 
into our mother tungue, we can now, 
without relying on the weak crutches 
of human learning, pry intothose secrets 
which were hidden from our forefathers, 
and speak our minds in plain English. 
A ready instance and confirmation 
hereof, is our free and unmolested 
meeting here this day ; where, accord- 
ing to the several articles empowering 
us to sit here, I will briefly inform you 
and put you in mind, such as know 
already their duty and business in this 
place. 


Having detailed the usual bills 
to go before the grand jury, he re- 
ferred to the following, which, 
being now nearly all obsolete, may 
be considered curious. I accord- 
ingly enumerate them. They show 
the care and regard paid to the 
morality of the people, which, pro- 
bably, was enjoined by Oliver Crom- 
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well and the Puritans. The grand 
jury were to inquire as to parties 
for— 


“1. Profaning the Sabbath by keep- 
ing fairs or markets, by manual labour, 
by plays, haunting taverns and ale- 
houses. 

“2. Cursers and common swearers. 

« 3. Common turbulent drunkards. 

“4, Common adulterers. 

**5. Fornicators. 

“6. Keepers of common gaming- 
houses, and common gamesters. 

“7, Alehouse keepers that keep dis- 
order in their houses. 

“8. Plowing by the tail. 

“9. Pulling the wool of living sheep. 
“10. Burning of corn in the straw. 
“11. Selling of wine, ale, or any other 

liquor, in any town franchised, by 
measure not sealed. 
“12. Cosherers and idle wanderers.” 


Having carefully enumerated 
these offences, the learned judge 


added :— 


“ Thave now only one thing to mind 
you of, as a general caution to you in 
presentments—that in those you make 
you set down, to a certainty of the 
person presented, with the time and 
place, with the manner of the fact; 
otherwise let the matter be what it will, 
for which you do present any man, the 
presentment may become void and of 
no effect, for defect in the manner of 
making it and setting it down will 
make it void. 

“Now, gentlemen, proceed to your 
business; and let your skill and better 
judgment supply in your presentments, 
whatever defects you have discovered 
in the charge, and in the deliverer of 
it, whom my brother has desired to 
perform the task, though being the 
least able and only a probationer in this 
place.” 


The judges found great difficulty 
in restraining the violence of the 
nobility. Donough, Earl of Clan- 
carty, was entrusted by Lord Tyr- 
connell, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land—while James II. was king— 
with the command of the cavalry 
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of Munster. Finding himself 
without horses and arms for his 
men, he resolved to procure both. 
He attacked Castlemartyr, the seat 
of Colonel Boyle (now the splendid 
mansion of the Earl of Shannon), 
and took horses and arms to mount 
and equip 150 troopers. He was 
also successful in obtaining a large 
supply in Cork, andin the towns of 
the county. He spared neither 
rich or poor. At Mallow, he took 
the horse of a butcher, who com- 
plained to the judge of assize. 
The judge ordered the earl to make 
restitution. The noble lord pro- 
mised compliance, and sent his 
troopers to perform it; but they 
tossed the poor butcher in a blanket 
so violently, they broke every bone 
in his body, and he died from the 
effects of this practical joke. His 
family obtained compensation from 
King William III., and the lands 
they acquired from the MacCarthy 
family were called “the estate of 
the Butcher of Conscience.” * 

It appears that between provin- 
cial courts and manor courts a great 
deal of money was expended at this 
time in litigation on the Munster 
circuit. Thus, in the memoir of Sir 
Richard Cox, I find that, previous 
to his going to the bar, he had a 
lucrative practice as an attorney in 
the manor court of Bandon, where- 
of his uncle was seneschal. His 
practice extended throughout a 
good part of the Munster circuit, 
and his ability was so conspicuous 
he was advised to go to the bar. 
He did so, and was called by the 
benchers of Gray’s Inn, on the 
9th of August, 1673. The Mon- 
day before his call, he argued the 
Readers case, on short warning, so 
much to the satisfaction of a nume- 
rous and distinguished legal audi- 
ence, that Sir Francis Ratcliffe— 
afterwards Earl of Derwentwater— 
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offered him £100 a year and other 
great advantages, if he would settle 
near him in the north of England. 
Fortunately he declined this offer. 
He rose from rank to rank—was 
knighted, then created a baronet, 
Judge of the Common Pleas, Lord 
Chief Justice, Lord High Chancel- 
lor of Ireland, and several times 
Lord Justice. 

That he was possessed of much 
sagacity, the mode in which he 
tested the accuracy, or rather the 
inaccuracy, of a deserter from the 
camp of James II., may be quoted 
as a proof. When the forces of 
William and James were encamped 
upon opposite banks of the river 
Boyne, Mr. Cox was then secretary 
to Sir Robert Southwell, a minister 
in attendance on King William. 
Sir Robert, on Mr. Cox’s informa- 
tion, informed King William of the 
strength of the Jacobite forces. 
An officer was brought before the 
king who had lately deserted from 
the Irish camp, and he stated the 
number and position of James’s 
troops with such confidence that 
he quite startled the commarider 
of the allied army, for they were 
nearly double the number given 
by Mr. Cox. The king, in much 
trepidation, sent for Sir Robert 
Southwell, and told him he must 
have been misinformed, for the 
forces of the Irish were far more 
numerous than he was led to be- 
lieve. 

Sir Robert, much chagrined, 
spoke to Mr. Cox, asking how 
“he could have made so serious a 
blunder.” Mr. Cox bade him “ not 
be in the least alarmed, for he made 
his report, not upon mere conjec- 
ture, but on undoubted authority.” 

* Let us, sir,” he said, “ test the 
accuracy of this fellow.” 

“ How can this be done now?” 
inquired Sir Robert Southwell. 
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“Let him pass through our 
camp,” replied Mr. Cox. “ Let 
him survey it at his leisure, and 
then, when he has completed his 
survey, let him report to his Ma- 
jesty what he computes the number 
of our army to be.”’ 

This excellent suggestion greatly 
pleased the king, and it was at once 
adopted. The Irish deserter was 
brought through the various por- 
tions of the camp, and allowed 
every opportunity of making a 
careful scrutiny. When he had 
finished he returned to King 
William’s tent, and confidently 
asserted that his army was more 
than double the strength William 
actually knew them to consist of. 
He dismissed the deserter with a 
stinging reproof as a “conceited 
ill-guesser,” and highly commended 
the sagacity of Mr. Cox, who so 
cleverly discovered the falsehood 
of the statement.* 

Mr. Cox, native of the county 
of Cork, most probably went the 
Munster circuit, and had for co- 
circuiters Sir Richard Nagle, born 
at Anakessy, near Mallow, in the 
county of Cork, Sir Stephen Rice, 
and Sir Theobald Butler, also 
Munster men, very eminent law- 
yers and contemporaries. 

When King William had places 
to bestow, Sir Richard Cox was sure 
not to be forgotten. He was made 
Recorder of Waterford, on the 
Munster circuit, but this post not 
being deemed sufficient reward for 
his services, and a seat on the Irish 
Common Pleas Bench being vacant, 
he exchanged the Recordership of 
Waterford for the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. Here he was not 
allowed to remain long absent 
from Munster. He was sent to 
Cork in rather a singular capacity 
for a common law judge—military 
governor. A brief correspond- 
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ence between him and Sir James 
Cotter, an adherent of King 
James II., is so creditable to both 
writers, that I think it merits pre- 
servation here. Sir Richard Cox, 
under date of 1691, thus addresses 
his old friend :— 


“ Cork, July 6, 1691. 

“ Strn,—Upon the score of our former 
acquaintance, and the civility you have 
used to our friends whilst you were 
governor here, and since, I think myself 
obliged to let you know that I have 
both station and inclination to serve 
you. If it should happen that you 
threw yourself upon me without capitu- 
lation (for your party is certainly ruined, 
and will every minute decay), you 
shall, undoubtedly, be used as a man 
of honour; but, if you are of this 
opinion, bring off as many as you can, 
and their arms, because your terms 
will be so much the better. This will 
seem odd if you don’t apprehend the 
case desperate, but because I am sure 
it is so, therefore you have this friendly 
advertisement from, sir, 

“ Your very faithful 
“ Friend and servant, 
“ Ricnarp Cox. 
“To the Hon. Sir James Cotter.” 


Sir James Cotter thus replied :— 


* Sir,—Notwithstanding our former 
acquaintance, it seems you do not know 
me. Whatever I might have done 
with sitting still, when laid aside in 
civilities—which for justice sake I dis- 
tributed without distinction—I am now 
convinced, and will, I doubt uot, be in 
a condition to return yc-ur kindness ; for 
really your case is so desperate that 
you will soon have an occasion for it, 
and be confident, in anything that is 
just, you find me, sir, 

“ Your very affectionate 

“* Friend and servant, 
“James Correr.” 


Notwithstanding the hardihood 
of Sir James Cotter’s letter, his 
belief in the strength of his cause, 





* Harris's ‘* Life of Cox,” p. 210. 
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and the desperate nature of his 
friend’s, Sir Richard Cox’s, proved 
fallacies, he was obliged to sue for 
grace from Sir Richard, which was 
promptly given. 

It seems not very creditable 
that the judges of assize were 
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“In March (1692) the Lord Chief 
Justice and I went judges of 
assize to Cork and Waterford, and, 
by order of the Government, we 
gave printed protections to the 
Irish, for which we had sixpence 
a piece, so that we got 300li a 


allowed to sell protections. In 
the “ Autobiography of Sir Richard 
! Cox” * is the following entry :— 


piece that journey.” 


GRAFFITI D ITALIA. 
I. 
SAN MINIATO. 
(June 15.) 
I, 


Ser, I have climbed the mountain-side 
Up to this holy house of God, 
Where that Angelic Monk once trod, 


Who saw the heavens opened wide, 


And throned upon the crescent moon 
The Queen of heaven and of grace— 
Mary, could I but see thy face, 


Death could not come at all too soon. 


O! crowned by God with thorns and pain, 
Mother of Christ, O! mystic wife, 
My heart is weary of this life, 


And over-sad to sing again. 


O! crowned by God with love and flame, 
O! crowned by Christ the holy one, 
O! listen, ere the searching sun 


Show to the world my sin and shame. 





* Edited by Richard Caulfield, Esq., p. 13. 
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Graffiti D’ Italia. 


If, 


The oleander on the wall 
Grows crimson in the dawning light, 
Though the grey shadows of the night 
Lie yet on Florence as a pall. 


The dew is bright upon the hill, 
And bright the blossoms overhead, 
But, ah! the luccioli are fled, 


The grilli’s merry song is still. 


Only the leaves are gently stirred 
By the soft blowing of the gale, 
And in the almond-scented vale 


The lonely nightingale is heard. 


Ill. 


The day will make thee silent soon 
O! nightingale sing on for love, 
While yet upon the shadowy grove 
Fall the bright arrows of the moon. 


Before across the silent lawn 
In golden mist the morning steals, 
And to love's wearied eyes reveals 


The long white fingers of the dawn 


Fast climbing up the eastern sky, 
To grasp and slay the shuddering night, 
All careless of my heart’s delight, 

Or if the nightingale should die, 


Oscar O’F. Witts WILDE. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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AGAINST ALL ODDS. 


By F. W. Currey. 


Avutuor or *‘ Her Goop Names.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“PANCY EVER NEW.” 


Tue Ist of January following his 
father’s death, found Charlie Pren- 
dergast quartered with a detach- 
ment of his regiment at the very 
gates of Glenriveen. Ireland was in 
a very disturbed state in the winter 
of ’66-’67. Even strangers could 
not fail to be struck by the sullen 
demeanour of the people who were 
soon to break out into open, if not 
very fierce rebellion. Men slouched 
past their employers or superiors 
without yielding them the kindly 
greeting that had been a matter of 
custom. Knots of persons were 
always to be seen whispering at 
the street corners. Meetings and 
drillings were held all over the 
country, but almost openly in 
places where no military were near 
at hand. Robberies of arms were 
frequent, and the gentry through- 
out the island were ill at ease, for 
they had no guarantee how long 
the Fenians would maintain their 
moderate attitude. Old men began 
to hunt up their rather rusty 
pistols, while the younger genera- 
tion went after revolvers and 
systems of house defence, and 
many warlike preparations were 
made, which, thank God, turned 
out useless in the end. 

During those troublesome times 
a great deal devolved on Mr. Pren- 
dergast. He was Lieutenant of 


his county, and a warm friend to 
the Government in office, so his 
request that troops might be 
quartered in his village to protect 
him from a neighbouring moun- 
tainous region, tle population of 
which had the name of being 
dangerous and deeply tainted with 
Fenianism, was granted with very 
little hesitation, and a troop of 
Dragoons from the neighbouring 
garrison town of Rathmellick were 
ordered to take up their quarters 
in a disused mill just outside the 
gates of Glenriveen. Charlie Pren- 
dergast, at his own request, was sent 
in command, but he had for his 
subaltern a young man whose 
company he would gladly have 
dispensed with on detachment 
duty—a Mr. Singleton, son and 
heir to a viscount of the same 
name. They were not to be left 
téte-a-téte very long, however, for 
Bob Varley’s worldly prospects 
having improved, Mr. Donald Pren- 
dergast had made ‘no objection to 
his undertaking a voyage to Ireland 
to see his cousin Janet, and as- 
certain if she were of the same 
mind with regard to him. This 
being the case, Bob had written to 
propose himself as Charlie’s guest 
at the mill. 

The cause of Charlie’s dislike to 
Mr. Singleton was not far to seek. 
Their colonel had a very pretty 
niece, for whose favour both the 
young men had striven. Charlie 
had much the best of the rivalry, 
so far as the young lady herself 
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and her uncle’s approval were con- 
cerned, but Mr. Singleton had all 
the interest of the colonel’s wife; 
and so matters stood when Charlie 
left Rathmellick for the mill. 
Colonel Dillon looked upon him 
already as a nephew, but Mrs. 
Dillon opposed the idea in every 
way, wishing to secure a coronet for 
her niece. 

On the evening before the de- 
tachment set out, Dr. Quineen 
met Mr. Singleton in the street, 
and congratulated him on his good 
fortune in being located near Glen- 
riveen. But the young man did 
not seem to see his luck. 

“T call it a great bore being sent 
off to live in an old mill, iu the depth 
of winter too. I’m always nervous 
about my chest, an aunt of mine 
died of consumption the other 

” 


“ That’s a direct warning to you 
to be careful,” sneered the doctor, 
with professional contempt for a 
malingerer. 

“Exactly what I thought,” re- 
turned the other, “and I was 
thinking of asking you to try my 
chest. A very small thing would 
make the colonel let me off——” 

“ Mra. Dillon, you mean.” 

“Don’t chaff, doctor. I don’t 
want a sick certificate, or anything 
of that sort—only just a friendly 
hint that MRathmellick barracks 
would be better for me than a 
damp old mill.” 

“Oh I dare say there would be 
no great difficulty about it, but I 
should have thought you'd have 
liked to be sent off there. No- 
thing to do but scour the country 
a bit, dine with Mr. Prendergast, 
drink the best of wine, and shoot 
good coverts. And on wet days 


“try your luck with the old man’s 


niece, who is to have all his money, 
they say.” 

“TI don’t think that would be 
mich in my line,” returned Mr. 
Singleton, “but the shooting and 
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claret might be worth chancing a 
cough for.” 


“T thought you never shot?” 


‘inquired the doctor, slyly. 


“No more I do—in a general 
way—in this country, where you 
have to walk ten miles over a bog 
for one jack = Flat, you 
know, after Norfolk. But I sup- 
pose Mr, Prendergast could give 
one a bit of a battue.” 

“No mistake about it. The 
pheasants are so thick in the 
place, they’re roosting on the roof 
and windows.” 

“ By Jove!” 

“And as for cock—there isn’t 
such a glen in all Ireland for them 
as the back avenue. And you'll 
shoot twenty brace of snipe to 
your own gun on the mountain 
any day.” 

“By Jove!” again ejaculated 
the delighted subaltern. 

“How does your chest feel 
now?” asked the doctor, with a 
grin of contempt. 

““Oh, ever so much stronger,” 
—_ the young man. “1 will 
take my chance at the mill. Soldiers 
can’t pick and choo-e so much as 
all that.” 

“Then I needn’t drop the colone? 
a hint. Are you quite sure? for 
there’s nothing easier, and I’m sure 
any of the other young fellows 
would be glad to go to the mill and 
try their luck with the heiress. 
Doesn’t it sound queer to be talking 
of sending a fellow to the mill to 
make his fortune? I'll bet five 
younds this detachment will end 
in some fellow getting on to the 
treadmill of matrimony ; and that’s 
a life sentence, anyhow.” 

“Ay, and the deuce of a grind 
it turns out sometimes,” rejoined 
the experienced youth. “So the 
time to look out is before not after 
you get sent to it.” 

“True enough,” observed the 
doctor, “but l’ve great faith in a 
fortune. It’s a deal more sub- 
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stantial than sentiment ; is more full 
of nutriment, and lasts a deal longer.” 

When young Singleton returned 
to the solitude of his barrack-room 
he found pleuty of food for re- 
flection. In fact, he never could at 
any time be at a loss for something 
to think of. His person and his 
fortune were topics on which at all 
times his fancy loved to dwell; he 
never tired of them, and had the 
happy knack of contemplating self 
from so many points of view, that 
the subject never became mono- 
tonous, Sometimes, as on the 
present occasion, other people were 
mixed up with such personal re- 
flections. Indeed, considerations 
as to his own advantage were about 
the only things that ever made the 
Honourable William Singleton ever 
trouble himself much about his 
neighbours. 

One of the persons he was at 
present contemplating from this 
subjective point of view was an 
utter stranger to him. Until Dr. 
Quineen at a fortunate moment had 
mentioned her to him, he scarcely 
remembered to have so much as 
heard Janet Prendergast’s name. 
He had béen absorbed in laying a 
not very successful siege to the 
heart of Christine Dillon, the 
colonel’s niece, and had not troubled 
his head about other women. But 
now with shame he confessed to 
himself that his late conduct had 
been a great deviation from the 

sensible line he had laid down for 
himeelf in life. If his errors were 
to be atoned for, he must at once 
apply the freezing mixture of 
worldly wisdom to the unpleasantly 
warm emotion that had sprung up in 
the subdued corner of his anatomy 
where his heart lay. Christine’s 
soft brown eyes and light-hearted 
gaiety, with many other only too 
owerful fascinations, had disturbed 
is peace of mind long enough. 
She was penniless—that was enough 
to make it imperative on him to 
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think of ber no longer as one whom 
he might hope one day to call his 
wife. He had only to conjure up 
in his mind a few tableaux of what 
would happen if he informed his 
family he was going to give the 
needy house of Singleton a vis- 
countess from the ranks of penniless 
beauties. He pictured easily to 
himself his father’s indignation, 
his mother’s withering scorn, and 
the nasty things he should hear 
from his sisters, The Singletons 
were a poor family, who would 
rather die than give up appearances. 
They would entertain in thecountry, 
they would not give up their house 
in town, though to do these things 
they paid the penalty of never 
spending a shilling without a 
struggle to get the worth of two. 
But for the good sense which had 
prompted successive generations of 
Singletons to marry from prudence 
rather than inclination, the family 
must long ago have gone to ruin 
—that is, fallen into insignificance. 
For to fall away from fashionable 
society every true-bred Singleton 
looked upon as ruin. 

The end of all his reflections 
brought young Singleton to confess 
with a sigh that Christine must be 
given up, and a bid made for the 
heiress. Inclination must suffer 
violence for the sacred cause of 
principle. In pursuance of which 
manly determination, he made 
various inquiries as to Mr, Pren- 
dergast’s wealth and its future 
disposition. Of course a couple 
of hundred thousand pounds was 
tacked on to the real amount by 
rumour, but, allowing for exaggera- 
tion, the sum that remained was 
enough to make a fortune-hunter’s 
mouth water. And as every one 
assured him that a¢ least a hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds would 
come to Janet on tae old man’s 
death, Mr. Singleton determined 
to see at once what he could do to 
carry‘out the traditions of bis race 
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by marrying an heiress.. But at 
the same time it gave him a sharp 
pang to relinquish Christine Dillon 
—the more so, as for him to do 
so meant the removal of the last 
obstacle to Charlie Prendergast’s 
success. And since their rivalry 
the subaltern had grown to hate 
his captain. 

The day of their arrival at the 
mill, Charlie handed Singleton an 
invitation he had received from his 
uncle for them to dine that evening 
at Glenriveen. The proposal was 
received in the best possible manner, 
much to Charlie’s surprise, for he 
too had heard a long story about 
consumptive tendencies and a de- 
licate chest, and was at a loss to 
understand the sudden change in 
his brother officer’s humour. But 
a change there was undoubtedly. 
The lieutenant seemed pleased with 
everything. There was a splendid 
view from their windows,—the 
rooms were capital, much better 
than he had expected, and not at 
all cold,—it would be great fun 
hunting Fenians, and so on. 

Dinner hour that evening found 
the social atmosphere at Glenriveen 
less serene than usual. Not a 
small part of Mr. Alexander Pren- 
dergast’s hatred of his brother had 
descended to his nephew, and it 
was only after repeated entreaties 
and expostulations that Janet was 
able to persuade him not to ignore 
his heir altogether. Inthe morning 
it had not seemed so very great a 
thing to ask the young man to 
dinner, but as the time grew near 
for their meeting he became nervous 
and fidgety. And yet it was not 
his first time of seeing Charlie. 
He had once before been quartered 
at Rathmellick, and had then seen 
the inside of Glenriveen once or 
twice. 

“They're late,” the old gentle- 
man grumbled, as he stood with 
his back to the drawing-room fire, 
and his watch in his hand. “ Punce- 
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tuality seems now-a-days no part of 
young men’s politeness. I shan’t 
wait for them any longer—it’s five- 
and-twenty minutes to eight.” 

“Here they are,” said Janet, 
whose quick ears heard a ring at 
the hall-door bell. 

“Bother them, I wish they 
hadn’t come,” muttered their host. 

A minute later, Charlie and ~Mr. 
Singleton came into the room and 
explained the cause of their delay. 
They had walked up to the house, 
and taken a wrong turn at one place 
in the avenue. 

‘** Never mind,” said Mr. Prender- 
gast, doing his best to look civil, 
“we'll have dinner now. I hope 
the Glenriyeen air has given you a 
good appetite.” 

“Will you take my niece into 
dinner, Mr. Singleton ?” he added, 
a moment later, when an abnir- 
mally fat butler had thrown open 
the door that led to the dining- 
room. 

Mr. Singleton was only too 
happy. He had just finished his 
first superficial examination of 
Janet’s appearance, and found it 
tolerably satisfactory. He could 
have wished she were taller, and 
her nose more aquiline, for he 
knew that a commanding appear- 
ance carried with it a certain ad- 
vantage in London, where short- 
ness of stature and insignificance 
of person might give to those 
anxious not to see his wife an 
excuse for convenient short-sighted- 
ness. A tall woman with prononcé 
features is not likely to be over- 
looked even in a crowd, where little 
people have a bad chance of notice, 
If Janet turned out very attractive, 
the drawback of her diminutive size 
might not signify much. And if 
she had a hundred and _ fifty 
thousand pounds it would not 
matter if she were only four feet 
high. As soon as ever they sat 
down to table, the young man said 
to himself, “ Now, I’ll try and draw 
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her out.” Accordingly, putting on 
that confidential and somewhat in- 
timate manner that disgusts some 
women and prevails with others, he. 
began the process of drawing her 
out on this wise :— 

“ Awful pause there is always at 
dinner when the soup is going on.” 

This remark probably referred to 
the fact that, as yet, neither Mr. 
Prendergast nor his nephew, who 
sat side by side, had addressed one 
word to each other. 

* Don’t you remember the picture 
in Punch? Girl says, ‘ Soup’s very 
hot,’ and deaf old gentleman wants 
to have the remark repeated. It’s 
something or other like that.” 

Here Singleton grew a little 
confused, fearing the’ words “ deaf 
old gentleman” might have an un- 
pleasant personal application to one 
of the company; but he quickly 
recovered himself by the very in- 
telligent idea that if Mr. Prender- 
gast was deaf he couldn’t hear him- 
self called deaf. But to this con- 
soling notion followed the less 
pleasant thought that Mr. Prender- 
gast, without being in the least deaf, 
might take the allusion to himself 
all the same, and fancy that his 
guest had assumed him to be hard 
of hearing. And the sharp glance 
of the old gentleman’s keen grey 
eyes, which, for a moment, rested 
on his guest’s face, somewhat con- 
firmed the uncomfortable impres- 
sion. He hastened, however, to 
atone for his possible indiscretion. 

“ Awfully charming place this 
seems to be, Miss Prendergast. 
I suppose you're awfully fond of 
it too?” 

“ Of course I am,” replied Janet, 
who thought her neighbour a most 
amusing, cheerful person, while she 
wondered what made her cousin 
Charlie so silent. 

“ You needn’t say you’re fond of 
Glenriveen, unless you are, Janet,” 
interrupted Mr. Prendergast ; “ my 
own opinion is, that it must be a 
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very dull place for a young girl 
fond of balls and parties and every 
kind of nonsense.” 

“‘Confound the old bore!” thought 
the subaltern, “I wish he’d talk to 
his nephew instead of listening to 
every word we say, and making one 
shiver with his horrid piercing grey 
eyes. I suppose he’s doing dragon 
to his heiress.” 

“T am fond of Glenriveen,” said 
Janet, looking pained at her uncle’s 
speech, “and if you are not tired 
of me, I am very happy here.” 

Mr. Prendergast did not like 
public displays of affection, so the 
only way in which he showed his 
appreciation of Janet’s remark wag 
by a grunt, after which he turned 
round and talked to Charlie about 
some grievances he had against the 
War Department. He soon be- 
came so engrossed in these that 
Singleton was free to carry on his 
operations with Janet. “ She seems 
a weak little thing,” said the young 
soldier to himself; “ I think I shall 
carry her by a coup-de-main. As- 
sume that a thing is done very 
often, and one finds it is done.” 

“Do you sing, Miss Prender- 
gast?” he asked softly, adjusting 
his eye-glass for the better study of 
her face and an entrée on his own 

late. 

“A little—I'm very fond of it.’ 

“Ah, I knew that,” he replied, 
confidently. 

“How?” asked Janet, in sur- 
prise. 

“Tt’s a point I’m hardly ever 
mistaken in,” he continued, looking 
up sideways at her, while the eye- 
glass, and the slight screw it gave 
his features, lent considerable force 
to their flattering expression. 
“ There’s a something or other in 
the voice—an intonation—a—a— 
roundness and tone that I can 
always detect at once.” 

Janet looked pleased at hearing 
her little treble thus praised. Per- 
haps it was the memory of her 
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voice that had awakened in Bob 
Varley’s heart a boyish affection,— 
by the way how very seldom Bob 
wrote to her. No doubt he was 
very busy trying to win a home for 
her, but still it would have been 
pleasant to hear from him a little 
oftener, all the same. 

“ You’re very fond of reading too, 
I dare say ?” continued Singleton, 
feeling he was getting on. 

“Oh, very. I read a great deal 
myself, besides which my uncle 
likes being read aloud to.” 

“ That’s the penalty vou pay for 
having a musical voice.” 

Janet blushed at this suggestion, 
and the eye-glass let her new ad- 
mirer see that she could really 
look rather pretty. At this dis- 
covery he smiled, and then she in 
turn reflected that he was a re- 
markably good-looking young man. 
There was nothing particularly 
noble about Janet at that moment. 

Dinner over, Janet retreated to 
the drawing-room. As soon as she 
was gone her uncle and Charlie fell 
to discussing politics, which soon 
made Singleton wish to retire. The 
claret kept him in his place for a 
while, however, after which he 
slipped out of the room after 
Janet, whom he surprised kneeling 
on the hearth-rug feeding a very 
old Jittle terrier with biscuit. 

“Fond of dogs?” he asked, as 
she scrambled to her feet, ashamed 
without a cause. 

“JT don’t care much for this one,” 
she replied, “ it belonged to an old 
servant of my uncle’s, and after 
her death he promised to let it end 
its days here in peace.” 

“Would you like a small smooth- 
haired fox-terrier? I’ve got three, 
and I want to get rid of one.” 

* Oh, but I’m sure you'd rather 
give it to some one else,” said Janet, 
hesitatingly, “ one of your brother- 
officers.” 

“If I wanted to give him to 
any one else I could have done so 
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before this. 
him to you.” 

Janet was not quite sure, in the 
innocence of her heart, whether or 
not she had committed an offence 
in hesitating to accept the dog. 
Mr. Singleton seemed to lay some 
stress upon her taking him, so with 
a smile of thanks, she said she 
would. 

“TI only ask one thing,” he said, 
“if, at any time, you part with 
‘Guess,’ send him back to me. 
But I hope you never will part 
with him,” he added, fixing his 
eyes earnestly upon her. 

“TI hope not, too,” said Janet, 
blushing without exactly knowing 
why, though perhaps if she had 
tried very hard she might have 
found out the reason. 

“ He’s such an awfully nice little 
dog, and I'm sure he’ll be awfully 
fond of you in no time. And he 
won’t leave a rat in the place,” 
said the youth, enthusiastically, as 
he buried himself in Mr. Prender- 
gast’s particular armchair, and 
proceeded to lay something like a 
very deliberate siege to Janet’s 
heart, until interrupted by his 
host’s entrance. 

““T feel bound to remark, Janet, 
that my opinion of that young man 
is improved,” said Mr. Prendergast, 
at the end of the evening, when they 
were alone again. 

“Which young man?” asked 
Janet, colouring. 

“« My nephew, of course,” replied 
her uncle, looking sharply at her, 
as he recollected some scraps of the 
conversation he had heard between 
her and the strange officer. 

Next morning Mr. Singleton paid 
Janet a visit and gave her the dog, 
observing to her uncle that he was 
glad to be rid of it, and should 
probably have drowned it if Miss 
Prendergast had not cared to have 
it. Mr. Prendergast, not being 
a judge of fox terriers, saw no- 
thing unlikely in the statement, 
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and the dog accordingly became an 
inmate of the house; and that day 
Janet thought less of Bob Varley 
than she had done any day since 
they had parted with so many sighs 
and mutual promises. 

Meanwhile Bob Varley was count- 
ing the hours till he was to see her 
again. He had been working with 
all his heart and strength, urged on 
by thoughts of her, and his intelli- 
gence had reaped a reward. His 
employers having found out the 
value of his services, made no 
secret of their approval, and in the 
office he was universally considered 
to be on the high road to fortune. 
A short time before he wrote to 
Charlie announcing his intended 
visit to Ireland, he had been able to 
render the great Anglo-American 
firm of Smith, Watkins and Smith, 
a signal service. They had been 
about to enter into dealings with a 
Virginian merchant to the extent 
of about £10,000, and though Bob 
had nothing to do with the deci- 
sions arrived at in the transaction, 
the correspondence relating to it 
passed through his hands, and he 
imagined more than once that he 
detected something wrong. Unable 
at last to keep his doubts to him- 
self any longer, he walked into the 
office of Mr. Smith, the senior part- 
ner, one morning, and told him all 
he suspected. Mr. Smith had felt 
a doubt in the matter himself, but 
as the transaction had been a spe- 
cial hobby of Mr. Watkins’s, he had 
not interfered very decidedly in 
the matter. Bob Varley’s ideas on 
the subject, however, were so clear 
and disquieting that Mr. Watkins 
was at once summoned to discuss 
the matter. Mr. Watkins lost his 
temper on the trying occasion, but 
the young clerk kept his, and 
pressed his arguments home till Mr. 
Smith was perfectly convinced of 
their soundness, and his partner was 
unable to oppose them further. 
The negotiations with the Virginian 
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merchant were accordingly broken 
off, but Mr. Watkins looked sulky. 
Ten days later, however, his coun- 
tenance changed when he found out 
that he had very nearly been the 
victim of an egregious swindle; 
then his resentment against the 
young clerk who had ventured to 
express his opinions so boldly and 
confidently, changed into something 
like admiration, and the upshot of 
the affair, so far as Bob Varley was 
concerned, was that he received a 
summons into the senior partner’s 
office one fine morning, and after 
being complimented in a manner 
that made him blush a good deal, 
and feel as he used to do in child- 
hood when his mother was pleased. 
with him, a cheque for £300 was 
put into his trembling hands. It 
was not the money that made him 
tremble, neither was it the praise 
exactly—it was his thankfulness 
that the turn of the tide seemed 
to Lave come at last, and that the 
dreary time during which he had 
never earned anything but the 
names of “rolling stone” and: 
“ne’er-do-well” seemed passing 
away with their disheartening re- 
proach. And then, when to these 
reflections succeeded a thought of 
Janet, his hands that held the cheque 
seemed to grow weak, and his head 
hung down as if be bad been repri- 
manded, and he was glad to escape 
out of his principal’s room, where 
the atmosphere suddenly seemed 
about to choke him. 

After the affair of the Virginian 
merchant, Bob’s request for a fort- 
night’s holiday was met most graci- 
ously, the more so as he would soon 
have to go to America on important 
business connected with the firm. 

The day before that fixed for his 
arrival at the mill, Charlie walked 
up to Glenriveen to tell Janet of his 
coming. He had only just begun 
to suspect her of fickleness, but 
hoped the news of which he was the 
bearer might fix her uncertain 
20 
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mind. To his disappointment he 
found her {#éte-d-téte with Mr. 
Singleton. 

Singleton was not altogether 
sorry for the interruption. He 
had been exerting himself very 
much, and his stock of conversation 
was nearly at an end. He was just 
concluding a dissertation on friend- 
ship when Charlie appeared. 

“There’s nothing like a friend,” 
he had been remarking—‘a real 
friend, who will stick up for you 
through thick and thin. A fellow’s 
no good if he'll only back you up 
when you're right ; any fool can do 
that for you. Time you want a 
real good friend is when you're 
gone just a bit close to the wind, 
and want to be set right again. I 


- always say, if you’re lucky enough 


to get one, there’s no friend like a 
woman—and it’s such confounded 
nonsense saying men and women 
can’t be friends without people’s 
talking *” But when Singleton 
had got thus far, Charlie’s appear- 
ance made his eloquence collapse 
suddenly. With great tact he 
changed the subject at once, and, 
stroking Guess’s back, remarked, 
“He’s an awfully nice little dog, 
isn’t he?” 

“ Delightful,” said Janet. 

Charlie was rather tired of these 
little interludes of dog conversation 
which always greeted his appear- 
ance whenever he interrupted a 
téte-a-téte. He came quickly to the 
point, in consequence. 

“ Janet, Iam expecting a visitor 
at the mill to-morrow.” 

“ Oh,” replied his cousin, looking 
anything but interested ; “‘ a brother 
officer, 1 suppose? I hope he’ll like 
it ” 


“ No, it’s not a brother officer. 
It’s some one you know.” 

“Oh,” in a colder tone than 
before. 

“Some one you know very well,” 
continued Charlie, even more em- 
phatically. 
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“Some of the relations, I sup- 
pose,” said Janet smiling, in reply 
to a glance of Mr. Singleton’s, and 
stooping down to caress Guess, who 
lay at her feet curled up in her 
gown. 

“Yes, you're right there. It’s 
Bob Varley.” 

Lucky it was for Janet that her 
head was bent. The shame-faced 
flush that reddened her cheeks was 
unseen, or passed for the rush of 
blood to ‘the face that a stooping 
position brings. Singleton saw 
nothing, yawned, and stroked his 
moustache; but Charlie thought 
Janet’s silence expressed a good 
deal. 

‘«T wonder what has brought him 
over ?” she said, half to herself, at 
last. 

“T’m sure I can’t say,” replied 
Charlie, with a very doubtful ex- 
pression of countenance. 

“ And, pray, who is Mr. Varley 
when he’s at home ? ”’ asked Single- 
ton, languidly. 

“ He is a cousin of ours,” replied 
Janet, shortly, looking rather an- 
noyed at her admirer’s way of 
speaking. If she had forgotten 
Bob a little, she was not yet pre- 
pared to turn him into ridicule. 
Singleton was beginning something 
about what a bore it must be to 
have a lot of cousins, when the door 
opened, and the servant announced 
“ Mr. Varley.” 

Instead of blushing this time, 
Janet turned very pale, as she stood 
up hastily and moved forward across 
the large room to meet her lover. 
Bob was a very sensitive young 
man, and his eager eyes, that had 
so longed to rest on her face, were 
not quite satisfied by this first 
glance. There was something new 
in her expression, and it had also 
lost something that it used to have. 
He dropped her hand silently, and 
walked over to the window where 
Charlie was standing a short way 
off. Janet, with a look of vexation, 
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returned to her armchair near the 
fire, opposite Mr. Singleton. 

Bob began by apologizing to 
Charlie for having come a day 
before his time, keeping his eyes 
fixed very attentively on the 
stranger and Janet the while. 
Singleton was evidently trying to 
get some information from her 
about her cousin, and she was as 


evidently very uncomfortable; for ~ 


his efforts to reduce the tone of his 
voice only resulted in what is called 
a stage whisper. Apologies and 
explanations over, Bob turned his 
back to the couple in front of the 
fire, and muttered,— 

‘Who is that ass, Charlie ?” 

“ Singleton—one of my subs.” 

“Is he going to stay here all 
day? I want to see my cousin, 
but I could do without the pleasure 
of his company.” 

“T am afraid I can’t do much to 
get him away, but I'll go myself; 
— he’ll take the hint, though 

e is not generally sensitive to 
such things. It seems to me we’ve 
paid you a long visitation, Janet,” 
he added, moving over to the fire; 
“but I’m going now. Good-bye.” 

“* Good-bye, Charlie,” said Janet, 
but Singleton never stirred. As 
Bob followed Charlie, Janet thought 
he was going away too, and held 
out her hand, but he did not take 
it, and said coolly, “I’ve not been 
here very long. I think I may stay 
a few minutes more.” 

Singleton looked cross, and leaned 
back in his chair. 

Then there began between the 
two men a trial of patience that 
might have been amusing to an un- 
interested spectator, but that made 
Janet thoroughly uncomfortable. 
While the dragoon scarcely spoke, 
Bob, bending forwards in his chair, 
and with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, droned forth family’ news 
as if he would never stop. He de- 
scribed Mr. James Prendergast’s 
death with a slow minuteness that 
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killed a good five-and-twenty 
minutes of time, and then pro- 
ceeded to give Janet news of almost 
every one of the relations who had 
been assembled at Glenriveen a few 
months before. 

Singleton was yawning miserably, 
and Bob felt his indignant eyes 
upon him. Guess had been petted 
and coaxed first of all, but that 
amusement palling, his former 
master took to teazing him, pull- 
ing bis ears and tail, till at last the 
animal got so excited that he rushed 
thrice round the room in full ery, 
making Janet put her fingers to 
her ears to deaden the sound of his 
piercing barks; his race over, he 
returned with canine fidelity to his 
master, to be petted or teazed 
again. The barks had made a 
break in Bob’s narrative, so his 
rival tried to put in his oar for a 
bit, and began as usual about the 
dog. 

“Awfully nice little dog, isn’t 
he?” 

“Charming,” replied Janet—also 
as usual. 

“ There’s nothing like a dog for 
your friend. He’s always the same 
—doesn’t mind if your people give 
you the cold shoulder—always the 
same—always jolly—nothing like a 
dog for a real friend.” 

“ H—m,” said Bob, drily, with a 
satirical ring in his voice, “ if a dog 
can fill that ‘aching void’ we hear 
so much about, no one ought to be 
long uncomforted. There are plenty 
of faithful curs about, and if people 
can be satisfied with a dog’s appre- 
ciation, it’s a pity they shouldn’t 
have it.” 

“Oh, one doesn’t mean these 
things literally,” said the insulted 
dragoon, with a toss of his head and 
an attempt to look like a fire-eater 
with whom it would be dangerous 
to quarrel. 

“ Talking of dogs,” continued 
Bob, bestowing no further notice 
on his rival, “ Mary Prendergast 
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has set up a Skye—George gave it 
to her the other day.” 

*“ Confound this fellow, with his 
family yarns,” thought the angry 
Singleton. 

“Confound that dragoon, with 
his heavy head. I wonder if he 
fancies he’s going to sit me out?” 
thought Bob, at the same moment. 

Between the two men Janet had 
a bad time of it. There was no 
doubt about it, she had been fiirt- 
ing with the dragoon, but the sight 
of Bob was renewing her former 
love. And, certainly, compared 
with the other, he had the best of 
the situation, as he talked calmly 
on, never at a loss for something to 
say, and snuffing out his rival when- 
ever he ventured to open his lips. 

“ You’re quartered in the mill 
also, ain’t you?” asked Bob of 
the sulky soldier. “How do you 
like it?” 

‘« Beastly hole,” scowled the sub, 
“**_—T mean it’s very jolly for a 
time,” he added quickly, seeing 
Janet looked surprised. He had 
always spoken of the mill to her as 
assort of paradise. 

“ In war time one has to put up 
with much queerer quarters than 
that,” said Bob. And then, having 
broken fresh ground, he treated the 
sole hope of the house of Singleton 
to a long account of the perils he 
would run in real warfare, winding 
up by a declaration that the Fenians 
would be nice easy foes to meet. 

“Much the same sort you had 
out in America, by all accounts,” 
sneered the other. 

“ We had a good many of them 
on our side,” replied Bob; “ but 
they were disciplined and led. 
Under those conditions Irishmen 
fight well all the world over, as 
every British officer knows. Here, 
in Ireland, they are only filibuster- 
ing; they have no good officers, and 
still less means.” 

How long this trialof each other's 
powers of endurance might have 
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lasted, it would be hard to say. In 
spite of Janet’s evident uneasiness 
—she was pale and looked tired, and 
a dark shade was coming under 
her eyes— neither man gave any 
sign of yielding, though the soldier 
showed most symptoms of dis- 
tress. Fortunately, however, before 
matters came to a crisis, Singleton 
was called away. A dragoon was 
seen to trot past the windows to 
the hall-door, and a few moments 
later Singleton was reading a letter 
from the colonel, which Charlie 
had received at the mill a few 
minutes before. 

“Very sorry,’’ he muttered ; “ but 
I must say good-bye, Miss Prender- 
gast. There is some Fenian leader 
skulking about here. He was seen 
last night, the colonel says, and 
we are to turn out and scour the 
country. Would you like to come 
with us?” he asked, addressing 
Bob Varley. “I'll give youamount.” 

“No, thank you,” replied Bob; 
‘‘ because my fighting days are over. 
I don’t care to turn policeman.” 

“Common brute!” muttered 

Singleton, as he left the house; 
“he’s coming to look after my 
heiress, is he? Devil take him! I 
say.” 
“What a blessing he is gone at 
last!” said Bob, when he found 
himself alone with Janet. “I 
hope the Fenians will keep him 
busy. Perhaps they'll knock him 
on the head,” he added, with a 
vicious glance at the figures retreat- 
ing down a long avenue of elms. 
“How long has he been here?” 

“ About ten days.” 

“Who gave you that dog, Janet?” 
This was said-suddenly. 

“ He did,” replied Janet, looking 
a little confused. 

Bob hated the terrier. Had not 
kindness to animals been an instinct 
of his nature he could have kicked 
it, as it sat shivering on its haunches 
before him, astonished at his rejec- 
tion of its friendly advances. 
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“TI want to ask you something, 
Janet,” Bob continued, after a few 
moments’ uncomfortable _ silence. 
His voice was rather husky ; neither 
was it quite steady. “ Before I say 
anything more, I should like to 
know whether we still stand in the 
same position towards one another 
as we did three months ago ?” 

“ Of course we do,” whispered 
Janet, looking down and colouring, 
and feeling somehow or other rather 
inclined to cry, “unless you wish it 
otherwise.” 

“T certainly don’t wish it other- 
wise,” said Bob, “but I was not 
quite so sure of your mind. But, 
as you say it’s all right, what would 
you think of sending this dog back 
to his owner?” and Bob fixed an 
unfriendly gaze on the terrier, which, 
after the manner of his kind, being 
incommoded by the stare, shivered 
and shook its head as if it had the 
palsy. 

“Why should I send it back, 
Bob?” asked Janet, the tears now 
fairly glistening in her eyes. But 
though Bob saw them he remained 
perfectly firm. 

“How long has the dog been 
here ?” 

“Only a few days,” said Janet, 
a little sullenly. 

“Then you can’t be so very fond 
of it as all that, and it won’t be 
very hard on you to send it back.” 

“I really don’t see why you 
should want to deprive me of Guess,” 
said Janet, whimpering a little like 
Guess himself, who, unable any 
longer to bear Bob’s cold -fixed 
gaze, had crept under the sofa and 
hidden his misery in darkness. “ Is 
it possible you can grudge me the 
pleasure of a little dog?” 

“ Not in the least,” replied Bob; 
quietly; “and if you'll send that 
cowering cur back to the gentle- 
man who gave it to you, I'll get 
you another in a week so like him, 
shivers and all, that you'll fancy it 
is the same one come back again.” 
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But still Janet was not pleased. 

“Very well,” she said, colouring 
with vexation, “ if you are so foolish 
as to insist upon my parting with 
my dog, I suppose I must be sensible 
enough to yield. But I don't like 
it, and I can’t think what makes 
you like this.” 

“Is that perfectly true, Janet ?” 
asked Bob, turning rather white as 
he looked her straight in the face. 

“Tt is,” she replied defiantly. 

“You can’t guess why I want 
you to give back the dog?” he con- 
tinued ; “I know the thing in itself 
isa mere trifle, but its results would 
be of some consequence—to me at 
least.” 

If Janet was angry with herself, 
she was also very angry with Bob. 
She said to herself that if he had 
“taken her kindly,” she would have 
sent Guess off without a word of 
objection ; but she considered he 
was dictating to her, and a decided- 
ly active little demon of temper 
entered into her heart with the 
thought, and stirred her suddenly 
into rebellion. 

“You are jealous,” she said 
angrily, “and jealousy is a very 
mean thing, and I should be wrong 
to give in to you—it would only be 
encouraging you in all sorts of sus- 
picions and crotchets. I won’t eend 
Guess back.” 

“T thought you didn’t know why 
I wanted you to part with the dog ?” 
said Bob, coolly. ‘* Have you really 
made up your mind to keep him ? 
Please don’t act hastily, Janet—I 
am jealous, but I have tried not to 
be Sioned about this affair.” 

“ I’m sure I’m immensely obliged 
to you,” said Janet, satirically, 
while she longed—she really longed 
—to give in, but the little demon 
wouldn’t let her, so she didn’t. “I 
have made up my mind not to part 
with Guess. Guess, Guess, little 
man, where are you—come here 
Guessy,” she cried, whistling and 
trying to look perfectly happy and 
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unconcerned. Guess crawled out 
from under the sofa; encountered 
Bob’s unfriendly gaze, and retired 
into the darkness again faster than 
he had emerged from it. Nor 
would any calling or whistling in- 
duce him to show his head again. 

“ All right,” said Varley, stand- 
ing up, “ but I am afraid I must 
look upon your keeping the dog as 
my dismissal.” 

“ Of course you can if you like,” 
said Janet, coldly. 

“If I like!” repeated Bob, re- 
proachfully ; “I don’t think I look 
as if I liked it.” 

This was so true that Janet longed 
even more than before to make 
peace. They were standing up face 
It would have been so 
easy to have taken his hand and 
just said something gentle. But 
she did not ; on the contrary, when 
he held out his hand to bid her 
good-bye, she scarcely touched it. 
With a sigh Bob turned away and 
left the room. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BOB VARLEY BECOMES A HERO. 


Late in the evening only did Charlie 
and Mr. Singleton return to the 
= after an unsuccessful and tiring 

ye 

“There mayn’t be much of the 
parade of war about this sort of 
thing,” said the lieutenant, throwing 
himself into an armchair after 
dinner, “but there’s a good lot of 
the danger. Did you see those 
fellows’ faces in the ploughed field, 
Prendergast, when our men were 
making their way through that big 
oak wood ? Upon my soul I thought 
I saw one old fellow fingering a 
revolver in his coat-tail pocket, and 
I picked out my own pretty fast, 
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and gave him a look that brought 
his hand away pretty sharp.” 

“With only a red pocket hand- 
kerchief in it?” suggested Bob, 
while Charlie laughed and Singleton 
pretended not to have heard any- 
thing. 

Next morning the lieutenant said 
he had promised to let Miss Pren- 
dergast know the result of their 
day’s work, and disappeared ac- 
cordingly. 

“Well, did you capture many 
Fenians?” asked Janet, trying to 
look happy. She had been crying 
a few minutes before. 

“H—m, no. This fellow, Mac- 
namara, that we’re looking for is 
too sharp a card to let us get near 
him.” 

“Who in the world is this queer 
fellow, Varley?” he continued, 
after concluding a long account of 
the Fenian hunt. 

“A cousin of ours who was some 
time in America,”’ said Janet, col- 
ouring. 

“ Do you like bim? ” 

“ No—pretty well,” replied the 
faithless girl, hesitatingly, and feel- 
ing she deserved almost to lose the 
use of her tongue for employing it so 
falsely. ‘ Do you like Americans ?” 
she asked, to change the conversa- 
tion.” 

“Don’t know that I ever spoke 
to one,” drawled Singleton ; “ awful 
snobs most of them, ain’t they? 
Something like this fellow—full of 
swagger. Whenever one opens 
one’s mouth he cramsthat American 
war down one’s throat. I don’t 
believe he ever did a day’s fighting 
in his life.” 

“He was very badly wounded 
in the war,” replied Janet. “He 
bas almost completely lost the use 
of his left arm.” 

“That reminds me he gave me 
a note for you,” said Singleton, 
handing it to her. Janet, without 
looking at it, threw it into her 
work-basket. 
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“Why don’t youread it ?” asked 
the dragoon. 

“Tt will keep I dare say,” she 
replied, with just the least little 
tremor in her voice. 

“ Talwaysthink it has a suspicious 
look when a lady puts a letter away 
without reading it ;—the letter then 
is either nothing, or—something.” 

“And which do you think this 
is?” she asked carelessly. 

“ Nothing—I hope.” 

“You are right, I am sure,” she 
said, opening the envelope. With- 
out a word she threw the letter 
into the fire after glancing at it, 
but her lips were compressed and 
her eyes glistened feverishly. The 
note had only contained a formal 
declaration from Bob that, as she 
wished it so, she was free. 

A more friendly glance almost 
than any she had yet bestowed on 
him, made Singleton think of 
striking a decisive blow at her 
heart within that very hour. But 
for all his self-confidence it cost 
him dear to “ work round’’ towards 
offering her bis heart. He knew 
how false the offer was, and for a 
moment heartily cursed the fate 
that forbid him to use similar words 
where they would have been true. 
But, all the same, be made the same 
sacrifice as his father had done 
before him. Perhaps it would 
be hard to find a stronger ex- 
ample of the power of early train- 
ing than his conduct at that trying 
moment. One bitter thought of 
Christine and the rival to whom he 
abandoned her—one inward protest 
against the traditionary sacrifice 
of his family—and then implicit 
obedience to the lessons of pru- 
dence he had begun to learn when, 
as a tiresome selfish child, he had 
clung to the skirts of his worldly 
mamma. Little by little he worked 
up to his point, telling her of his 
home, and prospects in life, till at 
last, growing very red the while, he 
said the fatal words. 
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“T know one has no business to 
come out with these things abruptly,” 
he began, speaking very nervously, 
and in a husky tone—at ordinary 
times he had rather a pleasant voice 
and manner—“ but I am not a 
good hand at keeping back such 
teelings—I mean what I feel now— 
and I’ve been so awfully anxious 
lately—and I shall be so cut up if 
you send me about my business 
now, just when I was beginning to 
hope je 

Janet said nothing. But a very 
disgraceful little feeling of satis- 
faction found its way into her heart 
as she thought how soon a suppliant 
had appeared to crave what Bob 
had flung away so hastily. And 
there could be no doubt about 
poor Mr. Singleton’s affection, she 
also thought, as she felt rather than 
saw his agitation. His hands were 
shaking, and his head was bent 
down as he leaned forward and 
faltered out such words of passion 
as he could gather together. It 
would only be serving Bob right 
if she were to accept this love, 
which, moreover, had broken the 
barriers of caste, and come to place 
a coronet on little Janet Prender- 
gast’s brow. 

To the dragoon’s broken prayers 
she returned no answer but troubled 
looks and blushes. His voice grew 
pathetic—his shame-facedness looked 
like the homage of timidity. His 
not very clear words were the re- 
sult of deep feeling that paralyzed 
the tongue. And as she looked 
into her heart, she found only 
worldly thoughts. She asked her- 
self whether, indeed, there were 
any such things as marriages of 
inclination ; and whether — Bob 
having thrown her over — she 
would not be doing a foolish 
thing if she were to spurn the 
new suitor who loved her so 
truly ? 

* Do you think you can ever care 
for me?” he pleaded. 
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With a gambler’s excited look 
she answered him,— 

“T think I could.” 

The treacherous words were no 
sooner spoken than all the good 
feelings that had been kept down 
so sternly in the girl’s breast cried 
“shame!” upon her. A storm of 
self-reproach arose within her, and 
made her heart beat as if it would 
burst. But it was too late for re- 
treat now. Singleton’s arm was 
around her, and he was calling her 
his “own Janet.” His! She was 
Bob’s, and would never have been 
any one else's if he had only been 
faithful to her. But he had 
changed, and taken the first excuse 
he could find for casting her off ; 
and she was obliged to follow the 
usual fate of woman, and marry, 
not the man she cared for, but one 
who cared for her only. 

All this time, though he was 
heartily disgusted at Janet’s fickle- 
ness, Charlie Prendergast could not 
be insensible to some of its results. 
Singleton no longer persecuted Miss 
Dillon with attentions that she dis- 
liked. His ingenuity was no longer 
exerted in thwarting bis superior 
officer, and a new face seemed to 
have effaced all previous tender 
recollections. Here, however, ap- 
pearances were deceitful. As long 
as there was any doubt of his 
success with Janet, Singleton had 
been a little excited—at any rate, 
sufficiently so to prevent his mind 
from dwelling overmuch on Chris- 
tine Dillon and the triumph of his 
former rival. Once, however, his 
conquest of the heiress was assured, 
envy and jealousy began to gnaw 
at his heart. He had made Janet 
a not to Jet their engagement 

known for a little while, and to 
this, as may be imagined, she had 
her own reasons for cordially as- 
senting. Under the circumstances, 
the honourable idea of continuing 
to try to captivate Christine Dillon 
at once suggested itself to his 
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imagination, so that almost at once 
after his engagement to Janet, he 
again placed himself in “Charlie’s 
ath. 

He soon, however, found that his 
charms were displayed in vain. It 
was almost certain that Charlie’s 
constancy had been rewarded at 
last, and that he and Miss Dillon 
were engaged. Her conduct to 
him one afternoon at Rathmellick 
sent the lieutenant back in a very 
evil humour to the mill, where 
Charlie followed him, happy and 
confident, an hour or two later. 

“Where is Mr. Singleton?” 
asked Charlie of his servant, as 
soon as he came into the little 
apartment that did duty as their 
mess-room. The man replied that 
he had gone up to Glenriveen. 
This was not the fact, however, 
unluckily. At that moment 
young Singleton was in the 
adjoining room, sitting sulkily be- 
fore his fire in an armchair. 
There was no light in the room, 
and the door was closed only, not 
shut. 

As soon as the servant left the 
room, Charlie asked Bob Varley to 
sit down and listen to something he 
had to tell him. 

“It is a puzzling thing,” said 
Charlie, “and I want your opi- 
nion.” 

Then in a few words he told him 
how his father had been guardian 
to the daughter of an old friend, 
but that after his death he had been 
unable to find anything relating to 
the girl among his papers, except 
receipted school accounts, and such 
like. He afterwards mentioned 
his father’s wish that he should 
marry the girl, and his own refusal. 
Finally he said that, as soon as the 
most pressing business that came 
upon bim after his father’s death 
was settled, he wrote to the girl’s 
schoolmistress, asking if she knew 
of any other friends of hers who 
would assist him in making some 
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arrangements for her future. The 
only reply to this request was a 
letter which he had received that 
evening only, and which briefly 
mentioned the fact of Violet's flight 
from school, at the same time insi- 
nuating that he himself was in some 
way connected with her disappear- 
ance, — 

“Tsn’t it absurd, and very 
strange, too?” asked Charlie, after 
he had read the letter aloud to 
Varley. “It is not a pleasant sort 
of accusation, even though it is so 
utterly undeserved. Besides which, 
I am very anxious about the girl. 
She was far too pretty and inex- 
perienced to be able to roam the 
world in safety.” 

While Charlie was speaking, 
eager ears were drinking in his 
words, and a mischievous mind was 
thinking how they might be turned 
to his disadvantage. Singleton had 
crept over to the door on tiptoe, 
ys listening with all his might. 
With the proverbial luck of eaves- 
droppers, when, after some time, 
his own name came to be men- 
tioned, he heard no good of him- 
self. 

“We all have our troubles, 
Charlie,” said Bob, with a sigh. 
“T’ve been jilted. At any rate, 
you’ve bad no troubles of that kind. 
The girl you’re going to marry 
really cares for you, and wouldn't 

ive you up—at any rate for a fool 
ike Singleton. It may be mean 
of me, but somehow I think I 
shouldn’t feel so bad if she had 
thrown me over for a better fellow ; 
but for that conceited young donkey 
—ugh ” 

Bob’s wrath had no words to 
carry him further; but, after a few 
minutes, he left the room, saying 
he would find some means of show- 
ing Janet which of them was the 





‘better man before he was a week 


older. 
Early next morning, Charlie ap- 
peared in Bob’s room ard informed 
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him that they were off on another 
Fenian-hunting expedition. 

“We're not to have a day among 
the woodlands this time,” grumbled 
the captain; ‘“‘ we’re to knock our 
horse’s legs to pieces among some 
mountain glens. Are you going 
up to Glenriveen this morning?” 

Bob shook his head. 

“‘ Well, that’s as you think best, 
of course; but I think you're giving 
in a deal too easily. However, if 
you won’t go where you ought, per- 
haps you'd like to have a look at 
the fox-hounds. Lord Hurling- 
ford’s pack meets to-day about four 
miles from this, and I’ll give you a 
mount on that chestnut mare you 
were admiring so much. You ride, 
don’t you?” 

“ Well, I’ve had more experience 
of mules than of horses; but I can 
get along all right, I’ve no doubt.” 

“You won’t be able to put the 
mare down, anyway,” said Charlie, 
laughing, “wherever you may go 
to yourself. And it’s a very fair 
country—good big grass banks, and 
no stones. You needn’t leave this 
till half-past ten.” 

At half-past ten accordingly, Bob 
mounted the chestnut mare, and 
rode slowly in the direction of the 
meet, in company with a red-coated 
sportsman who overtook him on 
the road. 

The meet was at a place called 
Carey’s Cross, where four roads 
met; but the field gathered together 
that morning was a very small one. 
It was not a favourite meet of the 
hounds. The country round about 
was full of big woods, from whieh 
it was very hard to make foxes 
break. Sometimes, however, about 
once in a season, those who hunted 
at Carey’s Cross had a tale to tell 
in the evening. 

When Bob arrived at the cross 
roads, he found the hounds there, 
and a few countrymen standing on 
the fences round about; but not 
more than half a dozen horsemen 
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besides himself. The master had 
taken the opportunity to visit a 
neighbouring country and see a 
rival pack hunt, and of the country 

ntlemen who generally did their 

t to over-ride his hounds, only 

two had put in an appearance. 
During the quarter of an hour’s 
law allowed by the huntsman, only 
a few farmers and _ outsiders, 
mounted on sorry hacks, joined the 
small knot of riders already as- 
sembled. 

Some four fields below the road, 
and on the near side of a long awk- 
ward-looking stretch of bog, there 
were a couple of small fields pretty 
thickly covered with gorse. It was 
pot a regular covert, but tradition 
reported that it sometimes held a 
fox, and the day’s proceedings at 
Carey’s Cross generally began by 
drawing it—blank. 

Bob had never been out fox- 
hunting before in his life, and his 
slender knowledge of the sport, de- 
rived from books, faded from his 
memory before the absorbing inter- 
est of the reality. He took up his 
position with the rest- of the field 
at a corner of the gorse, and sitting 
well down in his saddle, with his 
stirrups so long that his legs were 
“rm straight, and a huge 
reshly-lighted cigar in his mouth, 
he watched the hounds drawing the 
covert with breathless anxiety. 

“ There’s a fox there to-day, I’m 
full sure,” said a farmer on his 
right. “I could tell that by the 
way they’re drawing.” 

“T’ve seen this bit of gorse 
drawn for the last two years, and 
it never held a fox, Magrath,” re- 
marked the former speaker’s land- 
lord, who was just behind Bob. 

“ Well, maybe so, sir,” acquiesced 
the farmer; but just as he spoke, 
not thirty yards from them, a fox 
broke, and without casting as much 
as a glance to right or left, faced 
the bog, and, thanks to his know- 
ledge of the intricacies of the 


ground, succeeded -in making his 
way across nearly a quarter of a 
mile of about as nasty-looking goin 

as the surface of Ireland coul 

show. 

Then there was fine dismay among 
the field of riders. If the bog was 
a quarter of a mile broad, it was a 
good two miles and a half long, and 
the fox had crossed at its very 
centre. Nor was there much chance 
of catching hounds again in the fine 
scenting country that lay beyond. 
The bog had often been tried by 
man and beast, but as far as all 
present knew, never with success ; 
so almost paralyzed by disgust and 
perplexity, they watched the fox’s 
untoward course. 

One man, however, knew neither 
fear nor danger at this trying mo- 
ment. Scarcely had the fox gone 
five yards across the bog when Bob 
Varley, with his cigar still between 
his teeth, his reins firmly grasped in 
his right hand—the left hangin 
almost powerless by his Nieman 
his long legs sticking out straight 
on each side of the horse, charged 
the bog right in the fox’s wake, and 
at full gallop, in spite of frantic 
cries to “ hold hard”’ from the spec- 
tators of his mad attempt. But to 
hold on was more Bob’s endeavour, 
as their distant shouts reached his 
ears. Floundering, falling, getting 
on her legs again, watching for 
firmer oases among the pitfalls and 
deep sloughs on every side, and 
struggling on through treacherous 
ground as only an Irish horse can, 
the gallant little mare made her 
way slowly across the morass, and 
at last, with a couple of shakes and 
grunts, began to canter along beside 
the hounds on the springy turf be- 
yond. It was lucky for Bob, as he 
was to get across the bog, that he 
had started almost at the same time 
as the fox, for the hounds made 
their way over the bad ground so 
fast, that but for a delay in getting 
out of covert, they would have been 
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six fields ahead of him by the time 
he had crossed the bog. 

The feelings of the people who 
watched his extraordinary attempt, 
and its apparently miraculous suc- 
cess, can be more easily imagined 
than described. 

“My God!” cried the most 
veteran sportsman of the astonished 
band as they saw him at last reach 
terra firma and disappear with the 
hounds over the ridge of a low hill, 
‘*he .must be stark, staring mad. 
But he’s over, anyhow, and I'll bet 
fifty pounds he hasn’t as much as 
an overreach to show for his folly. 
They're gone to Drumore Wood— 
we'll be there nearly as soon as them 
—it isn’t more than three miles and 
a half by the Glenriveen road.” 

Off clattered this leading autho- 
rity, followed by the rest of the 
field. Standing in their irons, they 
galloped along the road till they 
reached Drumore Wood, where 
they were disappointed to find no 
traces of the hounds. 

“Who is the fellow?” asked one 
red-faced sportsman, while a warm 
discussion as to the line of the 
hunt occupied those who fancied 
they knew something of the line 
of a fox. 

“T don’t know who on earth he 
is, but the chestnut mare belongs to 
Captain Prendergast. He hasn’t 
been out hunting since his father’s 
death, and faith, if the mare was 
short.of work, she’ll get enough to- 
day to steady her.” 

“ With the cigar in his mouth, 
and sitting like this, he rode straight 
at it ?”’ cried a third individual, only 
failing to give a good idea of Bob’s 
appearance while facing the bog 
because his legs were not half long 
enough. “I wouldn’t have missed 
the sight for fifty pounds.” 

“Where are they now? that’s 
the question. I think they’re at 
Glenriveen.” 

But another man believed they 
were at Scarthbeg, and two others 
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that they had been checked on the 
way and might turn up at Drumore 
any moment. But the afore-men- 
tioned veteran fox-hunter declared 
they were at a place called Kilbeg- 
gan—the biggest woodland in the 
county ; and to Kilbeggan accord- 
ingly the mystified sportsmen trot- 
ted off at a brisk pace. 

Into Kilbeggan, sure enough, the 
hounds had been seen to run, but 
the wood was so big, and difficult to 
get through, owing to rocks and 
undergrowth, that it was some time 
before the pack was discovered en- 
camped before an unstopped earth 
where. the fox had gone to ground. 

But though the hounds were 
there, Bob was nowhere to be seen. 

“TI wonder what in the world has 
become of him,” said the veteran 
sportsman, anxiously. 

“Upon my honour I believe he’s 
mad,” suggested another; “I think 
we ought to go and look for 
him.” 

A couple of hounds were missing, 
and as the huntsman’s orders were 
to draw Carey’s Wood, not half a 
mile from the gorse where they had 
found, the country traversed in the 
run would have to be crossed again. 
So making inquiries as to Bob from 
every one they met, the sporting 
train set out in the direction of 
Carey’s Wood. 

Meantime Bob had met with an 
adventure. When he found him- 
self alone with the hounds he was 
very much puzzled by the situation, 
and would no doubt have hampered 
their movements had they given 
him the opportunity. Whether he 
rode before them, to either side, 
or behind them, seemed to his 
ignorance merely a matter of taste, 
and he would probably have con- 
sulted this only had the hounds not 
raced over the grass fields at such a 
pace that it gave him enough to do 
to keep them in sight at all. But 
he was excited, and the mare knew 
her work, and for about two miles 
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and a half, after crossing many a 
break-neck place, utterly ignorant 
of its danger, they pulled up at one 
end of a big wood—not Drumore, 
however, for the hounds had turned 
suddenly to the left about half a 
mile from the bog, just as the last 
of the pack had dashed into it. 

It was not a nice place to follow 
them over, but had it been worse 
even, Bob could not have stopped 
them. In the open the hounds 
had been running perfectly mute, 
but now, as they forced their way 
through fern and briar, the crash of 
their music made the wood ring. 
In his excitement and fear of losing 
the hunt, Bob turned the mare at 
the fence, as usual with a slack rein 
but stout heart. The bank was by 
no means high, but along its top 
there was a nasty row of stakes with 
wattlés twisted in and out, and 
though the mare did her best, it 
was not a true Irish fence, and she 
failed at it; leaping on to the bank 
and trying to haunch over the 
wattles, her hind legs slipped, and 
she fell, first on the wattles and 
then over them into the wood, while 
Bob performed a summersault in 
the air and finally landed in a clump 
of briars, only a few scratches the 
worse for his misfortune. Luckily 
the damp climate of Ireland had 
produced its usual effect upon the 
wattles ; they had been up a long 
time and were pretty rotten, so they 
had yielded to the mare’s weight 
and let her off without a cut. 

After looking her over to see if 
she were hurt, Bob jumped on ber 
back again and hurried as well as 
he could through the wood in the 
direction the hounds had taken ; but 
though he strained his eyes and 
ears with all his might, he could 
neither see nor hear them. They 
had only gone a very short distance 
through the wood. The fox, on 
finding the earth stopped, had very 
quickly quitted the unfriendly 
covert and started for Kilbeggan in 
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hopes of getting comfortably to 
ground there. Almost before Bob 
had finished picking himself up, the 
hounds were scrambling over the 
wattles again out into the open 
country. 

Bob, however, continued to wan- 
der disconsolately up and down a 
couple of rough rides, and among 
narrow foot-tracks, in hopes of find- 
ing the hounds somewhere about. 
He hurt his face with the thong- 
like twigs of the larch-trees, and 
narrowly escaped destruction among 
rabbit-holes and treacherous stumps 
of trees, but all in vain—no hounds 
met his disappointed gaze; and at 
last he began to think of retiring 
from the hopeless search. 

He proceeded accordingly to make 
his way down to the bottom of the 
wood, where his entrance had broken 
a gap among the wattles, and as 
he moved slowly along he looked 
sharply round on every side, unwil- 
ling even yet to give up all hopes. 
Instead of the hounds, however, as 
the mare was creeping cautiously 
down a very steep and slippery bit 
of path, Bob’s sharp eyes fancied 
they saw something very like the 
figure of a man crouching down 
behind a scraggy laurel bush, 
scarcely twelve yards ahead, and 
just to the right of the rough path 
he was following. He pulled up at 
once, and, shading his eyes with his 
hand, looked very hard at the bush 
to see whether he was mistaken or 
not. A moment later his doubts 
were all set at rest in au unplea- 
santly abrupt manner. 

“You'd better clear out of this 
pretty smart,” said a sharp nasal 
voice. “I should like to know what 
the deuce you're up to here.” 

At first Bob was too much 
astonished to make any reply to 
this strange address, but as soon as 
he gathered its unfriendly meaning, 
he intimated to the mare by his 
heels that she was to move for- 
ward. 
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“Go back, I say!” cried the 
voice from the bush. 

Of this order also Bob took no 
notice, but began to try to hustle 
the mare on more quickly. The 
path, however, was very rough and 
steep. — 

“ By G—, if you don’t go back, 
I'll shoot!” cried the stranger once 
more, creeping round the corner of 
the bush and letting Bob see a 
revolver pointed at him. 

Bob was not the man to show 
the white feather at such a crisis. 
Shouting at the mare and taking 
her very short by the head, he 
charged straight at the laurel bush, 
which was fortunately very thin and 
low. When he was not three 

ards from it a bullet whizzed past 

is head, but the next moment the 
enemy was on the flat of his back 
on the ground, and the revolver, 
having changed hands, was pointed 
at its former owner’s head by Bob, 
who knelt over him with flashing 
eyes and an expression of counte- 
nance that boded little good to the 
vanquished man. 

“T know you, you infernal scoun- 
drel,” cried Bob, seizing him by 
the collar and shaking him as he 
lay like a log before him. “You 
weren’t satisfied with playing me 
that nice trick at the diggings, but 
you must come to try and shoot me 
here. I don’t know why I don’t 
put an end to you once for all this 
very minute. I am sure it could 
be no crime.” 

“ Don’t shake me like that, Var- 
ley,” groaned the man, “I’m 
wounded—I only fired at you in 
self-defence—I thought you were 
hunting me like those cursed dra- 


“ No, I wasn’t, but I’ve got you 
all the same, and you shan’t escape 
now,” said Bob. “I’m only afraid 
I’m doing the Fenians a service by 
ridding them of such a scoundrel.” 

“ Don’t shoot me, Bob,” gasped 
the man, his eyes half starting out 
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of his head with terror; “ remem™ 
ber what pals we used to be—I’ll 
pay you 'y 

“D’ye think I’d take your 
money?” asked Bob, scornfully ; 
“ you can keep what you’ve stolen, 
and I’ll give you besides five minutes 
to say your prayers—you'd better 
not struggle, if you do you'll only 
have one second instead of five 
minutes ”’—he added, as the other 
looked wildly around for some 
chance of escape. But none offered, 
so the wretched man closed his eyes 
and lay perfectly still, while Bob 
watched him with a glance of un- 
pitying hatred. 

“ Did you know it was I coming 
down the path?” he asked, after 
two minutes of the promised five 
had passed. 

“Yes,” muttered the prostrate 
man, “and had I not met you now, 
you would never have had a chance 
of hurting me again in all human 
probability.” 

“Of hurting you again!” said 
Bob, scornfully. “I should like to 
know when I ever hurt you before. 
I saved your life once, and I let . 
you off when you robbed me of 
pretty nearly everything I possessed 
in the world, Tom Huskins, and 
you thank me by trying to take my 
life the first time you meet me alone 
by chance. I like your talking of 
‘ again’ when nothing went before.” 

* Let me off now, Bob, for God's 
sake, and I swear I'll never rob 
again or have anything more to do 
with this Fenian business—I’m 
sick of the cowardly beggars already. 
And I'll tell you all about their 
plans against Glenriveen—let me off, 
for God’s sake—as you may hope 
for mercy yourself some day,” he 

leaded, secing a look of irresolution 
in Bob’s eyes. 

Whether this supplication and 
promised betrayal of his associates 
were necessary to procure Mr, 
Huskin’s pardon may well be 
doubted, for already anger and 
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bloodthirsty feelings were dying 
away in Bob’s heart. A few 
minutes before he had felt all the 
stern sense of being a law unto 
himself that he had often seen 
nerve a man’s arm and harden his 
heart against appeals for mercy in 
the rough country where he had 
— the first years of his man- 
ood. But very soon he remem- 
bered that he was no longer ina 
lawless land, where, if a man wanted 
justice or retribution, he had more 
often to take than to ask it. There 
could be very little doubt—even if 
he had not admitted it—of the 
cause of Mr. Huskin’s presence in 
Ireland at that critical moment, and 
from his words Bob gathered that 
his revelations made under the in- 
fluence of his present terror would 
be valuable, and the law might do 
what it liked with him afterwards. 

“Speak out,” said Bob, still 
maintaining his threatening atti- 
tude, “and if what you’ve got to 
tell is worth anything, and that 
you make a clean breast of it, I'll 
not take your life. But I warn 
you, no matter what you say, I'll 

and you over to the authorities.” 

“T need only tell you what con- 
cerns yourself,” said Bob’s former 
associate. “You can’t be so mean 
as to ask me to inform, and then 
hand me over to be punished.” 

“TI only want to understand what 
you meant by your hints as to Glen- 
riveen, a few minutes ago. As for 
the rest, I quite understand you; 
you want to make your own terms 
with the authorities without my 
taking the gloss off your revela- 
tions. All right; I won’t spoil 
the market for you, you most un- 
blushing scoundrel.” 

“Let me sit up? ” said Huskins. 
“T got a crack in the back last 
week from a spent ball at the attack 
on Marly police-station, and I’ve 
been very sore and stiff ever since.” 

“Sit up then,” said Bob ; “it’sa 
great pity the ball was a spent one. 
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But I don’t expect you’re in much 
danger from bullets. There, sit 
facing me, please, and not too close, 
and allow me to place myself so 
that I can make a hole clean through 
you if you stir.” 

“ All right,” answered the other, 
nervously ; “ but I’ll swear not to 
stir. For God’s sake look out— 
that trigger’s very fine—half a 
touch will snap it.” 

“You leave that to me,” said 
Bob, coolly: “I'll look after the 
weapon—you mind your story—if 
you’re shot it’ll only bea deplorable 
accident, and I shall have the con- 
solation of knowing that a cruel 
chance made me extinguish the light 
of one of the greatest rogues in 
Christendom.” 

Not much reassured by this ob- 
servation, Mr. Huskins arranged 
himself as comfortably as circum- 
stances would permit, and then 
began his revelations. 

“You’ve heard of Macnamara, 
the Fenian ?” 

“Yes,” replied Bob. 

“ ‘Well, I’m Mr. Macnamara.” 

“H’m. I was beginning to sus- 
pect as much.” 

“Yes, and the place has been get- 
ting rather too hot to hold me since 
that little business at Marly the 
other day. Condon, the policeman, 
is dead, and they say Purkiss can’t 
recover—well, I was at the head of 
affairs on that memorable occasion, 
and if I could have got my talka- 
tive Irish recruits to fight we might 
have killed every man of them, 
which would have been a glorious 
victory for the Republic. But I 
find our rank and file are fonder of 
talking treason than of committing 
it—but that’s neither here nor 
there. At Marly, when the fighting 
was over, and we withdrew, leavin 
three dead patriots on the field, an 
guna by some seven or eight 
wounded, my second in command 
was — to accuse me of coward- 
ice, for the better proof of which, 
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I suppose, he absconded and gave 
information to the Government as 
to my whereabouts and plans. 
Thanks to our organization, I was 
soon transported to this part of the 
country, and was commissioned to 
organize and command here; but 
just as I was getting on nicely, and 
had begun to make settled plans, 
some other skunk goes and informs 
again, and I’ve never had an hour’s 
rest for the last four days, between 
dragoons and policemen; and the 
worst of it is, that here, where I 
thought the people much pluckier 
than about Marly, I can’t get them 
to rise either. If they'd taken my 
advice there wouldn’t have been 
many dragoons about now.” 

“And do you mean to tell me, 
Tom Huskins, that you’re such a 
fool as to imagine that these igno- 
rant peasants are capable of rising 
against and overthrowing the 
mighty British empire ?” 

“ Perhaps not. But there might 
be a very pretty scrimmage; and 
they might give the English army 
more than enough to do for a while, 
at all events. But they’re in such 
a blue funk they’ll do nothing, and, 
as I say, I’m sick of trying to make 
’em. 1 was all for a night attack 
on Rathmellick, but they wouldn’t 
have it, and are going in for a 
paltry attack on Glenriveen and the 
mill instead.” 

“ On Glenriveen!” repeated 
Bob, thinking of Janet, while his 
cheeks grew pale, as they never 
would have done‘if it had been only 
a question of danger to himself. 

“Yes, and if they don’t change 
their minds, they’ll wake the place 
up to a pretty tune to-morrow 
night. So you can get clear away, 
or stay and defend the place, which: 
ever you like. Prendergast is some 
relation of yours—I remembered 
that at once when I came here first 
—and, as he’s rich, I dare say if you 
put him on his guard he’ll do some- 
thing for you. And you mayn’t be 
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aware of it, but there’ll be five 
hundred pounds reward due to you 
for nabbing me. So you see, 
perhaps in the end, when you've 
cooled down a bit, and come to 
think it over, you won’t be so sorry 
you didn’t polish me off, after all.” 

“Ts that all you've got to tell 
me? Can’t you give me some par- 
ticulars of the intended attack, at 
what o’clock will it be made, and 
how many men do you think will 
take part in it?” asked Bob, not 
deigning to notice the other’s allu- 
sion to the pecuniary advantages 
that might result to him from his 
clemency. 

“Eleven o’clock at night—to- 
morrow night—but, as their leader 
is taken, they’ll probably put off the 
party ; and it was expected about 
three hundred men would join in 
the movement. They were to call 
at the mill first, and sack the house 
afterwards. Now I haven’t another 
word to say that concerns you, on 
my honour,” said Mr. Huskins, 
very calmly. ‘“ Have you got a 
cigar? I haven’t had a smoke for 
three days, and I’m awfully hungry 
too.” 

With a contemptuous glance at 
his prisoner’s brazen face, in which 
undisguised insolence had been con- 
spicuous ever since he had been 
relieved from his first fear of ven- 
geance, Bob silently handed him 
a cigar. : 

“Got alight ?” asked Huskins, 
with a placid smile. 

“Is it true what you told me 
about your father once?” asked 
Bob, producing a box of fuzees. 
“You said he was a respectable 
clergyman in Canada. Was there 
a word of truth in that state- 
ment?” 

“It’s just as true as that I'm 
here.” 

“Ts he alive still?” : 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” replied 
the other, looking down and puffing 
hard at his cigar. 
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“Well, giving advice isn’t much 
in my line,” said Bob, slowly and 
emphatically, “ but I feel bound to 
remark that, if you get out of this 
present mess, and don’t want to die 
with your boots on, as we used to 
say out in the West, you'd better 
go home and try if your father can 
teach you to be a respectable mem- 
ber of society.” 

Mr. Huskins made no reply to 
this counsel of Bob’s, but continued 
to smoke in silence. At last, with 
evident difficulty and shame-faced- 
ness, he stammered out,— 

“T suppose it ain't much good 
telling you so now—and perhaps 
you'll hardly believe me—but I’m 
more darned sorry for having made 
off with your pile that time than for 
any other blessed thing I ever did 
in my life—though it wasn’t nigh 
my worst stroke. You took it so 
quietly—I used to hope sometimes 
it was from funk you didn’t follow 
me—but I knew you better than 
that, Bob. You were twice as 

lucky as me any day.” 

“And out of gratitude for my 
forbearance, then, you tried to take 
my life just now,” remarked Bob, 
coldly. “I don’t want to say a word 
to harden you more, Tom, but I 
can’t quite take in what you say.” 

“I’ve grown a deal worse since I 
came to Ireland; and being hunted 
about so was turning me quite 
savage. But I’m precious glad I 
didn’t hit you. How are we to get 
out of this now. If you’re seen 
hauling me along, you'll soon get 
knocked on the head ; I don’t mind 
telling you that much, now that 
we’re friends.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
friends,” said Bob, contemptuously, 
“I'd rather have a common pick- 
pocket for a friend than you; and 
as for getting out of this, you just 
walk straight out of the wood before 
me, and if you look to right or left, 
or speak a word to any one, or make 
the slightest movement that looks 
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like an attempt to escape, I'll shoot 
you dead, as sure as you're alive this 
moment.” 

In spite of these hints of the 
captured man’s as to repentance and 
friendship, Bob, like many another 
conqueror, was much embarrassed 
by his prisoner. The weakness of 
his own left arm made him unable 
to abandon, even for one moment, 
the weapon he held in his right 
hand, so he could not pinion his 
capture. And not knowing the 
country, he had no idea in what 
direction to march him, once they 
began to move. “The fellow’s 
squinting round every minute,” 
thought Bob, to himself; “ no doubt 
some of his friends know where he 
is, and he’s expecting arescue. I'il 
march him straight away somewhere 
in the direction I came from, and 
then, perhaps, I'll run him in all 
right after all.” 

But just as Bob was about to 
give his prisoner the order to march, 
the welcome sound of a horn broke 
on his ear, Some of the hounds, 
as has been said, were missing, and 
on their way back to Carey's Wood 
the huntsman stopped on a road 
that ran at a very short distance 
below the wood in which Bob’s 
hunting had come to an end. ‘l'oo- 
too-too-too went the horn, while 
one of the whips made his way 
across a couple of small fields into 
the wood to search for the missing 
dogs ; and, just as he got in at one 
end, Bob and his prisoner emerged 
at the other. All this time the mare 
was grazing among the trees, with 
the reins entangled round her legs. 

A few minutes later Mr. Tom 
Huskins’s hands were securely fas- 
tened behind his back with the 
thong of a hunting whip, and Bob 
was relating his adveutures to an 
open-mouthed audience. One gen- 
tleman had ridden off to the nearest 
police-barrack for an escort for the 
prisoner, and a small knot of coun- 
trymen were whispering together 
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with scowling countenances. But 
the half-dozen fox-hunters who sur- 
rounded the prisoner, and the sight 
of Bob’s revolver, overawed them 
forthe moment. One of them tried 
to make off across the fields, to 
alarm Mr. Huskins’s friends, no 
doubt, but he was quickly brought 
back to the road ; and after twenty 
minutes of rather anxious delay, 
the barrels of the policemen’s rifles 
were seen gleaming down the road ; 
and when they arrived on the scene, 
Mr. Huskins’s wrists soon felt the 
weight of iron—and not for the 
first time in his life. 


CHAPTER X. 
CHECK TO MR. SINGLETON. 


A courte of days after the estrange- 
ment between Bob Varley and 
Janet, Dr. Quineen called at the 
mill on his way to Glenriveen. He 
asked for Mr. Singleton, aud on 
hearing from Bob that that pro- 
mising young officer was at Glen- 
riveen, he made various jests about 
heiresses and poor peers, that 
resulted in opening Bob’s eyes to 
his rival’s designs; the more so, 
as the doctor, seeing his remarks 
appreciated, repeated the conversa- 
tion by which he had so quickly 
cured the lieutenant’s delicacy of 
chest. 

But this conviction of Singleton’s 
mercenary motives did not console 
Bob much. If Janet was really to 
inherit a large share of her uncle’s 
wealth, it was very unlikely the 
dragoon would retire from his pur- 
suit of her affections. To be sure 
her father, Mr. Donald Prendergast, 
knew nothing of this good fortune 
of hers; he had been distinctly 
informed by his brother that after 
his death Janet would have eight 
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thousand pounds—a nice dowry, 
certainly, but nothing to smell like 
honey to fortune-hunting flies. But 
rich old men were notoriously queer 
about their testamentary disposi- 
tions. Mr. Prendergast’s jediee: 
tions of what he was going to do 
might easily be very different from 
his real intentions. Janet was 
gentle and attractive. It was not 
hard to believe s!ie had wound ber- 
self round the lonely old man’s 
heart. 

For a while Bob thought about 
going back to England at once, to 
recover as best he might from his 
cruel disappointment. But other 
counsels soon prevailed, and he 
determined to wait a little and 


watch his rival; ready to take- 


advantage of the first opportunity 
of humiliating him. This resolution 


made him the hero of the adven--- 
tures related in the last chapter, , 


and also resulted in. Mr. Huskins, 
alias Macnamara, being consigned 
to the care of the Bridewell keeper 
at Rathmellick. 

On his return from his first and 
very memorable day’s fox-hunting, 
Bob went at once to see Mr. Pren- 
dergast and warn him of the intended 
attack on Glenriveen. He found 
the old gentleman in his study, after 
exchanging a few words with Janet 
in the hall. 

“Oh, I’m so thankful you're 
safe,” she began, forgetting all 
about their quarrel and ber present. 
position with regard to Mr. Single- 
ton, as she clasped her hands to- 
gether in gratitude for his escape. 
“I heard the news only an hour 
ago, but I’ve been in a fever ever 
since.” 

“That was very kind of you,” 
said Bob; and though the light in 
the hall was very dim, it let Janet 
see such coldness and resentment 
in his face, that the tears started to 
her eyes. To say the truth, they 
welled up the more readily that she 
had been crying like a baby for 
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a good half hour that afternoon 
already. 

“Is Mr. Prendergast in the 
study ?’ continued Bob. 

,“ Ye — yes,” said Janet, trying 
very hard to suppress a sob and 
steady her voice. 

Without saying anything more, 
Bob turned on his heel and walked 
off in the direction of the study. 

“Well,” said Mr. Prendergast, 
with a gratified smile, as he stood 
up to greet the hero of the hour, 
‘so you’ve been lucky enough to 
capture the gentleman who has been 
giving Mr. Singleton and his dra- 
goons so much trouble of late. And 
I hear he was armed, and that you 
were his target for three or four 
shots o 

“Only one,” interposed Bob, 
“and it was quite enough.” 

“No doubt — no doubt,” said 
Mr. Prendergast, “but now sit 
down and tell me the whole story.” 

This Bob did, omitting nothing 
—neither his passage of the bog, 
nor his loss of the hounds, nor his 
strong inclination to take the law 
into his own hands when he found 
Tom Huskins in his power. And, 
as one thing leads on to another, 
Mr. Prendergast insisted upon 
knowing all about Bob’s former 
acquaintance with the Fenian 
leader, and his life in America. 
And, lastly, he desired to be in- 
formed as to his young relative’s 
present prospects. 

“Do you believe they'll attack the 
mill or this place?” asked the old 
gentleman, as soon as his curiosity 
was gratified. 

“T have not the slightest expec- 
tation of it,” said Bob; “but the 
police have been warned.” 

“Yes. Sub-inspector Watkins 
was here a little while ago, and I’ve 
settled with him what is to be done. 
I suppose the military will be on 
the alert?” 

“No doubt,” replied Bob ; “ Mr. 
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Singleton is fully alive to the danger 
of his position.” 

“Oh, nervous, is he ?”’ 

** Not a little, I think,” said Bob; 
“but I’m not a very fair witness 
against him. I dislike him too 
much.” 

“ He seems harmless,” said Mr. 
Prendergast. ‘ We see a good deal 
of him here one way or another. 
He appears to be a great friend of 
Janet’s—though I confess I can’t 
think what she sees to admire in 
him——” 

“Nor I, indeed,” thought Bob, 
with a deep sigh. 

“T feel under a very deep obliga- 
tion to you, young man,” said Mr. 
Prendergast, after making a few 
remarks upon the defencelessness 
of country houses in case of sudden 
attack. ‘I have gathered together 
too many things of value in this 
house not to think a great deal of 
its safety, and I feel deeply indebted 
to you for the display of courage 
by which I have profited so much. 
I shall feel still more grateful if you 
will put it in my power to oblige 
you. If I have not misunderstood 
you, you are not the sort of per- 
son to whom I dare offer a money 
acknowledgment merely re 

** You have only done me justice, 
I hope,” said Bob, colouring with 
pleasure, for there was something 
in Mr. Prendergast’s manner 
towards him that flattered him 
extremely. 

“T wish there was any way in 
which I could gratify you,” con- 
tinued Mr. Prendergast. 

Bob said nothing, but an idea 
crossed his mind; and then quickly 
the light of an eager desire shone 
in his eyes. 

“Well, what is it? speak out,” 
said Mr. Prendergast, encourag- 
ingly. 

“If you would answer me one 
question, sir, just yes or no, it 
might serve to help me towards 
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some peace of mind in the distant 
future—it might even be the means 
of relieving me from much present 
unhappiness—and I give you my 
word of honour that your confidence 
will not-be abused.” 

“Tf it is anything I can answer, 
. I shall gladly do so.” 


“Have you ever thought of 
making Janet an_ heiress, sir,” 


asked Bob, quietly, “beyond what 
you promised your brother to give 
her?” 

Mr. Prendergast stared with as- 
tonishment, and presently frowned. 
The question was not a nice one, 
but he had promised to answer 
it. 

“T have never had any such idea 
—I do not intend to do more for 
ber than I promised.” 

“Thank goodness!” sighed Bob, 
with such an expression of relief 
that Mr. Prendergast was more 
puzzled than before. 

“T don’t quite understand you, 
young man, but at any rate I’ve 
kept my word. You've asked your 
question and had your answer. I’m 
glad it pleases you.” 

“That is easily explained,’’ said 
Bob, nervously. “The fact is that 
—that I—wanted to marry my 
cousiu—your niece, Janet—and we 
were engaged in a sort of a way, 
but this soldier has come between 
us now. As he’s a noted fortune- 
hunter, it’s my belief he only 
wants to marry her because he 
thinks she is to be your heiress— 
and if he was once cured of the 
notion, I think we should hear no 
more of him. But if you had ever 
thought of really making Janet an 
heiress, I would have gone straight 
back to London and borne my dis- 
appointment as well as I could. I 
am very sorry for having tq speak 
of such things— but I could not 
help taking advantage of your 
offer.” 

“That’s all, is it?” asked Mr. 
Prendergast, with tightened lips. 
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“ Do you think Janet expects she is 
going to be an heiress ?” 

“ I am sure she has no idea of the 
kind.” 

“Then who put the idea into 
Singleton’s head ?” 

“Dr. Quineen and the gossips of 
Rathmellick.”’ 

“ Dr. Quineen!” repeated Mr. 
Prendergast, angrily. 

“He meant no harm,” said Bob; 
and then he told how the doctor 
had been tempted to expose the 
malingerer. 

Mr. Prendergast sat down at his 
writing table, and scribbled a letter 
off quickly, which he handed to 
Bob when it was finished. It was 
addressed to Dr. Quineen, and ran 
as follows :— 


“ Dear Doctor,—It has come to 
my knowledge that there is a very 
silly rumour going about to the 
effect that I intend making my 
niece Janet, who is living with me, 
my heiress. Considering the length 
of time I have known you, I think 
I shall not be asking too much of 
your friendship if I beg you to con- 
tradict this absurd report whenever 
you hear it, as I consider it calcu- 
lated to injure my niece and cause 
her annoyance.” 


With a lighter heart than he had 
entered it, Bob left the study. Dr. 
Quineen would have the letter in 
the morning. He would under- 
stand what was expected of him, 
and very soon Janet’s new suitor 
would be exposed. 

Nor were these expectations de- 
ceived. After paying a morning 
visit at Glenriveen next day, Single- 
ton drove over to Rathmellick, and 
on his return seemed decidedly out 
of humour. It was the evening 
that had been fixed upon for the 
Fenian attack, and some of the dra- 
goons were to spend the night at 
Glenriveen with an officer. Single- 
ton had asked to be sent in 
charge of them, and Charlie had 
21—2 
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agreed to his request. He himself 
would remain with Bob Varley, to 
defend the mill in case of need. On 
his return from Rathmellick, how- 
ever, Singleton asked Charlie to go 
to Glenriveen in his stead, which, 
with a glance at Bob Varley, he 
promised to do. 

To Glenriveen Charlie accordingly 
went with his guard of dragoons, 
and a few minutes after his 
arrival, Janet asked him to come 
into the drawing-room, as she bad 
something particular to say to him. 

“Are you and Mr. Singleton 
great friends, Charlie? ” she asked, 
after a moment. 

“Pretty well—nothing very spe- 
cial,” replied Charlie. 

“ What is thought of him in the 
regiment ?” she asked, again, look- 
ing restless and uneasy. “Is he 
—* Do men think highly of 

im?” 

“Those are questions I should be 
very indiscreet if I answered.” 

“ Anything you might say would 
be perfectly safe with me,” she 
said, with a look of disappointment. 

“Possibly ; but I have found in 
this world that however imprudent 
it may be to give your own opinions, 
even when they are asked, it is 
sheer madness to make free with 
other people’s ideas, especially in a 
personal matter.” 

“Yes, very true,” said Janet, 
with a little gesture of annoyance. 
“T know that one should never run 
a risk, even for the sake of a friend 
—much less for a mere relation.” 

“T don’t quite understand —-” 

“ That isvery plain. For reasons 
of my own—urgent ones—I ask 
your opinion of a man you know 
very well, and you refuse to give it 
to me. Are you surprised, seeing 
how few opportunities women have 


for discovering the characters of the. 


men they meet in society, that I 
should ask such a question ?” 

“IT don’t think it is always the 
want of opportunities that women 
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suffer from. They appear to me 
occasionally to shut their eyes to 
both good and bad in a rather 
wilful manner. But you’ve mis- 
stated your complaint against me. 
I never refused to give you my own 
opinion of Singleton. I only de- 
clined to say how he stood with the 
regiment.” 

“What is your own private opi- 
nion of Mr. Singleton, then?” 
asked Janet, after a pause. 

‘*That he is a very selfish man, 
with no particular vice in him; 
and that he is very anxious to meet 
with a rich wife. And he is a bit 
of a coward into the bargain.” 

“A rich wife!” repeated Janet. 

“Yes; he has tried several ladies, 
young and old, even within the last 
twelve months; but they have 
always turned out a failure in the 
end. He isa stupid fellow, for he 
hasn’t the knack of finding out 
about the fortune before committing 
himself. One comfort is, that I 
don’t think he inspires a very incur- 
able passion in his victims’ hearts,” 
said Charlie, laughing, while Janet 
grew scarlet. 

“Tt is a shame of you to sneer 
at him and his courage behind his 
back,” said Janet, with rising wrath. 
“You dare not say it before his - 
face.” 

“T don’t know about daring,” 
replied Charlie, sleepily stretching 
out one arm. “ It seems to me, by 
Jove, that for the matter of that, I 
could dare a good deal with poor 
Singleton, unless he should show 
himself much more formidable with 
me than with other people who 
bully him. But I shouldn’t like to 
hurt his feelings by saying anything 
unpleasant to him, no matter how 
true it might be. Nor doI wish to 
annoy you by running him down, 
so, for Heaven’s sake! let us talk 
of something else. And remember 
not to ask me my opinion of people 
if you don’t want to hear exactly 
what I think.” 
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“ Well, I hope you are mistaken 
in this case,” said Janet, so wearily, 
and with such an unusual look of 
sadness and doubt in her fresh 
young face, that Charlie’s heart 
smote him for his harshness. “ He 
thinks very well of you, and trusts 
you, at all events.” 

“Who is that rashly confiding 
mortal?” asked Bob Varley, inter- 
rupting the ¢éte-d-téfe just in time 
to hear Janet's last words. 

“ Nobody,” replied Janet, shortly. 

“ Oh, then there’s no harm done,” 
remarked Bob, coolly. 

In vain the soldiers kept watch 
and ward that night. As Mr. Hus- 
kins had prophesied, the Fenians 
were too disheartened at his loss to 
carry out their previous intentions. 
And next morning, on returning to 
the mill, Charlie was surprised to 
find his subaltern packing up his 
things preparatory to a return to 
Rathmellick. He had obtained an 
exchange of duty through his friend 
the colonel’s wife. 

For two days he never went near 
Janet, who grew restless and un- 
easy. At first,in spite of his ab- 
sence on the night of the threatened 
danger, and his sudden departure 
next day, she was sure he would 
soon return to her. But two days 
that passed without bringing any 
tidings made her nervous. Then, 
with blushing, shame-hot cheeks, 
she wrote him a little note on some 
trifling pretext, and received a pain- 
ful answer. Singleton said his 
father utterly refused to sanction 
his engagement, and that under the 
circumstances, being entirely de- 

ndent on the stern parent, he 
ound himself obliged to obey his 
stern orders and put an end to the 
affair, even though it caused him the 
eruellest, &c., &c. 

When Janet, having jilted her 
lover, wasjilted again in herturn, her 
mortification knew no bounds. And 
her position seemed so hard, too. 
Though in her heart of hearts she 
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would have given worlds to fall on 
her knees and confess her faults, 
and beg for Bob’s forgiveness, her 
pride kept her back from any exer- 
cises of humility. She would cuta 
sorry figure, said this same pride, if, 
having been jilted by her new love, 
she were to try and make it up 
again with the old one. She tried 
to flatter herself with the idea that 
it was only the suddenness of Mr. 
Singleton’s desertion that was to 
blame for her misfortunes. She 
fancied if she had only seen him 
once more, she would haverecovered 
her balance, and all would have been 
over between them. 

On the evening after her receipt 
of Singleton’s note, Charlie found 
her sitting alone in the drawing- 
room, deriving such consolation as 
she could from the thought that her 
engagement had at least not been 
made public. And as she reflected 
on this her eyes were fixed in no 
very friendly gaze on Guess, the 
dog, who lay renee inside the 
feuder. From her appearance, 
Charlie fancied she had been crying, 
and guessing something of her 
troubles, and giving her credit for 
even more penitence than she felt, 
his heart was touched with com- 
passion. 

“ Charlie,” she said, abruptly, as 
soon as she saw him, “ will you do 
something for me?” 

“Tf I can.” 

“Tt is nothing very difficult. I 
want you to send this dog into 
Rathmellick.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’re 
going to part with Guess!” 

“Yes; he does not suit me. I 
want to send him back to Mr. 
Singleton.” 

“There’s nothing easier. When 
shall he go? to-morrow ?” 

“ Would you mind taking him 
away to-night?” she asked, with 
some unsteadiness in her voice. 

“ What are you doing with that 
brute?” asked Bob Varley, a little 
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later, when Charlie appeared at the 
mill, dragging the unwilling Guess 
along by the string of his collar. 

“ He’s going back to Singleton in 
the morning,” said Charlie. “‘ Cheer 
up, Bob, the future viscount has 
sneaked off. Your turnis coming.” 

“T don’t know about that,” re- 
plied Bob, gloomily. “I’ve been 
thinking there would be something 
poor and mean in it if I were to go 
and sneak back into the place that 
fellow took from me, just when he 
tired of it, and as if nothing had 
happened. She shall send for me, 
if she wants to see me again.” 

To this rigorous determination 
Bob steadily adhered, and Charlie 
grew uncomfortable at the pro- 
longed estrangement. One day, in 
his good nature, he tried to effect a 
reconciliation. Bob had gone out 
for a long walk, so he went up to 
lunch at hisuncle’s. “ After lunch 
is a good time for talking things 
over,” he said to himself; “ I will 
try to bring her round then.” 

After lunch, accordingly, he be- 
gan, but found the subject not at 
all so easy to handle as he had 
expected. 

* Janet,” he said, “ I am so sorry 
for this—this misunderstanding 
between you and Varley-——” 

“Yes,” she replied in a low voice, 
“it is unlucky.” 

“And don’t you think it would 
be as well to put an end to it ?” 

No reply from Janet, who was 
looking very hard at the carpet. 

“You could do so by one word,” 
suggested Charlie. 

Still no reply from the little 
pouting lips that were so red and 
pretty, they seemed made only for 
saying loving and gentle things. 

“Is it possible that I am mis- 
taken in you, Janet?” continued 
Charlie, looking very grave and 
reproachful, “and that you are 





changed towards 
heart ?” 

“TI have not changed,” she re- 
plied, breaking silence with an 
effort, “and he knows that as well 
as I do.” 

“He must be very clever and 
very hopeful if he does, for I must 
honestly say you have done your 
very best to make him think other- 
wise.” 

“That was only because he was 
unreasonable.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” re- 
plied Charlie, coldly. ‘ You must 
remember, Janet, I have been here 
some time. I saw the rise of that 
sudden—I don’t know what to call 
it; if I say flirtation you will be 
offended, and it would be rank 
flattery to call it an attachment.” 

“Call it what you like,” inter- 
rupted Janet. 

“ Well, in spite of that flash of 
your eyes, I will call it a flirtation, 
for it was nothing else. I say, I 
saw the ridiculous thing going on 
before Bob came, and as he is by no 
means deficient in acuteness because 
he is good-hearted, he saw it very 
quickly too. And though his easy- 
going disposition is proverbial, he 
would have to part with all his self- 
respect before he could accept the 
position he found prepared for him. 
Now I don’t know any man in the 
world whom I think less likely to 
part with his self-respect than our 
cousin Bob.” 

“T think he does not wish for 
any reconciliation,” said Janet, try- 
ing, as she had never tried before 
in her life, not to ery. 

“He does not feel inclined to 
beg for it—you could not expect 
him to do that,” said Charlie, 
earnestly, “but, unless you have 
valued him very lightly and judged 
him very unfairly, you will know 
that one word of regret for the 
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than enough for him. And you 
ought to speak that word and utter 
that wish—unless, as I said, you are 
really changed. In that case, for 
God’s sake say nothing, and let 
things remain as they are for ever, 
little cousin Janet,” he said, kindly, 
taking her hand. 

This was too much for the little 
maiden. Her pride fled away and 
left her defenceless to combat—or 
rather to yield—to suggestions that 
were only the echoes of her own 
desires. And now, too, the tears 
that had been stemmed by such 
a great effort of wiil, could no 
longer be kept back, and forth they 
rushed, washing away many a 
mote and beam that had blinded 
her before. 

“Of course—I will speak to 
him, Charlie,—if—if you think he 
doesn’t hate me—but indeed, in- 
deed I’ve been such—a—horrid— 
wretch—I am afraid he can’t forgive 
me, even if he—wants to.”’ 

The only woman’s tears of which 
Charlie had much experience were 
his sister Mary’s outbursts of cry- 
ing about once a week when 
thwarted in some desire of her 
heart. Even these somewhat 
vulgar displays of sorrow had 
always made him very uncom- 
fortable; but Janet’s childlike 
wailing and lamentation were a 

reat deal more than he could 
ear. 

“ Hush—sh!” he cried, looking 
at her with the utmost distress 
and uncertainty as to what he ought 
todo. “There will be lots of time 
for crying by-and-by. Now do 
stop, Janet, or I really must go. 
You musn’t ery, do you hear?” 
Harsh as these words may seem 
upon paper, they sounded anything 
but severe to Janet, who wept on 

rfectly unchecked, and varied 

er sobs with bitter self-up- 
braidings. 

“ Look here, Janet,” said Charlie 
at last, standing up to go, “do try 
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and listen to me for one moment. 
I am sure—lI have reason to believe 
—that if you sent word by me that 
you wished to see him, Bob would 
come up here this evening before 
dinner?” 

“Tell him to come, then,” said 
Janet, the words forming a sort of 
parenthesis between two severely 
un-complimentary remarks anent 
herself, in one of which she called 
herself a fool—in the other a 
miserable creature. 

“ All right then, good-bye,” said 
Charlie, beating a hurried retreat, 
sobs, self-denunciatory remarks, and 
sighs ringing in his ears all the 
way from Glenriveen to the mill— 
just as they would have done had 
he remained with his cousin, whose 
repentance did not cease to be 
outwardly manifested for a good 
half hour after his departure. But 
when once the crying was over, 
a revulsion of feeling came on, 
and Janet’s heart grew wonder- 
fully light, and she began to count 
the minutes to the time when 
she had made up her mind Bob 
would appear. 

Not till nearly an hour after the 
time she had fixed for his coming,. 
did she hear a sound of footsteps 
in the hall. As she listened then 
she grew very pale, and her heart 
began to beat very fast. A moment 
later the door was opened—but 
her eyes were dim again—and 
she dared not look up. Then a 
voice began to say something— 
but the voice was not Bob's. 
With a sharp pang of disappoint- 
ment she looked up and saw 
Charlie standing before her, and 
by his face she guessed that some- 
thing was amiss. 

“| wasright,” she said, hurriedly, 
growing even paler than before, 
“he does not wish to forgive me— 
he would not come.” Her voice 
sank almost to a whisper, and, 
clasping her hands together, she 
sat motionless, looking up into his 
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face despairingly. ‘Ob, God, how 
foolish 1 have been!” 

“No, no,” said Charlie. “I 
know there will be no difficulty of 
that kind—but the fact is I have 
not seen him. He has not come 
in yet, and I came up here thinking 
I might possibly find him with 
you.” 

“No, he has not been here,” 
answered Janet, looking uneasy. 
“ Where did he go this morning, 
do you know ?” 

“He said be was going for a 
long walk—and would try to see 
something of the hounds; but I 
have met several fellows who were 
out hunting, and none of them saw 
him.” 

“T hope to Heaven he has not 
met with an accident,” cried Janet, 
starting from her chair; “do go 
and speak to uncle Alexander at 
once—he will know what ought to 


be done. For Heaven’s sake let 
there be no delay!” 

To Mr. Prendergast Charlie 
went, 


“T know the people about feel 
some sort of grudge against him on 
account of his having captured 
Macnamara,” said Charlie, “and I 
warned him of it. It seems they 
fancied at first that he was a Fenian 
emissary, because he had been in 
America, and not all his denials 
could convince them for ever so 
long. And now I believe they have 
taken it into their idiotic heads that 
the is an informer and spy. I tried 
to persuade him to carry a revolver 
with him, but he wouldn’t—he 
said it was the sort of thing 
that——” 

“That what ?’’ asked Mr. Pren- 
de 


rgast. 
“That Singleton would do,” said 
Charlie, with a glance at Janet. 
“Oh, he was given to taking care 
. of himself, wasn’t he?” said Mr. 
Prendergast, getting up, and be- 
, ginning to walk up and down the 
room, “The best thing you can de, 
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Charlie,” he said, after a few mo- 
ments’ reflection, “is to find out 
whether Varley has come back by 
this time or not. If he hasn’t, you 
had better give them the alarm at 
the police barrack, and I'l] send a 
note to the sub-inspector. Did he 
say what time he'd be back ?” 

“ He said nothing to me, but my 
batman says he told him he would 
be back before post time, as he had 
some letters to write, and he wanted 
to have his fire lighted and every- 
thing ready.” 

Mr. Prendergast saw that Janet 
was in a very disturbed state of 
mind, but he did not attempt to 
console her in any other way than 
by preparing to organize an active 
search if Bob should turn out really 
to be missing. 

In twenty minutes Charlie was 
back at Glenriveen with the bad 
news that Bob had not yet returned. 
It was now nearly bhalf-past seven, 
and Bob had been away quite nine 
hours, 

“ A party of my men are getting 
ready to turn out,” said Charlie; 
“they’ll search with a will, for Bob 
was a great favourite among them. 
And as soon as they’ve got lanterns 
and torches ready they will set out. 
But the night is horribly dark.” 

With great difficuity Mr. Pren- 
dergast was dissuaded from joining 
this expedition, but at iast Charlie 
anal’ in preventing him. 

“T cannot leave the mill without 
an officer, on account of our strict 
orders,” said Charlie, “ but 1’ll go 
with the party to-night, and Casey 
will take my place in the morn- 
ing.” 

But all night long Charlie and his 
troopers stumbled about thecountry, 
searching and inquiring in every 
direction, with no success of any 
kind. The people seemed all blind 
‘and dumb with one accord. When 
asked whether they had seen any 
one answering to the description of 
the missing man, instead of re- 
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plying with native loquacity, a surly 
negative was their only response. 

Next morning, about an hour 
after Charlie had returned to his 
quarters, tired out by his night of 
anxiety and searching, he received 
a message from Mr. Prendergast, 
who wished to see him. 

“Tt is disgusting to be obliged to 
have recourse to such means of 
obtaining information,” said his 
uncle, “but I thought it the only 
thing I could do under the cir- 
cumstances, These fellows, almost 
all of them, have their price. Per- 
haps they don’t differ much from 
other men in this—only that their 
price is so cheap they are more 
easily bought. At any rate I have 
got a clue to Varley’s whereabouts 
for a fifty-pound note—neither more 
nor less. Some of those ruffians on 
the mountains have kidnapped him, 
and if I’m not mistaken the hints I 
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have got are enough to show me 
whom.” 

In spite of the remonstrances of 
Janet and Charlie, Mr. Prendergast 
insisted upon accompanying the 
expedition to the mountains. The 
weather was very bad—wind and 
storm, without a sigan of improve- 
ment—and the distance, if not very 
considerable, would have to be 
done at night. If they were to set 
out by day, it would soon be known 
where they were going, and the 
alarm given to those whom it con- 
cerned. 

To mislead any who might be in 
communication with Bob’s captors, 
Mr. Prendergast announced an 
expedition in a totally different 
direction from the real one. And 
it was only when they were clear of 
the village of Glenriveen that the 
police and dragoons who formed the 
party heard their real destination. 
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THE POST-OFFICE TELEGRAPH FINANCES. 


Amoxe the various subjects that will 
engage the attention of Parliament 
this session, not the least impor- 
tant relates to the Postal Telegraph 
System, which up to the present 
time has far from realized the great 
expectations entertained of it by 
the more sanguine advocates of its 
establishment. So far the purchase 
on the part of the Government has 
been a failure. 

In purchasing the telegraph wires 
of the whole country a debt of 
£9,000,000 sterling was incurred 
by the Government, on which, of 
course, so long as it remains un- 
paid, there is heavy interest to be 
paid. Until, therefore, both in- 
terest and debt are fully paid off 
the “telegraphs” cannot be con- 
sidered a source of profit; this 
alone, however, would not, of 
course, constitute the undertaking 
an absolute failure. But when we 
find that the Department in ques- 
tion has, as yet, only yielded so 
much revenue as will barely pay one 
per cent. perannum of the interest on 
the debt, and that, as a sequence, 
the original debt is yearly being in- 
creased by 2 quarter of a million of 
pounds, it is quite apparent that the 
Telegraphic Department, notwith- 
standing all outward signs of suc- 
cess, is a losing concern. 

In consequence of such a most 
unsatisfactory financial condition, 
the Government recently deemed 
it expedient to institute a special 
inquiry into the causes of the large 
deficits in Telegraph Revenue, the 
results of which, embodied in a 
—. will shortly claim the con- 
sideration of Parliament. The 


present time is appropriate, there- 
fore, for cursorily looking into the 
financial affairs of a department 
which is so popular and successful 
as far as public accommodation and 
traffic business are concerned, and 
yet notorious as, so far, a financial 
failure. 

Since the purchise of the Tele- 
graphs by Government the Tele- 
graph account has always shown, 
with the exception of the first two 
months, deficits never amounting 
to less than nearly £50,000, and 
sometimes as high as £200,000. 
The aggregate sum of grants al- 
lowed out of the public exchequer 
from the date of the purchase to 
the end of the financial year 
1873-74, for Telegraph expenditure, 
amounts to £2,397,990, and the 
total deficits during the same period 
reach the sum of £495,918 8s. 5d. 
These deficits, which are, of course, 
the result of serious discrepancies 
between the annual vote for the 
Telegraphic service and the actual 
yearly outlay, are to be attributed 
to a variety of causes. Into the 
whole of these it would be some- 
what dry to enter, but the brief 
mention of some of the principal 
ones may not be without interest. 

It seems, in the first place, that 
during the first years of the con- 
trol of the ‘Telegraph system by the 
State, the Post Office was unable to 
frame its estimates for this service 
with any degree of accuracy, being 
inexperienced in the proper work- 
ing of the system. A lump sum 
was therefore only as\ed for, which 
generally proved inadequate to the 
requirements of the service. 
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Secondly, it appears that a revi- 
sion of the salaries of the Telegraph 
staff in 1872 being authorized, was 
allowed to date back from various 
periods in the preceding financial 
year, a circumstance which gave rise 
to the payment of a sum of £64,000 
for arrears of pay, and which had 
never been taken into account 
in preparing the estimates for 
1872-73. 

Other causes for the discrepancies 
between the Parliamentary vote and 
the Telegraphic Expenditure may 
eurtly be mentioned as arising from 
the transfer of payments to rail- 
ways for wayleaves, &c., from the 
capital to the vote account; the 
payment of sums for works not pro- 
vided for in the estimate; and from 
the underrating of the cost of sta- 
tionery, which in one year amounted 
to no less a sum than £23,000! 

Such being the principal causes 
of the deficits which appear in the 
Telegraph accounts, let us now 
notice the causes which have made 
the expenses of the Post Office in 
maintaining the Telegraph system 
80 much greater than those of the 
old Companies, notwithstanding 
the prevailing belief that the amal- 
gamation of all the Companies 
into one Government establishment 
would be the means of effecting a 
great reduction in many of the ex- 
penses of maintenance. Especially 
was it thought that such would be 
the case in regard to the staff neces- 
sary to be kept up for the business. 
But the utter fallacy of such a hope 
was speedily shown by subsequent 
experience, inasmuch as it was 
found necessary, only six months 
after the purchase, to employ 4,013 
clerks, &c., where 1,528 it was 
thought would have sufficed, and 
3,116 messengers, instead of 1,283, 
as at first calculated. This miscal- 
culation in itself caused, as can be 
well understood, a wonderful in- 
crease in the actual over the esti- 
mated expenses. Again, in taking 
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over numbers of the old Companies’ 
servants, it was necessary to raise 
considerably their salaries, in order 
to equalize them somewhat with 
those given to Post-Office clerks, a 
proceeding which was considered 
only fair. This very naturally in- 
creased the expenses of the Postal 
Telegraph Service over those of the 
late Companies. 

The Government also labours 
under a certain disadvantage in 
connection with the maintenance 
of telegraph lines which the old 
Companies did not; namely, the 
Companies, as a rule, maintained 
and worked the Railway Telegraph 
system, but the Post Office does 
not. And atthe transfer, therefore, 
it became necessary to dispense 
with the services of a certain num- 
ber of linemen, who had been em- 
ployed by the Companies, and who, 
under the Telegraph Act, were, of 
course, entitled to compensation. 
While receiving such compensation 
allowances, these men appear to 
have continued working on the lines 
under the Railway Companies, and 
the Government, in order to com- 
pete successfully with those Com- 
panies for efficient workmen, was, 
therefore, obliged to pay its linemen 
wages equal to the full rate paid by 
the Companies, together with the 
compensation, granted to the dis- 
charged linemen. 

Besides such reasons as these, it 
is to be noted that the Government 
has undeniably afforded the public 
infinitely greater facilities for tele- 
graphic communication than existed 
under the régime of the old Com- 
panies. As an instance of this, 
there are at present more than 6,000 
offices in the United Kingdom from 
which telegrams can he forwarded, 
as compared with about a third 
of the number in the Companies’ 
time; and before the transfer 
6,000,000 was the greatest number 
of messages known to have been 
sent in one year, while under Post- 
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Office administration the number 
has been more than trebled, being 
at the present period about 
20,000,000. It cannot be supposed, 
therefore, that all this, and much 
more, has been accomplished with- 
out increasing the expenditure in 
relation to “ 'Telegraphs.” The Post 
Office, solely for public convenience, 
is at considerable expense in keep- 
ing small telegraph offices open 
which are far from paying thei- ex- 
penses. The number of such offices 
open at the present time is no less 
than about 500, and the cost of 
these, besides the sum required for 
maintenance, which is not taken 
into account, it being difficult to 
ascertain, tends in no small degree 
to increase Telegraph expenditure. 

Having thus briefly mentioned 
the chief causes of deficit and in- 
ereased expenditure in the Telegra- 
phic system under the administra- 
tion of the Government, let us see 
what remedies it is possible to devise 
to alter this most unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. In so doing the 
present telegraphic rates naturally 
claim primary attention. 

In the first place, we consider that 
the terms conceded to the public by 
the Government in taking over the 
“Telegraphs” were much too liberal. 
In agreeing to adopt an uniform 
shilling rate for twenty - word 
messages, the Government shuld 
have required from the public some 
sort of return as an eyuivalent, 
which might easily have been done 
by including the names and ad- 
dresses of both sender and receiver 
in the rates. The practice of allow- 
ing the words for this purpose to 
be transmitted free of charge was 
partially inherited from the old 
Companies. and in continuing it the 
Government appears to have for- 
gotten that the Companies could 
well afford to do so, since their rates 
were very much higher than those 
fixed by the Post Office. The con- 
sequence is, that it hus brought 
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upon itself much unnecessary ex- 
pense, as the boon is sadly abused 
by many persons, long addresses 
being inserted where short ones 
would answer the purpose quite as 
well. Not only so, but the body of 
the message itself is also oftentimes 
spun out to an unnecessary degree, 
simply because the sender knows he 
ean for one shilling express his 
message in twenty words where no 
doubt frequently half the number 
would meet the purpose perfectly. 

But having missed its opportunity 
in the first instance, it is difficult 
for Government to make any altera- 
tion now, unless. in so doing, some 
quid pro quo is offered to the public. 
A suggested remedy, in this respect, 
has been put forward by Mr. Weaver, 
the present Secretary to the Anglo- 
American Telegragh Company, and 
one of the members of the recent 
Inquiry Commission into Telegraph 
Expenditure. He proposes the 
introduction of a tariff regulating 
the charge for telegrams at the rate 
of sixpence for every ten words, 
including addresses. or, instead of 
this, a word tariff charging one 
penny for each word. but, if the 
system became profitable, lowering 
it to one halfpenny a word. The 
system is used on the Atlantic 
cables with much success, but for 
inland messages it seems to us that 
the sixpenny tariff is worthier of 
consideration. A charge like this, 
including the addr sses of sender 
and receiver, is only fair,and perhaps 
in the majority of cases the public- 
would not have to pay more than 
at present (one ~hilling for twenty 
words) for their telegrams, while the 
Post Office would be saved the ex- 
pense, time, and labour of the trans- 
mission of a number of unnecessary 
words. 

Here let us say 8 word about a 
very prevalent opinion that exists, 
as to the reduction of the present 
rate of one shilling for twenty words 
to sixpence being a method by which 
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Telegraph revenue could be in- 
creased. The fallacy of suth a 
belief ought, however, to be ob- 
vious. By the means suggested 
there would, admittedly, be a vast 
increase. in traffic; but such an 
increase does not by any manner 
mean increase in revenue, since 
with every augmentation of message 
business there must also be a cor- 
responding increase in the working 
expenses of the department, which 
is synonymous with increased ex- 
penditure. It should always be 
clearly borne in mind that the 
departmental cost of sending a 
message of twenty words is exactly 
the same whether it cost one shilling 
or sixpence. The sequence of the 
introduction of a sixpenny rate 
would, therefore, simply be increase 
of traffic business, with a corres- 
ponding increase of expenditure and 
a large decrease in revenue. That 
noted financier, Professor Jevons, 
pronounces it to be his opinion that 
if a course of this kind were adopted 
the result would be that instead of, 
as at present, the annual Telegraph 
deficits amounting to a quarter of a 
million they would become half a 
million ; and we are inclined to think 
that in the event of the sixpenny 
rate being introduced this opinion 
would bid fair to be correct. This 
fallacious idea appears to have arisen 
from a common mistake that tele- 
graphic results can be compared 
with those of the penny postal re- 
torm of 1840, but a little insight on 
the subject ought to show how 
absurd such an idea is. We-know 
that it is just as easy for the Post 
Office to deal with a hundred letters 
as it is with one, and that it is no 
more trouble for railways to convey 
a ton of mail bags than it is one. 
With the “ Telegraphs,” totally the 
reverse is the case, as every message 
requires individual treatment three 
or four times over. It will, there- 
fore, be seen that to make the pre- 
sent telegraphic system yield a 
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profitable revenue the rates must be 
raised instead of reduced. 

It has been thought by some 
that the terms which, at the time of 
the purchase, were conceded to the 
Press were too liberal, and Mr. 
Weaver has proposed that they 
should be altered. On this point, 
however, our inclination does not 
tend to agreement, as we hold it 
to be of very great importance that 
the Press should be afforded every 
facility and help for the collection 
of news so eagerly thirsted after by 
the public. and the raising in any 
Gegree of the rates for Press tele- 
granmis, or the alteration of Clause 
16 of the Telegraph Act of 1868 
relative to the Press, would be an 
unwise proceeding. We do not 
deny that these very liberal terms 
to the Press are an important 
source of loss to the Telegraph 
Department; but there are ce: tain 
cases in which circumstances of 
this kind cannot be avoided, and 
this certainly is one. The loss in 
this particular case might, how 
ever, be covered by increasing th- 
rates in other directions, or by 
a reduction of working expenses, 
which we are inclined to belive 
is very possible, both of which 
courses are to be recommended, 

We are glad to notice that the 
postal authorities have, in the mat- 
ter of “ Telegraphs,” already begun 
to retrench, by the recent issue of 
an order that for the future all re- 
direction of messages which neces- 
sitates the use of the wires will be 
charged for at the full rate of the 
original message. This can only 
be viewed as perfectly fair, since 
any re-directed message for which 
the wires have to be used must be 
dealt with exactly in the same 
manner as the original message, 
thus involving the same amount of 
labour and expense. There ap- 
pears, therefore, no reason what- 
ever why the full charge should not 
be made. We would also venture 
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to add our own suggestion, that the 
rates between distant towns should 
be materially raised, while in towns 
of commercial importance there 
should be introduced local rates, 
which should be much lower than 
the present uniform charge. By 
this method we would have charged 
for a message of twenty words 
transmitted from one town in Eng- 
land to another in the same country, 
say 1s. 6d.; for every additional 
ten words, 9d.; and every addi- 
tional five words or fraction thereof, 
Sd. For a message of twenty 
words from England to Scotland or 
England to Ireland, and vice versé 
in both cases, 2s.; for every addi- 
tional ten words, 1s.; and every 
additional five words, or fraction 
thereof, 6d. From Scotland to 
Ireland, or vice versd, the charges 
should be respectively 2s. 6d., 
ls. 3d., and 8d.; and for messages 
transmitted within those two coun- 
tries themselves, the rates should 
be precisely the same as those we 
have laid down for English ones. 
It seems reasonable that a mes- 
sage which has to be retrans- 
mitted should be charged for 
higher than a message which 
undergoes one transmission only. 
Of course, it is in our mind 
that to arrive at an actually 
fair method of charging telegrams, 
each message should be charged 
for in accordance to the number of 
transmissions it undergoes, as it 
should be borne in mind that each 
such transmission necessitates an 
extra clerk and extra labour for the 
Department; but this is not prac- 
ticable, since it would involve the 
preparation of a tariff so compli- 
cated that it would be enigmatic to 
the general public. The next best 
course, therefore, is to adopt an 
uniform rate for each individual 
country of the United Kingdom, 
such as that we have propounded. 
We also propose that, in the 
larger commercial towns, such as 
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Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Leeds, Hull, d&e., besides, of 
course, the metropolis of England, 
there should be special local rates 
for the benefit of commerce, sug- 
gesting that an uniform charge of 
3d. for every ten words would be 
felt as a boon by those for whom 
the benefit is designed. Commer- 
cial communications, as we know, 
are as a rule extremely brief, and 
the 3d. rate would therefore prove 
extremely useful, and, besides, pay 
the Post-Office Department. In 
each of our propositions we would 
recommend the transmission of 
both the sender’s and addressee’s 
name and address free of charge, 
provided they did not exceed twelve 
words. A new tariff, under the 
conditions we have ventured to 
point out, we really believe, would 
not only help the Government to 
wash out the existing debt, but, 
in time, to make the Telegraph 
Department a profitable source of 
revenue. 

Among the remedies which the 
Inquiry Commission, to which we 
have referred, have put forward for 
the reduction of the present Tele- 
graphic expenditure, there are two 
especially deserving of mention. 

The first suggests the extension 
of the employment of Royal Engi- 
neers in maintaining the telegraphic 
system. Such employment is at 
present in operation in the London 
Telegraph Eastern District, having 
been introduced at the request of 
the War Office. The total pay and 
allowances of the Royal Engineers 
thus employed by the Post Office is 
so calculated as to be equivalent to 
the salaries of the civilians similarly 
employed in the other telegraph dis- 
tricts, which saves the Department 
that part of the pay provided by the 
War Office. Besides the advantage 
of this saving, however, there is 
also to be considered the facts that 
the Engineers are entitled to no 
pension from the Post Office ; that 
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if inefficient or otherwise unsuited 
for the service they may be removed, 
whereas it is necessary to retain 
civilians until their inefficiency or 
misconduct is of such a character 
as to justify their dismissal; that 
when not required they may be sent 
back to barracks, and again recalled 
when press of work makes it neces- 
sary ; and, finally, that as they are 
subject to military discipline, there 
can be no fear of any strike. Such 
reasons as these are sufficiently 
cogent to make the desirability 
of extending the employment of 
the Royal Engineers in the 
Telegraph service a thing really 
to be urged. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the recommendation 
of the Commissioners in this respect 
may receive the earnest considera- 
tion of the Government. 

The second proposal is to partly 
abolish the existing office of Postal 
Surveyor, and to transfer the duties 
of that office to the Divisional 
Engineers. The argument raised 
in favour of this proposition is that 
it is a useless expense, employing 
two officers to traverse the same 
ground, the one engaged in survey- 
ing the general business of both 
Postal and Telegraph services, and 
being he!d responsible for it; the 
other in looking afterand being held 
responsible for the maintenance of 
telegraph lines and instruments. 
Whether the fusion of these two 
duties into one office would be a 
beneficial act is a question which 
requires serious consideration, and 
is one which should not hastily be 
decided upon. As, therefore, more 
discussion is due to it than is de- 
sirable or convenient to give to it 
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here, it will be best to leave the 
question as it stands. 

In conclusion, it is unnecessary 
to show further how imperative it 
is that immediate action should be 
taken to arrest the fast increasing 
Telegraph debt, and we telieve 
that the various remedies we have 
noticed are highly deserving of 
Governmental consideration, since 
they appear to afford both a practi- 
cable and rational means of removing 
a serious State difficulty. So far 
as our recommendation to raise the 
existing rates is concerned, there 
ought to be no compunction felt in 
so doing, as it should beremembered 
that the means of rapid intercourse 
afforded by telegraphy is an inesti- 
mable boon to all who require to 
use the wires. Ifa boon, therefore, 
such persons who desire to avail 
themselves of it ought to be quite 
willing to pay commensurately for 
it. The excellent arrangements of 
the post which now obtain, convey 
correspondence swiftly enough, 
surely, for general purposes. Ez- 
press purposes, in any case, are 
expected to be puid for expressly, and 
there is no reason that the “ Tele- 
graphs” should be an exception to 
the rule. It is quite certain that 
until something of the kin is done 
the Telegraph Department will con- 
tinue to be a burden upon the 
Government. But, on the other 
hand, we are of opinion that, if 
prompt steps be taken in the right 
direction, the Department in ques- 
tion can not only be made to pay 
the interest on the purchase debt, 
but also in time to redeem that 
debt, and ultimately become a 
source of public revenue. 

ARCHIBALD GRANGER Bowig. 
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LAYS OF THE SAINTLY. 


By tue Lonpon Hermit. 


AvrHor oF “ Sones or Sineunariry,” ‘‘ Peeps at Lirs,” &. 


No. 1—ST. SIMEON STYLITES. 


O! ye who love o’er dusty tomes to pore, 
To hear strange tales, and stories quaint and olden, 
List to some marvels that were told of yore 
In that black-letter Legend called the Golden, 
Whence Butler's “‘ Lives of Saints "—immortal works — 
Full of that piety called superstition 
By certain readers (unbelieving Turks !) 
Who take the “ anti-miracle ” position. 
To briefer lays these lengthy yarns I'll squeeze, 
Like floods cf wine distilled into a chalice, 
And, whomsoe’er I may offend or please, 
“ Extenuate nought, and set down nought in malice.” 


—»~— 


Of all the ornaments to Christianity 
Who shone like stars upon the saintly roll, 
By treating earthly joys as sin and vanity, 
Spiting the body to preserve the soul ; 
Of all these mortifiers of the flesh, 
Most glorious as a human-nature-killer, 
With fame that time can only make more fresh, 
Sr. Simzon stands—he stands upon a pillar. 


Son of a shepherd on the Syrian border, 
He had celestial visions when a boy; 
At twelve he join’d some strict monastic order, 
And thence self-torment seem'd his chiefest joy ; 
He took to fasting six days in the week, 
And would the seventh, but he was prevented ; 
He made himself the humblest of the meek, 
But still this devotee was not contented ; 
In holy works yet more he would excel, 
A higher pitch of sanctity arrive at, 
And so he took a rope from out a well, 
And round his body twisted it in private. 
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So close the saint his penal girdle drew, 
He nearly died a victim to tight-lacing ; 
The abbey surgeon had enough to do, 
The torturous cincture with his knife displacing. 
Would this suffice? Oh, no! the monk’s devotion : 
To greater lengths and deeper channels went ; 
Anon he deem'd ’twould be a splendid notion ’ | 
To fast throughout the forty days of Lent. 
So to a hermitage he next retired, 
Good Abbot Bassus left him bread and cup, 
And coming to him when the time expired, \ 
Found that he’d taken neither bite nor sup! 
Most persons would have died of sheer starvation, 
No “ fasting girl” could go without so long; 
Yet Simeon lived, altho’ in great prostration. 
(Oh! for a constitution half as strong !) 


Iv. 


But, like the Corsair chief described by Byron, 

“ His mind seem’d nourish’d by that abstinence,” 
And tho’ with woes his life he did environ, 

The spiritual profit was immense. 

“ Practice makes perfect,” and a fortnight’s fast 
Into six weeks may afterwards be stretchéd. 
And Simeon found, as thus his Lents he pass'd, 
The holy happiness of being wretched. 
At first, ‘tis said, he stood upright to pray, 

Himself of rest as well as food denying, 
Anon he sat, till, Nature giving way, 
He pray’d—like Pharisaic people—/ying. 


Vv. 


Mortification, and the stern desire 
To quell desire, and stifle human feeling 
Grow with their growth, the zealot did aspire 
To further processes of soul-annealing ; 
So, on a mountain near to Antioch, 
Tn solitary torture next we find him, 
Chain’d up by heavy fetters to a rock, 
Till told that Will should be enough to bind him ; 
And then he hit upon a novel mode 
Of self-excruciation—'twas no less 
Than taking up his permanent abode 
Upon a pillar in the wilderness. 
How strange to think, by voluntary loss : 
Of ev'ry human joy, to serve his Maker! 
And, to gain Heav’n, become a sort of cross 
Between Prometheus and a Hindoo fakir! 
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VI. 
Just think of what the holy man went through ; J 
Fancy existing on the stony summit 
Of a high column, where the wild winds blew, / 
And overhead, with nought to overcome it, r 
No shelter or protection from its rays, 
The fierce and burning Oriental sun, 
And there to linger out the weary days 
With frequent fast, and penance never done ! 
An animated Duke of York, or Nelson, } 
A Wellington upon a narrow arch, 
Clad in a cloak of skins, with nothing else on, 
Tho’ rain may drench, or tropic heat may parch. 
vu. 
To make a trial of the saint's humility, 
The bishops sent him orders to descend 
And close his penance, so, with all facility, 
The martyr ‘gan to this command attend; 
But ere he could step off his sacred perch, 
Again to join the world he had forsaken, 
The much-admiring fathers of the Church 
Sent word that downward step need not be taken. 
His heart, I can't help thinking, n wst have felt 
A shade of disappointment overspread it 
To see so fine a chance for ever melt 
Of quitting such a martyrdom with credit. 


P 
VIII, 
Four years upon a pillar nine feet high, 
Three on another, rising just eighteen, 
Ten on a third, still nearer to the sky, 
The various seasons had St. Simeon seen ; 
And on the last, when death put in his claim, 
A score of years—in total, thirty-seven! 
After all this, it would have been a shame 
Had our Stylites fail'd to get to Heaven : 
You see he mounted thither by degrees, 
Ascending as his high ambition vaulted, 
Yet prideful thoughts he scatter’d to the breeze, 
Humbling himself the more he was exalted. 


1X, 
Such was his life; ‘twas pray’r, and pray’r, and pray’r, 
One long unwearied round of rapt devotion, 
So oft repeated his prostrations were 
He nearly had attain’d Perpetual Motion. 
One pilgrim had the hardihood to count 
The times the saint with bowing did adore, 
And when ‘twas added up, the whole amount 
O’ertopped twelve hundred by just forty-four ! 
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That is, for every minute and a half 
Twice did the martyr bend his spinal column, 
For sixteen hours a day—'twould make us laugh, 
But that the subject is so very solemn. 


<= 
Oh! our degenerate days !—a modern saint 
(If saints there were) at such an exercise 
Ere noon-day would become so weak and faint, 
He fain must rest him till the morrow’s rise ; 
And even then, a week or so would kill him: 
But saints of old were made of stouter stuff, 
And heav'nly strength did so sustain and fill him, 
Years pass’d, yet Simeon cried not “ Hold, enough!” 


XI. 

Yet not supreme was his superiority 

To human weakness, flesh at last must fail ; 
The Golden Legend, on the best authority, 

Gives all his sufferings in close detail ; 
How loathsome sores his tortured limbs afflicted, 

And foul disease within his members sat, 
Till to one leg his standing was restricted, 

And, for a year or more, he stood on that! 
How many a horrid, noisome, living thing 

Beset him, and how one of these, out-hopping 
In presence of a certain Paynim king, 

To whom the saint was words of wisdom dropping— 
Pick’d up by him, became a gem of price, 

A gratifying change, and wondrous token ; 
But such particulars are far from nice, 

And modern bards must not be too outspoken. 


XII. 
Talking of bards, one day a pagan poet 
Approach’d the pillar, and began to sing ; 
The blessed Simeon could not choose but know it, 
So high the minstrel pitch’d his voice and string. 
This bard was Greek in sentiment and style; 
A Venus-worshipper—profuse of curses 
On those who deem’d his ethics loose and vile: 
I give you a translation of his verses :— 


STYLITES. 
Closed eyelids that hide like a shutter, 
Hard eyes that have visions apart, 
The grisly gaunt limbs, and the utter 
And deadly abstraction of heart ; 
Whence all that is joyous and bright is 
Expell’d as both vicious and vain, 
O stony and stolid Stylites, 
Our Patron of Pain ! 


22—2 
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There can be but warfare between us, 
For thine is a spiritual creed, 

And mine is the worship of Venus, 
On ‘‘ raptures and roses” I feed ; 

Self-torture’s thine only employment, 
We both feel the bliss and the bane, 

For woe will oft spring from enjoyment, 
Our Patron of Pain! 


Can joys be of Martyrdom’s giving ? 

Men seek them, and change at a breath 
The leisures and Jabours of living, 

For the ravings and rackings of death: 
To stand all alone on that height is 

An action unsought and insane, 
O moveless and morbid Stylites, 

Our Patron of Pain! 


There are those who still offer to Bacchus, 
There are men who Love’s goddess still own, 
What right have new faiths to attack us? 
And why are our shrines overthrown ? 
There are poets, inspired by Castalia, 
Whose lyres have Anacreon’s strain, 
Whose lives are one long saturnalia, 
Our Patron of Pain! 


We sing of voluptuous blisses, 
Of all that thy rigour would spurn, 
Of ‘‘ biting” and ‘‘ ravenous” kisses, 
Of bosoms that beat and that burn ; 
To all that is earthy and carnal, 
Our votaries’ souls we would chain, 
We breathe of the chamber and charnel, 
Our Patron of Pain ! 


Oho ! for the days of sweet vices, 

The glory of goddess and Greek ! 
(For all that most naughty and nice is 
Most purely and surely antique). 

Oho! for the days when Endymion 
Thro’ love o’er Diana did reign! 

These, these were Elysian, St. Simeon, 
Our Patron of Pain! 


We'll crown us with myrtle and laurel 
We'll wreathe vs in Paphian flowers, 
To be and make others immoral, 
We'll ply our poetical powers ; 
Our worship shall be Aphrodite’s, 
To Woman the wine we will drain, 
O loveless and lonely Stylites, 
Our Patron of Pain! 


By the hunger thine abstinence causes, 
By the thirst of unbearable heat, 

By thy pray’rs which have very few pauses, 
By thy lodging devoid of a seat, 
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By sleep that so meagre at night is, 
*Twere better awake to remain, 
Come down from thy pillar, Stylites, 

Our Patron of Pain !* 


XIII. 
The holy man, it need not be remark'd, 
Turn’d as deaf ear to such lascivious singing 
As when a serpent hiss'd, or wild dog bark'd, 
Or raven croak'd around his column winging ; 
Immovable in body as in mind, 
He bore his life’s insufferable tedium, 
It seems a pity that he could not find 
‘Twixt vice and virtue’s height some “ happy medium.” 


XIV. 
So guarded was the saint against exposure 
To e’en the shadow of a shade of sin, 
No female fuot might tread that blest enclosure— 
Even his mother could not enter in ; 
She came to see him after many years, 
But hallow'd barriers kept them still asunder, 
Maternal grief outpour'd in bitter tears 
Three days, ‘hree nights, and then she died (no wonder !). 


xv. 
In pause of pray’r, the saint would shed his blessing 

On those who flock’d from each adjacent town, 
The throng in pious homilies addressing, 

But as his sermons were not taken down, 
We know not of the nature of his teaching ; 

He stood so high, they could not but revere him ; 
And if he had a fault, it was in preaching 

Over the heads of those who came to hear him. 
Folks used his image as a charm, in Rome; 

Kings, queens, and princes sought his benediction ; 
Both lay and cleric for advice would come : 

He gave to all who ask’d, without restriction. 


XVI. 

Goodness on earth, if carried to extremes, 
Will gift a man with superhuman powers 

(At least ‘twas thus in olden times, it seems, 
Tho’ not so in this sceptic age of ours) ; 

A saint was nothing in those saintly days, 
Unless he bade to Nature’s laws defiance, 

And acted in a thousand startling ways, 
Quite unexplainable by modern science. 





* It is gratifying to find that this minstrel was afterwards converted, 
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Simeon wrought miracles, like other saints, 
By pray'r he made the desert bring forth water ; 
By touch he cured most dangerous complaints ; 
By sacred charms a leopard he did slaughter. 


XVII. 


Here is a miracle, as strange as true: 

A dreaded dragon dwelt in that direction, 
So venomous, no vegetation grew 

Around its cave ; whose breath was rank infection. 
This monster ran a stake into its eye 

(How the mischance befell, we are not told), 
It crawl'd unto the monastery nigh, 

And there its piteous tail it did unfold ; 
And, blind and bleeding, moan’d in doleful case, 

But no one help'd it—all were too afraid ; 
And harmless lay three days outside the place, 

And then resolved to seek St. Simeon’s aid. 
Thus did the dragon, to the column’d pile, 

Drag on its dragonistic length of frame, 
And tell—we know not in what tongue or style— 

Its occupant the reason why it came. 
The saint was touch'd, ‘‘ Anoint the injured feature 

With mud,” he said, and pray’d with all his strength ; 
They did, and from the optic of the creature 

Pull'd out a spike of eighteen inches’ length ! 


XVIII. 


One marvel more: a woman rashly drinking, 
Swallow'd by accident a little snake, 
Hid in the cup, the reptile doubtless thinking 
That it or she had made some grand mistake. 
For years this living incubus possess'd her, 
She tried all remedies, but quite in vain, 
And all the while, the burden that oppress'd her, 
Each year increased its size, its victim's pain ; 
At last she sought the saint, in him confiding, 
Implored his aid in righting what was wrong; 
Her lips he did anoint, and out came sliding 
A monstrous serpent of three cubits long! 
Some critics stigmatize as mere inventions 
These deeds which possibilities forbid, 
And say that serpents of such large dimensions 
They cannot swallow, if the woman did. 


XIX. 


But e’en the miracles in life he wrought 

Were less than those accruing from his eath, 
As if the very atmosphere had caught 

Some magic power from his parting breath ; 
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The odour from his body was a strong 
And sweet perfume—a fact most unexpected 
And wonderful, considering how long 
All laws of wholesomeness he had neglected. 
Birds, beasts, and men (and fishes too, no doubt) 
So loudly wail’d to learn the saint was dead, 
Their cries were heard seven miles, or thereabout, 
Hills, fields, grew sad ; a black cloud loom’d o’erhead, 
Wherein a seraph clothed in light appear’d, 
With other visions equally angelic. 
The Pope of Antioch, who seized the beard 
Of Simeon’'s corpse to keep it as a relic, 
Felt his hand wither'd, pulseless, stiff, and numb ; 
A dozen pray'rs were needful to restore it ; , 
The body cured a man both deaf and dumb, 
As to its latest resting-place they bore it. 


XX, 
Like all great men, St. Simeon set a fashion 

(Carried by monks and masons to great height) 
And pillar-martyrdom was still a passion 

Tho’ quench’'d was his celestial beacon light, 
His followers were “ Stylites,” ‘‘ Pillarists,” 

“ Air-martyrs,” “ Pillar-saints,” and ‘‘ Holy birds.” 
They flourish'd long, but now no trace exists 

Of all they did and suffer'd, save the words 
Written in monkish hist'ry’s glowing page ; 

But Simeon’s name stands prominent and single, 
And e’en in this unsympathetic age, 

His story well befits the poet's jingle. 





So runs St. Simeon’s tale ; if aught too large 
Therein appears for modern faith to swallow, 
Dear reader, pray don’t lay it to the charge 
Of one who humbly seeks the truth to follow ; 
Think, rather, that in long-reyolving time, 
Transcribers, vivid in imagination, 
To make their lofty theme still more sublime, 
May have infused some slight exaggeration ; 
Ev'n Alban Butler, with a charming candour, 
And simple faith in what he has to state, 
Owns that Stylites’ pious deeds were grander 
Than moderns should attempt to imitate ; 
This age would judge that, if indeed he bore 
One tithe the horrors that they say beset him, 
His madness we must pity and deplore, 
And blame the cruelty of those that let him. 
At least our moral no one can mistake— 
Tis that, to make secure our future bliss, 
To gain the better world, we ought to make 
Ourselves as wretched as we can in this { 
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Amone those mysterious and per- 
plexing qualities of serpents which 
in the infancy of the human race 
caused them to be invested with 
supernatural powers, none could 
have added such force to the belief 
as the éffect of that death-dealing 
stroke which even now baffles the 
skill of nineteenth-century science. 
With an action so instantaneous 
as to be almost invisible; from 
a source incomprehensible; like 
the burning, scathing fluid from 
the ekies, comes a stroke, a 
“sting,” an agony, death. Power- 
less, paralyzed, tortured, the victim 
lies; awe-struck, and filled with 
sacred terror are the beholders. Out 
of the difficulty of treating this 
death-touch we can conceive the 
growth of that fatalism which still 
marks the races where the remnants 
of serpent-worship are found. The 
people learned to submit as to the 
punishment of a deity. To pro- 
pitiate this dreaded deity, and next 
to worship it, was only consistent 
with the beliefs of ancient mytho- 
logies. 

The nature and cure of snake 
poison is the most difficult, as well 
as the most important—inasmuch 
as human life is involved in its solu- 
tion—of all the debated questions 
regarding the Ophidians. It has 
engaged the attention of the disci- 
ples of Asculapius from his time to 
the present day. The subject has 
revived and subsided again as ages 
have passed away; ever and anon 
bringing fresh marvels and fresh 
‘cures,’ and yet the great problem 





of snake poison remains unsolved 
and an antidote unproved. In Eng- 
land, the question has been one of 
growing importance for many years; 
because the safety of our colonists 
increases professional responsibility 
and challenges scientific investiga- 
tion fora remedy. The doctors of 
Europe became, indeed, as much 
concerned in experiments upon 
vipers two hundred years ago as are 
those of the present time, and the 
records of the “ Philosophical Tran- 
sactions” of the seventeenth cen- 
tury show us some of the many 
interesting and important investi- 
gations which led to a truer com- 
prehension of Ophidian structure 
than ever existed previously; but 
which knowledge has nevertheless 
been but slowly becoming popular 
in England. During these two 
hundred years, ancient prejudices 
have been only very gradually up- 
rooted and cleared away in the ad- 
vance of science, and straggling 
fibres still cling to the mind, en- 
tangling the faculties touching this 
great symbolicfamily,the Ophidians, 
their virtues and vices. To Sir 
Hans Sloane we are indebted for a 
kind of transition from fable to fact 
in natural history; and in comparing 
the authors before and after bis era, 
the intermediate region which he 
occupied between poetry andscience 
is plainly evident. His was an age 
of great maritime adventure and 
geographical] discovery ; each newly 
explored country bringing to light 
fresh specimens of fauna and flore 
to excite the curiosity and stimulate 
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the taste of the savants. A new 
class of literature in the shape of 
books of travels resulted; and of 
these Sir Hans Sloane’s “Natural 
History of Jamaica” (where he 
spent fifteen months, 1687-8) will 
be valuable for all time. Quaint 
and curious is the reading of those 
old books. On serpents comes Top- 
sell (1608), whose folio pages are em- 
bellished with amazing examples of 
zoology ; for instance, a “ Dragon,” 
in which a snake is improved upon 
by wings and claws; and other com- 
binations of saurian, batrachian, 
and ophidian ; drawn from imagina- 
tion and tradition, but certainly not 
from nature. Mingled with fable 
and fancy, these anomalies are 
oon described as ‘ Natural 

istorie!” Enlightened by the 
many histories of the newly settled 
colonies in America and the East, a 
learned divine of the next century 
undertook another work on snakes, 
dedicating it to Sir Hans Sloane, 
the great naturalist of his time.* 
Though much in advance of Topsell, 
and quoting “that learned Italian, 
Redi,” our D.D. cannot quite free 
himself from educational prejudices, 
and pictures of “ winged serpents” 
still grace the pages ; alsoa crested 
“* Basilisk,” a snake with a ducal 
crown on his head. This book pre- 
sents a strange mixture of truth and 
fable, seasoned with moral reflec- 
tions. Like the scientific naturalists 
of that age, Dr. Owen makes the 
one great distinction between 
“snakes” and “vipers,” all the 
venomous ones being vipers and 
viviparous. “Serpents” included 
all “creeping things,” from a croco- 
dile to an earwig. “ Reptiles” were 
subsequently separated from scor- 
pions and centipedes; snakes by 
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right retaining the original name, 
as they, being limbless, are truly 
serpents—creeping things. Dr. 
Owen believed firmly in the virtue 
of vipers to cure their own venom, 
and reminds his readers that ia 
Tartary, “an uncultivated nation,” 
viper’s flesh was esteemed excellent 
food; and that Bezoar, a popular 
medicine, is a Persian word for 
counter-poison; alluding to the 
immunity which certain persons in 
Oriental countries enjoy from veno- 
mous snakes by feeding on them. 
The rattlesnake he calls the “ Mis- 
tresse of Serpentes ;” and records 
the fact that where the herb penny- 
royal growsno rattlesnake willcome. 

Some penny-royal was held to 
the nose of this animal, “who by 
turning and wriggling laboured hard 
to avoid it ; and in half an hour’s 
time was killed by it. This was 
done in July (1657), at which 
season those creatures are computed 
to be in the greatest vigour of their 
poison.” 

Meanwhile, as it must be con- 
fessed, the French and Italians had 
the start of us in Ophidian lore. 
Redi, a Florentine, bad published his 
book of vipers (1660), and M. Moyse 
Charas had written a work which, 
rendered into modern technical 
English, would not be a bad text- 
book, even now.t 

This author claims to be the first 
“ who has given to France a Treatise 
of the Viper in its native language.” 
A few words from his preface show 
us the task he assigned himself, and 
the labour by which he was able to 
produce what was then an entirely 
original, as well as very valuable 
work. “If Reflexion be made on 
the many Wonders that are found 
in the Body of this Animal” (the 





* «¢ An Essay toward a Natural History of Serpents.” By Charles Owen, D.D. London, 


1742. 


+ ‘*New Experiments upon Vipers, with Exquisite Remedies that may be drawn from 
them : as well as Cure for their Bitings, as for that of other Maladies.” By M. Charas. 


(Now rendered English.) 1673. 
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viper), “it will be easily granted 
that it cannot be inquir’d into with 
too much Exactness, and that it is 
not a Work that can be finish’t at 
one or two Sittings.” Three things 
he proposes: “I. To examine Ob- 
servations of the Ancients, counted 
for true but whichare not. II. To 
give an Accompt of other Observa- 
tions unknown to our Predecessors. 
III. To find in the Viper which 
causeth so many Mischiefs, specific 
Remedies against its Bitings, which 
had not been discover’d before.” 
“« The Enterprise certainly is bold,” 
he says; and that “I should never 
have compas’t it had I not been as- 
sisted by some Knowing Physicians 
whose Light hath been very helpful to 
me : but whose Modesty permits not 
toname them.” The great point of 
discussion, then, seems to have been 
the cause of the venom: whether, 
“as the Ancients thought,” the 
poison lay in the gall or in the 
evil spirits of the animal; and M. 
Chatas’ experiments led to his con- 
viction that it was neither, but in the 
“Juyce of the Bag at the root of 
the Master Teeth,” and that “the 
Bite opens the Door to the angered 
Spirits,” as he calls the venom. M. 

haras has great respect for Redi, 
the “ Florentine philosopher,” who 
“ tasted both the Galland the Spittle 
from the Bag,” in order to test this 
great question, and who found “ the 
Gall sharp and the Spittle flat.” 
Whereupon, and after various ex- 
periments upon animals with both 
gall and “spittle,” he arrives at 
the above conclusion. The fangs 
he calls “ Dog Teeth,” and in proof 
of their power to do mischief says: 
“Snakes have no Dog Teeth, only 
vipers.” A learned and exciting 
correspondence was passing at that 
time between the three countries, 
England, France, and Italy; as 
now between India, Australia, and 
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America, on this same perplexing 
subject. Who some of those 
“ Knowing Physicians” were, we 
may infer from a letter written from 
Florence by a Mr. Platt, “con- 
cerning some Experiments there 
made upon Vipers, since M. Charas 
his Reply to the Letter written 
by Sig. F'. Redi to M. Bourdelet and 
M. Morus.”’* 

A strange picture these wise 
men must have presented, gathered 
day after day round a table covered 
with vipers’ heads ; for with heads 
only were their investigations pro- 
secuted. Not as yet had they quite 
divested their minds of the idea 
of that “old serpent;” and in 
those days, having no Indian jug- 
glers to assist them, they would not 
trust themselves with the living 
animal; not they! There seems 
to have been some sceptics among 
them ; and a Dr. Francini was hard 
to convince that not a demoniacal 
spirit, but only a wonderful tooth 
connected with venomous saliva, 
could inflict so much mischief, 
They made ‘“‘many Experiments on 
Pigeons, with the Heads of dead 
Vipers by thrusting the Master 
Teeth into the Breasts, and which 
began to stagger immediately and 
dyed in less than three or four 
Minutes!” Francini thought the 
prick alone killed the pigeon; 
whereupon, to convince that un- 
believer, they thrust a rose-thorn 
and a pin into the fowl, which 
betrayed no ill effects; but a 
sharpened splinter of wood, covered 
with “ Spittle from the Bag,” killed 
the pigeon as quickly as the 
“Master Tooth.’ Here we have 
precisely the same class of experi- 
ments as those which, somewhat 
refined upon, have been occupying 
the attention of the physicians of 
our own day in various parts of 
the world. The strong vitality in 


* See ‘* Philosophical Transactions.” London, 1672. 
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the reptile, filled M. Charas and 
his friends with amazement. That 
the heart should continue to beat 
when taken from the body, and 
the body apparently to live with- 
out its heart, as also without its 
brain, nay, and even without its 
head, long enough to give rise to 
the belief that the creature was 
no ordinary mortal. “The Head is 
able to bite, and its Biting is as 
dangerous as when the Viper was 
entire!” In the words of M. 
Charas—“ the Spirits unite them- 
selves so firmly to the Body that 
tis hard for them to quit it. 
Whence it may be concluded that 
the Viper, which is composed of 
Parts so closely united together, and 
in which are found such perfect 
Spirits, can impart to Man what it 
hath most accomplish’t and in so 
great Abundance.” It can “ renew 
its Youth” by changing its skin, 
&ec., “so that we need not wonder 
if we find the Remedies we draw 
from its Body are of no ordinary 
Virtue.’’ Among certain of these 
which obtained favour, and in which 
faith is still placed by a few, was the 
supposititious one that “ to swallow 
the Head of a Viper was a most 
certain Preservative and Remedy 
for its Bite.” That sceptic, Sig. 
Francini, “smiled at the Phancy, 
and made a Fowl and a Pigeon eat 
a Head and then be bitten. But 
both dyed, the Fowl within a 
quarter of an hour and the Pigeon 
in less than four Minutes.” This 
“antidote ” was founded on ancient 
belief, and a fact not even now 
disproved; viz., that many of 
the Egyptian and Arabian snake- 
charmers do so thoroughly assimi- 
late their bodies, as it were, with 
venomous serpents by swallowing 
their poison and their flesh that the 
reptiles will not barm them. The 
power which the Pasylli possessed 
over vipers was attributed to this. 
Also the Bushmen of South Africa, 
who swallow the poison in order to 
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render themselves proof against its 
effects; and the Marsi, who were 
similarly safe from the venom; 
these tribes having such confidence 
in their own constitutional immu- 
nity that they did not scruple to 
expose their infants to deadly 
reptiles. 

The learned Arabian physician, 
Avicenna (4.p. 980-1037), records 
a similar case, where a man bitten 
by a viper recovered, though the 
reptile died, and a daughter, subse- 
quently born, had power over the 
venomous creatures. On the other 
hand, a case in India was recorded 
in the Lancet not long since, where 
a pregnant woman bitten by a snake 
recovered ; but the infant—still- 
born—presented all the appear- 
ance of snake-poisoning- In this 
case, the unborn babe proved a 
safety-valve to the mother. 

But we have left our “ Knowing 
Physicians” over their vipers’ heads 
at Florence, which city soon became 
the chief field for such investiga- 
tions. Mr. Platt, in his letter to 
the Royal Philosophical Society, 
ended his account of the Floren- 
tine experiments by “hoping to 
animate the Virtwosi here to do 
something that may not be un- 
worthy your knowledge.” The fol- 
lowing year M. Charas’ work was 
translated into English. 

The staff of A:sculapius tells us 
in how great estimation the serpent 
was held by the “ faculty ” of clas- 
sic days. Vipers abound in volatile 
salts, M. Charas tells us; and that 
these salts are good cures for many 
ills. Viper broth, viper wine, 
viperine salts, the powder of dried 
eg the slough, the dejecta, the 
oil, have all enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion in family recipes of former 
days. The oil of the boa and of 
the rattlesnake are still marketable 
commodities in some parts of Ame- 
rica, and the latter is prized as an 
antidote to the bite. Formerly 
the battue, described in a previous 
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paper, was as much for the sake of 
procuring the fat of the rattlesnake 
as for the mere destruction of the 
reptile. Pills of the poison are a 
cure for intoxication. The gallis a 
much - esteemed medicine among 
the American Indians; “accounted 
a noble remedy, and held as a great 
arcanum,” one of the early writers 
stated, and corroborated by many 
others since. For cuts and burns, 
the fat of adders has been in high 
repute in England ; and to bind the 
temples with the slough, a sovereign 
remedy for headache. 

Livingstone described a poison 
with which the Bushmen of South 
Africa prepared their arrows, as 
being mixed with the entrails of a 
certain caterpillar, and the wound 
cured by a mixture of the same 
caterpillar rubbed up in fat and 
applied. These kinds of remedies 
are too revolting for the hands of 
refined practitioners now, and who, 
in loyalty to their profession and 
in deference to science, must at- 
tempt more elaborate means. Be- 
sides, the native remedies for snake 
poisons in use among savage 
tribes are not at hand; and it is 
the prompt application of indige- 
nous plants, or whatever means are 
used, which effects the cure. We 
are told that “there is no evil in 
nature without its antidote;” and 
of all the marvels connected with 
Ophidians, surely the greatest 
would be if their poison were the 
sole exception to this rule. It isa 
question which a lay writer and an 
unscientific one should not venture 
to discuss ; but these papers would 
be incomplete were not Ophidian 
vices represented as impartially as 
Ophidian virtues, and the remedies 
fullow the evils. 

On one point regarding snake 
poison all doctors agree, and all 
concerned ever have agreed— 
namely, the necessity for prompti- 
tude in the remedy. Every mo- 
ment lost increases the danger, and 
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the success of many of the native 
cures lies in the fact that they are 
at hand. Should a Red Indian be 
bitten, his friend is on his knees in 
an instant sucking the wound, nor 
does he cease till danger is over. 
He understands that the circulation 
must be checked, and with one hand 
above and another below the wound, 
he tightly grips the limb, nor once 
looses his hold while he sucks, spit- 
ting the blood from his-mouth at 
intervals. Or, with rough and 
ready courage, he cuts out the 
flesh and explodes gunpowder in 
the wound, or applies a cataplasm 
of chopped herbs which he has 
ready, and of which tobacco forms 
an important part. The natives of 
all the countries where venomous 
snakes most abound, are prepared 
against them, and acquire experi- 
ence in dealing with them. Should 
the bite be on a large vein or an 
artery, they know there is little 
hope; and it is said by travellers 
from tropical America, where the 
most deadly snakes are found, that 
the Indians there will sometimes 
lay themselves down to die without 
attempting a remedy if badly bitten 
by one of those long-fanged crota- 
lide. But these must be very ex- 
ceptional cases, and it is only from 
South America that we hear of such 
virulent poison that a man suc- 
cumbs in a few minutes! They 
have their remedies, notwithstand- 
ing: their famed huaco, in which, 
as Tschudi informs us, they place 
such faith that healthy men are in- 
noculated with the juice, and it 
renders snake-poison harmless to 
them for a very long time. We 
have the high authority of Hum- 
boldt to support the custom; he 
thinking that the guaco or huaco 
may impart to the body an odour 
which is repugnant to the ser- 
pents. The Arabs chew a root 
which has the same effect; and 
Forbes tells us that the natives of 
Dahomey have an infallible cure of 
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a like nature, and have so little 
fear of the vipers there, that they 
walk bare-footed iu the long grass, 
confident of their remedy—a de- 
coction of native plants. How 
would it .be to try inoculation by 
some of the Hindoo plants on the 
natives; or, first, on some of the 
animals which are being tortured 
by such thousands in the “ service 
of science?” Should it be found 
successful, inoculation against cobra 
poison might be made compul- 
sory in India as for small-pox in 
England. Signor Francinmi was 
right in “smiling at the Phancy ” 
that a viper’s head, swallowed at 
the time, would do any good. The 
poison must have been swallowed 
long previously and plentifully, so 
as to haye become incorporated, so 
to speak, with the system. If it 
be true (and we are not justified in 
doubting the corroborative testi- 
mony of a score of such authorities 
as Livingstone, Forbes, P. H. Gosse, 
and Humboldt), that by the use of 
certain indigenous plants the natives 
can render themselves safer from 
venomous creatures in other 
countries, may we not conjecture 
that Hindistan must also supply 
native remedies? Only here su- 
perstition and fatalism step in the 
way! Education must join hands 
with Science in order to reduce the 
death-rate from snake-poison. We 
may, at least, venture to enumerate 
a few curious facts regarding the 
effect of certain plants on vipers, 
as that of the penny-royal before 
mentioned, and an African aristolo- 
chia, the smell of which stupefies 
a snake, a dose causing it to die in 
convulsions. The white ash of 
America, Fraxinus Americanus, 
has a rapid and powerful effect on 
the rattlesnake, similar to that of 
aristolochia on the African vipers. 
Professor Silliman made several 


* ‘Indian Snakes.” By E. Nicholson. 
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experiments with the leaves or a 
spray of the white ash, and was 
satisfied that it was poison to the 
reptile ; even the smell of it throw- 
ing it into convulsions; and it is 
said that the rattlesnake is never 
found in the vicinity of this tree. 
In the “Philosophical Transac- 
tions” of 1763, when everything 
relating to the Crotalus possessed 
a novel interest in England, there 
is an account of a cure of rattle- 
snake bite by a mixture of galt 
and white ash given by a gentle- 
man in Connecticut. But of all 
the reputed remedies, none seem to 
be in such general use as tobacco; 
various species of which, or its allies, 
are indigenous in most tropical or 
semi-tropical countries. E. Nichol- 
son,* previously quoted, describes 
the rapid effect of tobacco on the 
cobra. You have but to blow into 
its mouth a drop or two of the oil 
from an old tobacco pipe, he tells 
us, and it is quickly dead. In Africa 
we find the same effect produced. 
The Hottentots often kill a puff 
adder by merely spitting onit. (The 
inference of course is, that the 
saliva is saturated with some such 
drug; and may we not assume 
that spittle, as causing the death of 
a viper—an ancient belief—might 
be due to a drug in constant use 
for chewing in those countries ?) 
“Tobacco kills snakes with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, and they are 
rarely (some species mever) seen 
in a tobacco field,” says Dr. C. J. 
Smith,t who proved this after-various 
experiments. “A pinch of snuff kills 
them ;” but he found neither ar- 
senic, prussic acid, nor opium pro- 
duce any effect on them. “ Man 
carries more poison in his mouth 
than a snake;’’ wrote an old Vir- 
ginian. “ He can poison a venomous 
serpent more quickly than it can 
him.” And he describes having 


Madras, 1870. 
+ Inspector of Hospitals, Madras Army. See British Medical Journal, Feb. 1868. 
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witnessed two young men who, 
chopping down trees, saw a rattle- 
snake, and holding it down with a 
forked stick, one of them put a 
quid of tobacco from his own mouth 
into that of the snake; when, “ rais- 
ing the fork, the poor creature did 
not craw] more than his own length 
before he was convulsed; then 
swelled up and died.” The effect 
on the Copper-head, and others, is 
the same. Mackeney, Catlin, J. K. 
Lord, and many other travellers 
multiply such cases; as they do 
also the virtue of other native 
lants which are cures for poison, 

t death to the poisoner, And a 
curious fact in connection with 
these plants (many of which are 
named in the Materia Medicas of 
both England and America) is, that 
they are most of them powerful 
oisons themselves. “ Like cures 
ike, and one poison cures another !” 
We know that a poison swallowed 
is not like a poison injected into 
the veins, and the contrary; as, for 
instance, snake venom itself; harm- 
less in a sound, healthy stomach, 
but death in the blood. The hot- 
test countries producing the most 
venomous serpents are richest in 
all these poisonous plants. To 
name them here is needless, as they 
are too well known to those in- 
terested; but among them, strych- 
nos toxifera—a principal ingredient 
of the terrible cwrare, wourali, or 
oorari poison of South America— 
takes its lead. Dr. Weir Mitchel 
of Philadelphia—one of the ablest 
of the scientific experimentalists on 
snake-poison — enumerates some 
thirty plants which enjoy much 
local credit among the Indians of 
various parts of America, as cure 
for snake bite ; though in the hands 
of Science their efficacy bas Snot 
been satisfactorily proved. But it 
has been admitted that by the time 
a bitten person reaches “the hand 
of Science,” he has often become 
so thoroughly inoculated with the 
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venom that he is past recovery. 
The powerful and rapid effect of 
strychnine on cobras has been well 
proved—the smallest taint of it kill- 
ing them. As a medicine, neither 
that nor tobacco are named in the 
“ Thanatophidia ;” though as a sub- 
cutaneous injection after a bite 
several trials with strychnine were 
made. In one case 45 drops, in 
doses of 20, 15, and 10 drops each, 
were hypodermically injected into 
a dog bitten by a cobra, and which 
soon died notwithstanding; but not 
—as is supposed—of cobra in this 
instance. Dr. Fayrer found cobras so 
extremely susceptibleof theinfluence 
of strychnine, that in one of his ex- 
periments to test the effect of cobra 
poison on itself, he attributes the 
death of the snake merely to the 
syringe having been previously used 
for strychnine, though thoroughly 
cleansed afterwards. One is, how- 
ever, struck by the fact that the 
doomed reptile had its blood inocu- 
lated by more poison (fifteend rops) 
than its very biggest and most 
vicious cousin in its greatest vigour 
could ever have injected in one bite. 
The snake “twisted itself up in a 
rigid series of coils and died.”” The 
effect of carbolic acid on the snakes 
is similar. Even a drop held to the 
nose caused the reptile instantly 
to “double itself up in numerous 
folds, remaiving as stiff as if cast 
in metal,” and in this state of con- 
vulsion after four days it died. Creo- 
sote, an analogous chemical com- 
pound, also destroys snakes quickly. 
The very smell of it they hate; 
therefore, if good in no other way, 
these two drugs may be made effi- 
cacious in driving or keeping snakes 
away from houses—and the tastes 
of many of them are objection- 
ably domestic—in India and the 
Tropics. 

Dr. Weir Mitchel, however, ap- 
proves highly of carbolie acid for 
rattlesnake bites, and has found it 
efficacious “ if applied at once to the 
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wound.” He recommends that every 
backwoodsman should supply him- 
self with a little of this, easily port- 
able and manageable in capillary 
tubes. In his exhaustive paper on 
the poison of the rattlesnake,* he 
appends a table of sixteen cases of 
snake bite, with such details as are 
important to professional persons ; 
as, for instance, the position of the 
bite, age of victim, local symptoms, 
&e., &c. In several of these cases 
carbolic acid was used; also olive 
oil, ammonia, arsenic, and alcoholic 
stimulants. Out~ of the sixteen 
cases only four were fatal. Re- 
garding the use of alcohol, diversity 
of opinions exist. It is in high favour 
in the United States, where it some- 
times supports the idea that “ poison 
cures poison!” The whisky-loving 
backwoodsman grows very reckless 
of rattlesnakes if he have only his 
“demijohn” at hand. A Southern 
planter assured the writer, that 
during cotton-picking time Sambo 
would sometimes allow himself to 
get bitten in order to procure 
iquor and leisure. The overseers 
were always provided with a supply 
against snake accidents, when a 
uart was promptly administered. 
ambo soon falls helplessly drunk, 
and by the time the effects of the 
whisky have passed away the poison 
has dispersed. Ammonia was sub- 
sequently tried, both subdermally 
and in doses; and Sambo, not liking 
this remedy equally well, took more 
care to avoid rattlesnakes afterwards. 

Captain Townshend ft informs us 
that a paste of whisky and soda is 
also applied to the wound, and 
renewed every few minutes. A 
boy bitten was thus treated, and 
also dosed with whisky, “as much 
as he could drink, and trotted about 
till the poison worked off, which it 
soon did.” A supply of soda, pepper, 
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and whisky was always carried with 
them. The root of the poek plant,f 
as a poultice, was also used with 
success; and the rattlesnakes of 
Florida, as well as the Mocassin 
snake—almost equally venomous— 
are something to be feared. It is 
extraordinary what large potions of 
alcoholic drinks a poisoned person 
can take without the intoxicating 
effects which follow at other times. 
Dr. Weir Mitchel says: “ Quarts 
of brandy have been taken by deli- 
cate females and mere children 
without injury and almost without 
effect,” when under the influence of 
snake-poison. One man, within a 
few hours, took one quart of brandy 
and half a pint of whisky, and yet 
was only slightly intoxicated for 
four hours, and he not an habitual 
whisky drinker. He recovered gra- 
dually in five days. Another man, 
bitten in the throat, was cured in 
twenty-four hours, during which 
he had alcohol and red pepper, 
“two quarts of whisky in one 
night, and renewed as the pulse 
fell.” But it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that habitual drunkards always 
enjoy immunity from snake bite, as 
cases are recorded in which men 
thoroughly intoxicated at the time 
have been bitten and died. Their 
constitution must have been already 
impaired past remedy. On the same 
theory assigned by Weir Mitchel, 
Drs. Halford of Australia, and 
Shortt of Madras, administer sti- 
mulants. “The effect of poison 
being depressing, stimulants are 
clearly indicated,” he says. “The 
body minus heat, the blood minus 
oxygen, and hence the gradual ex- 
tinction of the vital forces,” says 
Dr. Halford. Anything, therefore, 
which will help to restore these 
powers and to rouse the nervous 
system is advisable. Dr. Halford 





* See ‘‘ Smithsonian Contributions.” Washington, 1860. 
+ ‘* Wild Life in Florida.” By F. T. Townshend. London, 1875. 
~ Common pokeweed.—Phytolacca Lecandra of Dr. Asa Gray. 
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describes a case in which two 
bottles of brandy were drunk with- 
out any symptoms of intoxication ; 
and a girl of fourteen, bitten by an 
Australian snake, drank three bottles 
without being intoxicated! ‘“ Alco- 
hol has powerful attractions for 
oxygen,” says Dr. Halford, “so if 
it engage the oxygen from the 
foreign cells which the poison has 
produced in the blood and ab- 
sorbed, the cells perish, and re- 
covery ensues.” Dr. Halford has 
written an elaborate pamphlet on 
the condition of the blood from 
snake bite,* highly interesting to 
the scientific reader. Dr. Shortt 
of Madras, whose experiments on 
snake-poison have been carried on 
for many years, says also, “ Bring 
the patient under the influence of 
intoxication as speedily as possible; 
make him drunk, and keep him 
drunk.” In forty-five hours one 
of his patients took eighty-six 
ounces of brandy and eleven ounces 
of lig. potasse; the latter some by 
mouth, some by injection. Dr. 
Shortt claims the originality of 
using lig. potasse for intravenal 
injections, “based on numerous 
actual experiments for ten years.” 
He records several successful cures, 
not as miraculous, but rational.” 
“ Lig. pot. possesses the property 
of neutralizing the o—. and 
brandy expedites it, by exciting 
the circulation, and thus carrying 
it as rapidly as possible through 
the system.” 

It is on the theory that the 
venom is an acid that the Ameri- 
cans make such frequent use of 
alkalis in snake-bite. If nothing 
else be at hand they will use 
saleratus (used by every housewife 
in the compound of her bread and 
biscuits), soda, or ammonia. It 
strikes the practical American agri- 
culturalist strangely to hear that 
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80 many scientific brains are racked 
in vain to find “antidotes” for 
snake-bites. Accounts of acci- 
dents, and how they were cured, 
find frequent place in local papers 
in the States, and of which the 
following is one such, copied ver- 
batim. The family were too well 
known to admit of doubt :— 

“A son of C. M. Clay, while 
gunning recently, was bitten on 
the foot by a rattlesnake, and his 
body immediately exhibited symp- 
toms of the most virulent poison ; 
but he was dosed, until stupefied, 
with apple brandy, and the next 
morning was as well as ever. So 
confident was Mr. Clay of the 
efficacy of alcoholic spirits in all 
cases of poison by the bites of 
snakes and insects, that he did not 
even send for a physician. Salera- 
tus was bound upon the bitten spot, 
until ammonia could be procured, 
when the former was moistened 
with it.” 

Another popular remedy in 
America is to apply the inside of a 
freshly killed fowl warm upon the 
wound ; fowl’s liver also. This is 
on the principle of an absorbent; 
and under the idea that the 
venom has more affinity for chicken 
flesh than human flesh, and is drawn 
by the former. But quick is the 
word with the border pioneer. And 
from the following instructions, 
taken from a California paper, it 
may be inferred that the writer’s 
experience had been gained among 
very vigorous constitutions indeed, 
and the idea of “exhaustion ” had 
never occurred to him: “ When the 
bite is fresh or recent, the virus 
may be destroyed by an application 
of potash or soda-water plentifully 
applied to the wound on man or 
beast, and it is well to take inwardly 
a weak solution of soda-water. 
This is a good antidote for poisons.” 





* Lancet, 1874, vol. ii., p. 446 ; and 1870, vol. i., p. 540, &c. 
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He then proceeds to describe what 
happened at an Indian lodge 
opposite his ranch on Kern River. 
“Seeing a squaw comerunning down 
to the river bank, shrieking, with 
uplifted hands, ‘ Be-boa! be-boa!’ 
one of my sons, supposing a rattle- 
snake—numerous thereabouts—had 
struck its fangs into some poor 
Indian, immediately shot a fowl, 
and, plunging into the deep river, 
swam across, where he found a 
young child with a swollen thigh, 
moaning with pain. He opened 
the chicken, and bound it with the 
entrails upon the wound, which re- 
lieved the poose at once, and he 
recovered.” There is no attempt 
at “sensation” in these and many 
similar incidents recounted. They 
are told rather for the benefit of 
new settlers, who might not be 
equal to the emergency, than for 
any love of the marvellous. The 
application of fowl’s liver is adopted 
in India and elsewhere. 

In snake stones as absorbents, 
Dr. Fayrer has no belief whatever, 
and pronounces them perfectly 
powerless to suck out the poison; 
but the liver of a chicken “has 
been sometimes applied with suc- 
cess.” 

This application of the warm 
flesh of a dead fowl is a very old 
remedy among the negroes of 
America. In the early days, when 
the many poisonous snakes were 
subjects of continual wonder to the 
colonists, the descriptions of them 
are remarkable for two things— 
namely, the infrequeucy of deaths 
from their bite, and the matter-of- 
fact way in which remedies were 
mentioned. In 1733, when the 
rattlesnake was a novelty in English 
collections, and when scientific men 
were first giving attention to the 
nature of its bite, Sir Hans Sloane 
contributed a paper to the Royal 
Philosophical Society, in which, 
speaking of that serpent, he says, 
“So certain are the mortal Effects 
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of the Poison that sometimes in 
waiting till an Iron can be heated 
in order to burn the Wound, it is 
said to prove fatal.” He quotes 
Colonel Beverley’s ‘‘ History of Vir- 
ginia,” 1722. “The Bite of this 
Viper, without some immediate 
Application, is certain Death. But 
Remedies are so well known that 
none of their Servants are ignorant 
of them;” and he “never knew 
any one Kill’d, tho’ he had a general 
Knowledge all over the Country.” 
This, compared with the thousands 
of deaths annually in India, and the 
failure of remedies there, can only 
be accounted for by the fact that 
the majority of the victims are 
among the most ignorant, as well 
as superstitious, of the natives, who 
lack the intelligence even of the 
American savage, and the self- 
reliance of the backwoodsman. 
Because venomous serpents are not 
more numerous in Hindistan than 
in any other tropical countries. On 
the contrary, whereas four only, out 
of the twenty families of snakes in 
British India, are poisonous, up- 
wards of two-thirds of the Austra- 
lian snakes are dangerous. 

In Africa, too, where are more 
viperide than in any other country, 
the natives learn how to manage 
or to avoid them, and deaths 
from vipers are rare. In tropical 
America, where the largest and 
most deadly of the crotalide 
abound, and in the States, where 
the Copper-head and the Black- 
water viper are scarcely less deadly 
than the rattlesnake, it is now as 
rare to hear of deaths by these as 
by a mad dog in England. The 
American Indian is, as we have 
seen, ready with his remedy ; the 
hardy pioneer of the West learas, 
as one of his first lessons, what to 
do in case of snake-bite, and if the 
means be of a somewhat reckless 
nature, they are commonly suc- 
cessful; otherwise statistics would 
surely record death from snake- 
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bites there as elsewhere. The 
poorer Hindoo is a feeble, timid, 
and dependent creature, and not 
amenable to new ideas. The same 
religious prejudices which rendered 
it so difficult to cope with the rice 
famine, crop out continually even 
when a cobra bite has to be treated. 
As then, certain castes preferred 
death rather than partake of food 
“contaminated” by the touch of 
the white race, so now, when bitten 
by a poisonous snake, they will fly 
to their native charmers and place 
faith in incantations, breathings, or 
at best their Hukims or Kobirages 
(native doctors), with their native 
nostrums, rather than submit to 
rational treatment at the Govern- 
ment hospitals and dispensaries. 

Nearly half the cases recorded 
happen in the night or during sleep. 
It is so common for these deadly 
reptiles to find their way into houses 
and coil themselves in holes and 
corners,and even under the bedding. 
A mother, with her baby at her 
breast, is sleeping in her hut. 
Moving in her sleep her arm dis- 
turbs a Gokurrah which, also, has 
chosen her couch for a snug berth. 
Heavily drowsy, she is not at the 
moment sure that she has been 
bitten, and sleeps on till awakened 
by burning pain. Meanwhile the 
venom has coursed its way through 
every vein and artery. When she 
realizes her condition remedy is too 
late. It may postpone her death 
an hour or two, but thatisall. Her 
baby, also, sucking poison with its 
mother’s milk, is buried in her 
grave. 

A man is weeding his paddy-field, 
and unwittingly treads on a “ viper.” 
In half a minute he is senseless 
and sinks to the earth, where, un- 
less perchance he has been seen, 
he dies in agony, or sleeps his life 
away. A woman goes to her wood 
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pile, and the stretched out hand 
comes in contact with a cobra, 
hidden in the heap. It strikes at 
her finger, and unless instantaneous 
aid be at hand she is dead in an 
hour or two. 

In Australia, also, the accidents 
are chiefly among the lower classes 
of immigrants, and in remote dis- 
tricts where medical aid is not at 
hand; and, as Krefft, the Aus- 
tralian herpetologist,* affirms, half 
the number of fatal cases result 
from fear. Many persons die 
simply because they lose heart, are 
afraid to lacerate, or to suck the 
wound, and do not at once apply 
a ligature. 

The earnest labours of Dr. Hal- 
ford of Melbourne, have long since 
received public acknowledgment. 
He, with modern appliances, has 
succeeded in what was partially 
attempted in Florence by Fontana, 
about 100 years since, but known 
only to a few. Dr. Halford’s in- 
travenous injection of ammonia, has 
been pronounced “beyond doubt 
the most efficacious treatment yet 
discovered ;” and a paper he wrote 
on the condition of the blood from 
snake-bite, together with instruc- 
tions for treatment, was to be 
printed by order of the Govern- 
ment, and distributed to medical 
officers wherever likely to be of use. 

The theory—in unscientific 
language—is, that ammonia neu- 
tralizes snake-poison in the blood. 
We are given to understand that 
the condition of blood from venom 
is similar to that in zymotic dis- 
eases, and that among other ad- 
vantages gained by all these 
chemical analyses will be a more 
effective treatment in cholera, even, 
perhaps, hydrophobia. 

“The heart, when it has ceased 
to beat, responds immediately when 
ammonia is injected.” A _ large 








* ‘Snakes of Australia.” By Gerard Krefft. Sydney, 1869. 
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number of persons, apparently 
dying, recovered by fifteen minims 
of ammonia being injected; one, 
a man, described the revivifying 
sensation as being “like an electric 
shock passing through his frame.” 
Other means, local applications and 
stimulants, are used with it; and 
evidence seems to prove it a most 
remarkable restorative. That it 
does not invariably succeed in 
India is not condemnatory of the 
method; for it has been demon- 
strated that a cobra secretes more 
poison than the Australian snakes ; 
therefore, a person bitten by a 
tiger-snake (Hoplocephalus curtus), 
might be more easily cured than 
one bitten by the more deadly 
kinds. Shall we attempt to de- 
scribe these much-varying fangs, 
and the nice distinctions between 
viper, crotalus, elaps, &c., and why 
their poison differs so materially in 
effeet ? “Master teeth,” “dog 
teeth,” “springing teeth,” “ great 
teeth,” the fangs were variously 
designated by the older naturalists 
to distinguish them from the palate 
and jaw teeth, described in the 
previous paper. Broadly speaking, 
the viper proper has only fangs 
in the upper jaw; and in this 
respect the crotalus is allied to 
the viperide. 

The length of the upper jaw 
varies greatly in the different 
species. In the non-venomous it 
is long, and furnished with teeth 
throughout. In the vipers it is 
extremely short, bearing only the 
poisonous fang; but is furnished 
with an especial and _ peculiar 
muscle by which the fang is in- 
stantaueously erected when the 
snake is about to strike. Such 
serpents are, therefore, said to have 
“movable fangs,” on account of 
the extreme mobility of the short 
jaws to which they are firmly fixed. 
The elapide have a few common 
teeth as well as fangs. In vipers 
the natural position of the fang is 
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recumbent, and enveloped in a fold 
of the gum; which, as the snake 
opens its mouth, is puckered up, 
forcing the secretion into the fang; 
while the maxillary bone is pushed 
forward ; or, so to speak, it rotates 
and changes its angle of position, 
so that the fang points down, or 
is “ erected.” 

The construction and mechanism 
of the poison apparatus are among 
the most astonishing phenomena 
of animal physiology. The gland 
lies behind the eye, whence the 
poison is conveyed by a duct to 
the base of the tooth, and thence 
down it or through it into the 
wound. The excision of the fang 
does not check the gland in its 
function of secreting poison; nay, 
even when the head is off, or after 
the reptile is dead, there is danger 
for a considerable time. Dr. Weir 
Mitchel found that rattlesnakes in 
confinement remain in vigorous 
health, though refusing food, for 
many months. Sometimes, when 
the snake has a full gland of un- 
expended poison, you may see it 
exuding from the end of the fang, 
and by a forcible expiration the 
snake can eject it. We may doubt 
whether a serpent possess sufficient 
inteiligence, or is good marksman 
enough to take aim with this 
dangerous projectile; but it has 
been said, “a viper will spit its 
poison into the eye of an in- 
truder!” The stupid brute will 
often dash its head with the in- 
tention of striking an object; and, 
failing to reach it, the ready yenom 
is ejected several feet. Possibly a 
human eye may have smarted 
under the accident. Microscopic 
examination shows that the fang 
is not a hollow tooth, as often 
supposed, but a tooth compressed 
and folded, as one sees a rose-leaf 
in which a tiny larva has enwrapped 
itself. In some cases this involu- 
tion is so complete as to present 
the appearance of a solid tooth ; 
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except where, near the point, a 
tiny slit is visible, showing that 
it is hollow. It is like this in the 
vipers. It has enamel within and 
without. In other species the 
involution leaves a longitudinal 
groove throughout the tooth ; more 
or less defined in the various 
families. In the sea snakes, Hydro- 
phide, it is an open channel; in 
the venomous colubrines it is less 
developed ; and in the viperide it 
is a tube. The size and curvature 
of the fang vary, also, in different 
families. In the viper it is very long 
and sharp, inflicting a deep wound. 
In the sea snakes it is scarcely 
longer than the common teeth (a 
few of which appear on the maxil- 
dary bone behind it), but then it 
‘has an open groove, and the poison 
is abundant and active ; so that the 
Hydrophide are among the most 
venomous snakes. They belong ex- 
clusively to tbe tropical seas of 
the Eastern Hemisphere. Some of 
them attain a length of ten or 
more feet. Their form differs some- 
what from land snakes in having 
their tail vertically flattened, like 
an oar, to enable them to propel 
themselves more easily against the 
resisting waves. Both they and 
freshwater snakes have their nos- 
trils on the top of the snout, so 
that a very slight elevation of their 
head enables them to take in a 
supply of air. But the degrees of 
dentition are endless. Several per- 
fectly harmless snakes have what 
are apparently fangs; that is, one 
pair of teeth much longer than the 
rest, and a bite from these would 
lead a person to suppose he had 
been injured by an elaps ; but the 
use is merely to hold tough-skinned 
rey. On the other hand, Dr. 
Smith* describes a venomous snake 
with fangs so long that they lie 
back almost to the throat ; but the 






* “Zoology of South Africa.” 


By Andrew Smith, M.D., 1849. 
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serpent has so small and delicate a 
head and mouth that he thinks it 
cannot possibly extend its jaws 
sufficiently to use these fangs ex- 
cept to retain the prey, which, 
attempting to escape, must neces- 
sarily be wounded by them. 

The only Australian snake ap- 
proaching the viperin characteristhe 
death adder, Acanthophis antarctica, 
yet it has fixed fangs like the cobra. 
In appearance it istherefore a viper ; 
in dentition, an elaps. Nicholson 
says the steps are so numerous in 
these stages of development that 
searcely any marked gap can be 
found between the venomous and 
non-venomous; and that even in the 
natural salivary secretion some- 
times resides a toxic principle, 
though less virulent than that con- 
tained in the poison gland. Dr. 
Giinther states that “the degree of 
danger depends less on the species 
that has inflicted a wound, than on 
the bulk and vigour of the indivi- 
dual, the quantity of its poison, the 
temperature, and the part bitten.” 
As a rule, the larger snakes have 
larger fangs; but a cobra’s and a 
rattlesnake’s bite in winter might 
do less harm than a smaller snake 
in the height of summer. 

Dr. Fayrer made some interest- 
ing experiments, by which he ascer- 
tained that fangs were replaced by 
others capable of inflicting injury 
in from three to four weeks. A 
snake, whose fangs had been ex- 
tracted on the 7th of October, 
inflicted a wound with his new ones 
on the 3lst. Another had fangs 
ready in thirty-one days; a third, 
in less time. That is to say, the 
next partially-developed pair came 
forward and were firmly fixed to 
the bone for use by that time. But 
a fang lost by natural process is 
replaced in a few days. Poison 
taken from the gland either before 
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or after the death of a snake, is as 
fatal to the blood of animals as if 
injected by the snake itself. 

Sir Bartle Frere, when he was 
Commissioner of Scinde (1856-62), 
felt deeply impressed with the 
terrible death-rate from snake-bite 
in India, and instituted inquiries, 
causing police returns to be sent in. 
Valuable statistics were thus ob- 
tained, and rewards were offered for 
snakes killed. Red-tapeism and an 
impoverished treasury seem to have 
fettered the actions of local func- 
tionaries, and no very effective 
measures were taken until Dr. 
Fayrer again aroused public atten- 
tion to the matter, urging that the 
cost would be fully repaid by more 
vigorous and life-saving measures, 
and recommending a systematic 
scale of rewards according to the 
venomous character of the snake. 
As many as 1,845 snakes were killed 
during a year in one division of 
India, and then, when higher re- 
wards presented additional induce- 
ments, 18,423 snakes were killed 
during three winter months, aver- 
aging over 200 a day. Dr. Fayrer’s 
excellent plan is to put the heads 
of villages, police, and local autho- 
rities in possession of such remedies 
and instructions as shall enable 
them to administer prompt treat- 
ment, after the manner of the 
Humane Society in England for 
drowning persons. 

He proposes to make the danger- 
ous snakes known by faithful re- 
presentations and descriptions as to 
colour and size, as he found by the 
reports that only in one case out of 
ten the snake was known. “ Pro- 
bably a krait;” “A. or B, bitten, 
snake unknown ;” “ Believed to be 
a Daboia;” ran the reports, A 
glance at the wound will, in the 
majority of cases, determine whe- 
ther the bite be by a venomous 


* “Reptiles of British India.” By Dr. A. Giinther. 
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snake or not, the two fang marks 
being distinguishable. Some know- 
ledge of the characteristics of the 
various species is essential. Nor is 
such knowledge difficult to acquire. 
The viperine snakes are, as a rule, 
distinguished by their broad, flat 
heads, malevolent aspect, and 
rougher unpolished scales. But 
their jaw bones and dentition are 
certain guides. The form and po- 
sition of the head shields or plates, 
too, are easily recognized. In 
classification, these shields are im- 
portant in distinguishing genera 
and species—viz., labial shields, 
frontal, rostral, super and sub- 
ciliary, &c., &c. Dr. Giinther, of 
the British Museum, who is our 
“ablest living authority,” describes. 
all these in his work on Indian 
snakes,* the text-book to most of 
the other herpetologists. 

First, he divides Ophidians into 
five groups—viz., burrowing snakes, 
ground snakes, sea snakes, tree 
snakes, and freshwater snakes. 
The first and the last, being all in- 
nocent, may be dismissed at once.. 
The sea snakes—we do not include 
“the great sea-serpent!”—are all 
highly poisonous; but as their bite 
would occur in salt water, the vie- 
tim would have no room for doubt, 
and must resort to instant remedies. 
Tree snakes include both harmless 
and venomous. The latter are not 
large enough to be extremely dan- 
gerous, and deaths from them are 
not frequent. Ground snakes in- 
clude by far the largest number of 
species, both venomous and non- 
venomous, from the large constrict- 
ing snakes to the smallest viper. 
All both swim and climb with ease. 
But the great divisions or three 
sub-orders are— 

1. Ophidia colubriformes (the 
harmless snakes). 

2. Ophidia colubriformes vene- 


Lendon, 1864. 





nosi (venomous snakes; but which, 
not having the broad, viperine- 
looking head, may be mistaken for 
innocent ones). 

3. Ophidia viperiformes (the vi- 
perish ones). 

The second sub-order include the 
hydrophide, most of the Australian 
thanatophidia, as well as the Indian, 
and some in America, and which 
are all the more dangerous for their 
innocent, graceful, and frequently 
extremely beautiful exterior. Of 
vipers, Africa has the largest num- 
ber—hideous, repulsive, clumsy- 
looking beasts many of them are. 
Vipera nasicornis, as its name im- 
plies, has those singular horny ap- 
pendages on the head like the 
cerastes, Vipera aspis; whether to 
entice birds to come for a supposed 
worm, or what their use is, who 
shall say ? These African vipers are 
all of a most sluggish nature, and 
their chief danger lies in their suf- 
fering themselves to be trodden on 
rather than move out of the way. 
They are all of a very deadly cha- 
racter ; yet, weg tie we do not hear 
of much harm by them. India has 
only two vipers—the Daboia and 
the Echis. The former, Uloo Bora, 
is Vipera elegans ; its markings are 
handsome, nor has it the repulsive 
look of most vipers. Two speci- 
niens were brought to the Zoologi- 
eal Gardens last year. The Zchis, 
also, is a good-looking little snake, 
but it bears a bad character for 
activity and spitefulness. Its poi- 
son is extremely virulent, which is 
singular for so small a species. A 
fowl bitten by an echis died in two 
minutes, and another in seventy se- 
conds. Dr. Fayref diluted a quar- 
ter of a drop of echis poison in ten 
drops of water, and injected a fowl, 
which died in ten minutes. Cobra 
poison diluted in the same propor- 
tions killed a fowl in thirty minutes. 
_An echis was brought to the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens last summer, and 
~while there gave birth to three little 
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viperlings. The mother died the 
next day. She had eaten nothing, 
and the little ones did not long 
survive. They had not their natu- 
ral food. Dr. Giinther states that 
he has never found anything but 
scolopendre in the stomach of an 
echis. There is another viper even 
smaller in South America, the only 
viper of that continent—Zchidna 
occelata—and it is said to be so 
deadly that a grown man will die of 
its bite in two minutes. It is 
called by some “ the ten-inch 
viper,” and it seldom exceeds two 
feet. Now it would be curious to 
know what this surprisingly deadly 
little reptile feeds on; whether, 
like its Indian cousin, its taste lies 
for venomous insects, and whether 
such food strengthens the venom of 
these two? The echis belongs par- 
ticularly to tropical India, and the 
death adder of Australia belongs to 
the tropical part of that continent. 
Tt seems as if, like the brilliancy of 
birds and flowers, intensity of 
colouring and flavour—and of poi- 
son—attain their maximum under 
tropical suns. The deadly Fer de 
Lance, or Trigonccephalus lanceola- 
tus of the Antilles, is a scourge far 
greater than even the cobra. of 
India. There, also, have rewards 
been offered for its extermination ; 
and there also is an ignorant, help- 
less population to deal with—the 
negro. America is represented 
chiefly by the Crotalide or “ Pit 
vipers,” named from the crotalus 
proper, or rattlesnake, which differs 
from the viper in having that pecu- 
liar pit or dopnension, like a second 
nostril; but the use of which is 
undetermined. Several species of 
Indian snakes, though minus. the 
rattle, are included in this family, 
in having the “ pit.” 

According to the species of snake 
producing it, the venom is called 
Viperine, Crotaline, Echidnine, &c. ; 
but it has not been satisfactorily 
determined in what each materially 
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differs. The conclusion of Dr. 
Mitchel’s experiments led him to 
decide that crotaline was a septic 
of “ astounding energy,” producing 
rapid decomposition of blood. Drs, 
Halford, Fayrer, Shortt, and others, 
have proved the same with the poi- 
sons of other snakes. A subtle, 
malignant, mysterious fluid! Boil 
it, or freeze it, and it is toxically 
unaltered. Mix it with strong cor- 
rosive acids, mineral alkalis, chlo- 
rine, fat, all substances supposed to 
neutralize poisons, and it remains 
the same. Dilute it in water, alco- 
hol, what you please, and its po- 
tency is uninjured. Keep it for 
a. and it resists decomposition, 

hether through the brain, the 
heart, or the nerve centres, its 
effect is equally the rapid destruc- 
tion of every vital function; and 
in some cases the blood is rendered 
uncoagulable even after death. 
Warm-blooded animals succumb 
more easily than cold; the feeble 
and timid more readily than the 
strong. 

Though it is said that poison 
may be swallowed with impunity, 
there is always danger that it may 
be absorbed through the delicate 
membranes of the throat or sto- 
mach, or where the skin is not per- 
fectly sound. Yet it is a remark- 
able fact that in a healthy stomach 
snake-poison does no harm. Nor 
is the flesh of poisoned animals 
unfit for food. The Coolies and 
hungry natives eagerly carry off 
for their dinner the fowls and 
rabbits which have been- experi- 
mented upon in India. That such 
flesh is harmless is all the more 
astonishing, because the blood of 
the very fowl they will eat has 
itself become a poison with which 
another animal can be inoculated; 
and so on, through a series of 
animals, just as a doctor vacci- 


nates a person through a series of 
patients. 

The power of one snake to injure 
several persons was exemplified in 
the last paper in the anecdote of 
Titroo. Dr. Fayrer found that no 
less than nine creatures—viz., a 
dog, a pigeon, and seven fowls 
could* be affected by one cobra, 
which struck each in rapid succes- 
sion. The dog—first bitten—died in 
thirty-three minutes; a fowl, next 
bitten, died in three minutes; the 
third bitten, in ten; the fourth, in 
eleven; fifth, in seventeen minutes, 
and so on; each one succumbing 
more slowly, having a smaller charge 
of poison, and the ninth fowl re- 
covering after a time. 

Space will not permit the many 
interesting incidents and anecdotes 
from Dr. Fayrer’s splendid book.* 

Though many beautifully illus- 
trated scientific works on Her- 
petology have been recently pre- 
sented to us, none have for many 
years excited so much interest as 
this. Catesby’s, Dr. Patrick Rus- 
sell’s, and others, were equally 
valuable in their time; but there 
were no Schools of Art in those 
days, and to the young artists of 
Calcutta we are indebted for the 
large coloured plates in Dr. Fay- 
rer’s imposing volume, and which 
bring us face to face with the 
deadly foe, painted from life, many 
of the size of life, and almost living 
and coiling on the pages beneath 
our gaze. Dr. Smith’s snakes of 
South Africa, and Holbrooke’s of 
America, are scarcely less beauti 
fully portrayed; but Dr. Fayrer’s 
position and experience in India 
have brought his work at once into 
popularity, and in it we are intro- 
duced to many other scientific ex- 
perimentalists who, in conjunction 
with Dr. Fayrer, hope to achieve 
so much for our colonists there. 





* “Thanatophidia of India.” By Dr. J. Fayrer, 
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There have been Conventions held 
in America, in India, in London, 
and in Australia, to consider this 
great question of Ophidian evils, and 
now it is proposed to hold a great 
Ophiological Congress,among whom 
will be numbered many “ Knowing 
Physicians ’’ of modern times, like 
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those gathered together at Florence 
200 years ago for the same pur- 
pore. We have these 200 years of 
research to add to our experience, 
and the means of Epucation too ; 
and this latter, perhaps, more than 
all the rest, may prove the best tool 
to work with after all! 
C. C. H, 


THE EPITAPH OF A LORD-LIEUTENANT OF 
IRELAND. 


—~1o— 


TO THE 


Bonourable and Very Reverend 


THE DEAN 


OF WINDSOR 


THIS MEMENTO 


OF HIS TWO ILLUSTRIOUS UNCLES 


I8 RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED. 


Alemena De Hercule et Iphicle. 


Evdrr , ipa Bpidea, yum epoy xab eytpoiucy varvoy 


Ee ‘ A9 2 ‘ »” ° 
eer’, ue Yuxa, ov’ ader.ea, evoom Texve 


UABsos evvaCorrbs, xed OARsos aed txoirbe, 


Theocritus, Idyll xxiv. 7. 


Etona De Duobus suis Filiis. 


Sleep, Brothers, sleep! brave Spirits of my making, 
Pride of my heart in Europe's troubled day! 
Sweet be your rest, and blissful your awaking 
When the Day dawns and shadows flee away! 
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Su Epitaph in the Chapel of Eton College, 


HAEC . IN, IPSIVS . MONVMENTO 
RELIQVIT . INSCRIBENDA 


RICARDVS . CLLEY . MARCHIO . WELLESLEY. 


Fortunae rerumque vagis exercitus undis 
In gremium redeo serus, Etona, tuum. 

Magna sequi, et summae mirari culmina famae, 
Et purum antiquae lucis adire iubar, 

Auspice te, didici puer, atque in limine vitae 
Ingenuas verae laudis amare vias. 

Si qua meum vitae decursu gloria nomen 
Auxerit, aut si quis nobilitarit honos, 

Muneris, alma, tui est : altrix, da, terra, sepulchrum, 
Supremam lacrimam da, memoremque mei. 





VIXIT. ANNOS . LXXXil . MENSES iu . DIES. Vi 


DECESSIT . VI. KAL.SEPT.A.8.ClC. D.ccc. XL. 11 
HOC . MARMOR . IN . EGREGII. VIRI . MEMORIAM . POSVIT 
ARTHVRVS . DVX . DE . WELLINGTON 


FRATER . SVPERSTES. 


A Paraphrase. 


Long driv’n by changeful gusts of Time and Fate, 
An old man broken with the storms of state, 

To thy calm haven, all my wanderings past, 

Eron, dear Mother, I return at last. 

Yet yearns my spirit, ere its journey close, 

To tell some part of what to Thee it owes. 


To follow greatness with supreme desire ; 
The beckoning peaks of glory to admire ; 
Tn youth's clear dawn to gaze with sober eye 
On the chaste splendours of the classic sky ; 
True praise to love, false vulgar praise to flee ;— 
Such were the lessons that I learned from Thee. 
If laurelled rank, or tributary fame, 
In life’s long lists have graced thy nurseling's name ; 
If any tongues in any lands there be 
To vouch my acts not all unworthy Thee; 
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Thine, Mother, be the praise: ‘twas thine to tend 

The venturous start, be thine to soothe the end. 

Grant, kindly earth—the latest boon I crave— 

Here, on thy fostering breast, a hallowed graye; 

Nor grudge thy Son, if still thy Son be dear, 

A Mother's lingering thought, a Mother's parting tear. 
HaRRovVIENsIS. 
































December, 1875. 


The admirers of the Latin Epitaph may perhaps not all be aware that the 
second and third couplets appear also, with a slight difference, in Lord Wellesley’s 
Poem, “ Salix Babylonica,’ which bears date “ Fern Hill, Windsor, August 22, 
1839,” and was printed in the “‘ Primitie et Reliquize, mpcccxt.” The lines are 
there thus introduced : 


Sit mihi primitiasque meas, tenuesque triumphos, 
Sit revocare tuos, dulcis Etona, dies. 

Auspice Te, summae mirari culmina famae, 
Et purum antiquae lucis adire iubar, 

Edidici Puer, et iam primo in limine vitae 
Ingenuas verae laudis amare vias. 


Here the sequence of thought and expression is perfect, whereas in the 
Epitaph it may perhaps be felt that the connection between the first and second 
| couplets is hardly close enough. Lord Wellesley's English paraphrase, not 
| known to “ Harroviensis” till his own version was completed, runs as follows 
(see page 16 of “ Reliquie”) : 


Come parent Eton! turn the stream of time 
Back to thy sacred fountain crowned with bays ! 5 
Recall my brightest, sweetest days of Prime, 
When all was hope, and triumph, joy and praise. 
Guided by Thee I raised my youthful sight 
To the steep solid heights of lasting fame, 
And hailed the beams of clear ethereal light 
That brighten round the Greek and Roman name. 


It ought to be added that there is the best authority for stating that the 
Epitaph, with the exception of the last line, was composed as far back at least 
as 1827. 








Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, Vol. XI. By W. F. Hook, 
D.D., F.R.S. Bentley and Son.— 
When Dr. Hook, after thirty-five 
years of active clerical duty, was 
promoted to the deanery of Chiches- 
ter, he remarked that, though now 
approaching old age, he did not 
mean to be idle, and if he did not 
find work in his new sphere he 
would make some for himself. It 
was characteristic of him, that even 
amidst his multifarious occupations 
as Vicar of Leeds, where he 
laboured with untiring energy and 
success, he sought his recreation 
in the study of ecclesiastical history 
—particularly the history of that 
national Church of which he was so 
zealous and able achampion. This 
study, carried on at Chichester 
under more favourable circum- 
stances, soon bore fruit in theshape 
of the first volume of that extensive 
work, the last volnme of which was 
still in the press at the time of his 
death. 

In bis introduction to the first 
volume he. says that, as Hume 
and his followers have imparted 
additional interest to the history of 
England by grouping the facts 
round the sovereign of each pe- 
riod as a central figure, so he had 
long thought the history of the 
English Church might be more 
effectively narrated in connection 
with the biography of its successive 
primates. We think it is hardly 
correct to say that in our best 
historians the sovereigns occupy 
$0 prominent and central a position, 
nor would it be consistent with the 
truth of history: that they should, 
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except in the case of the earlier 
and more energetic rulers who had 
greater control over the affairs of 
State than is possible in modern 
times. But the archbishops have 
had still less influence over the 
history of the Church. It is true 
Laud, whose biography occupies 
nearly the whole of the present 
volume, was entrusted with such ex- 
tensive authority in various forms, 
and wielded it with such irrepressible 
energy that he, more than any other 
man: of his time, controlled the 
destiny of the Church of England 
at that period. But this cannot 
be said of any other archbishop; 
and Juxon, whose life completes 
this volume, is as remarkable for 
his insignificance in the history of 
the Church as Laud for his impor- 
tance. It is impossible to include 
the history of the Church in his time 
within the limits of his biography ; 
and it is questionable whether in 
any case it is possible to make 
history subordinate to biography 
without losing more in truthful- 
ness than is gained in interest. 
But Dr. Hook has another object 
in his “ Lives of the Archbishops.” 
He wishes to show that as “the 
monarchy of England is connected 
with the past, and preserves its 
unity through the succession of its 
sovereigns,” in spite of great 
changes in the constitution, laws, 
and customs of the country, so the 
Church of England, with its un- 
broken line of archbishops, is really 
one and the same, notwithstanding 
all the altcrations which have been 
made in its doctrine and discipline 
by lawful authority. 
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“ Revolutions in opinion or practice 
are not inconsistent with identity of 
constitution, and this identity is not 
renounced when, in looking to the past, 
we find much to regret or to condemn. 
In looking back upon his p»st life and 
conduct, how bitter were the seli-re- 
proaches and how severe the self-con- 
demnation of St. Paul; yet Saul the 
persecutor and Paul the apostle were 
one and the self same person. The re- 
moval of Naaman’s leprosy did not 
destroy his personal identity. He was 
the same man after he had washed in 
the waters «f the Jordan as he was be- 
fore. Although the Church of England 
now repudiates many opinions which 
at one time she tolerated, and speaks 
with indignation of the dictation and 
oppression of a foreign potentate, to 
which during a long season she sub- 
mitted,—the sameness of her institu- 
tion is preserved in the succession of 
her prelates, and we admire the innate 
vigour which, inherited from her 
British and Anglo-Saxon ancestors, 
enabled her to avoid self-destruction 
while conducting the painful processes 
of a long course of reformation.” 


This is the doctrine which is 
continually reiterated throughout 
the present volume, and was 
preached with unwearied persist- 
ency by the author from the com- 
mencement to the close of his 
career. It is curious to observe 
how completely it coincides with 
Laud’s principles, from whom the 
illustration about Naaman seems 
to have been borrowed, which, how- 
ever convenient a weapon of contro- 
versy, will hardly bear the scrutiny 
of strict impartial logic. The ques- 
tion of identity is not to be settled 
by off-hand assertion, which cannot 
be proved without first determining 
what constitutes the identity of a 
church. The line of archbishops 
is rather a slender thread to hang 
it on, but this does not affect the 
historical value of Dr. Hook's work, 
which is the result of great re- 
search, and deserves consideration 
for the general accuracy of its state- 


ments, the sobriety of its senti- 
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ments, and the temperateness of 
its tone, notwithstanding its de- 
cided leaning towards High Church 
views. Dr Hook makes no preten- 
sions to impartiality. “It is not 
possible,” he says, “for an earnest 
writer to be impartial: his mind 
being imbued with the principles, 
if not the prejudices, on one side of 
a question,-he cannot be expected 
to throw himself into the mind of 
his opponents. The student of 
history should ascertain the bias of 
an historian’s mind, and then, as in 
a game of bow!s, he must make due 
allowance for the bias, and in the 
end he will reach the truth.” The 
sound sense and straightforward 
honesty of this remark, with its 
pertinent illustration, appeals to one 
with irresistible force. Impartial 
historians are apt to be terribly 
tame and insipid. 

But if Dr. Hook is not impartial 
he is also not unjust. He does 
not hesitate to condemn a friend, or 
omit to make all reasonable allow- 
ance for an opponent. Even Laud 
does not escape his censure. He 
is continually cautioning the reader 
against judging the men and actions 
of the past by the rules of the 
present. His style is, like himself, 
straightforward, plain, weighty, and 
forcible. He gives us no studied 
effects, no highly-wrought descrip- 
tions, no smart antitheses, no spark- 
ling epigrams, no bursts of elo- 
quence, no polished periods. The 
absence of such attractions is very 
marked in this last volume, as might 
be expected from the advanced age 
of the writer; but even here there 
are not wanting traces of that vigor- 
ous intellect and genial disposition 
which secured for Dr. Hook such 
universal respect and admiration as 
Vicar of Leeds. 

Of all the archbishops whose 
lives Dr. Hook has written, Laud 
seems to have been his special 
favourite, partly no doubt on ac- 
count of his church views, but also 
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because of his indomitable energy 

and activity in maintaining and en- 

forcing lawful authority. He repre- 

sents both Laud and Strafford as 

simply carrying out the existing 
Re. : 


“The general opinion is, that Laud 
represented a party in the Church, and 
that for upholding his party he was 
ready to make almost any sacrifice. 
Such was certainly not the case. 
Laud’s object was plain and simple; 
it was to enforce the law, as the law 
then existed, whether in civil affairs or 
ecclesiastical. What does the law re- 
quire? was his question: toenforce what 
the law required was his determination. 
He was homo unius sententi@. We may 
condemn him certainly as a most un- 
wise minister, as one wanting in the 
sagacity to perceive that a modifica- 
tion of the existing constitution was 
required by the exigencies of the age 
in which he lived, but although he may 
thus be justly exposed to censure by 
politicians, we ought not to forget that 
the office of sole minister of the Crown 
had been thrust upon him; and that 
he thought that he was acting as a 
conservative patriot, when he stood 
opposed to those who, in effecting inno- 
vations in Church and State, are in 
these days justly regarded as laying 
the foundations of English liberty. 

“Laud felt it to be his duty to pre- 
serve the constitution as he found it. 
He did not deny that it required reform, 
but thought that all reform should 
emanate fromthethrone. He regarded 
all attempts at reform from without as 
an indication of insubordination, if 
not an act of treason. Why should he 
be wiser than James I.P James. en- 
raged by the legal independence of Sir 
Edward Coke, declared it to be treason 
to affirm that the king was urder the 
law. We may credit Laud with greater 
wisdom than this; but he subscribed 
to the dictum of L3racton, Rex non debet 
esse sub homine sed sub Leo et Lege. 
oo margio is here implied; and 
the whole controversy, during the early 
part of Charles's reign, was involved 
in the sense in which the affirmation 
was to be understood. 

“ Living as we do under the bless- 
ings of a constitution which, through 
a variety of revolutions, some open 
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and avowed, and some conducted by 
@ succession of scarcely perceptible 
events, has become a model to foreign 
nations when struggling for their free- 
dom, it is very difficult to place our- 
selves, in our imagination, in the posi- 
tion of a statesman of the seventeenth 
century. While among the statesmen 
there were some who considered the 
monarchial government, in itself, a 
grievance, there were others, who, 
acting as conservatives, determined to 
contend for the royal prerogative, and 
to support the royal power to the last. 
Instead of making generous concessions 
to the wishes of the people, and antici- 
pating their desires, this party only 
yielded to outward pressare. By first 
resisting and then complying, they were 
continually inviting further opposition ; 
they saw the weakness of the Crown, 
and began to suspect the sincerity of 
the King. The Kings of Spain and 
of France were despotic, and Charles 
thought it reflected disgrace upon the 
King of Enyland if he were less power- 
ful than they. His patriotism led him 
to place England on the same footing 
as foreign countries, while his people 
thought first of establishing their own 
rights. 

“ While we censure Land for a want 
of foresight and of forethought, as a 
statesman—and a statesman’s education 
he had not received—justice ought to 
be done to his administration. He 
accepted the constitution as he found it. 
He regarded the will of the king to be 
law, except when it was limited by 
Magna Charta, or by Acts of Parliament. 
He regarded the Acts of Parliament 
merely as concessions made from time 
totime by the Crown. The Parliament 
was looked upon as a council to be 
consulted, but not to legislate; to 
grant subsidies, but not to control their 
expenditure. 

*No one can read the history of 
Henry VIIL. and of Queen Elizabeth, 
without seeing that their notion of 
Parliament was little removed from 
that of a great squire in regard to a 
parish vestry. The vestry was to vote 
the rate, and then submit to the great 
man’s commands. Until the reign of 
Charles I. the notion of Parliament 
was, that it was an institution to tax 
the subject; and not to suggest mea- 
sures, but tu consider what the Crown 
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might offer for discussion or debate. 
To volunteer an address on the part of 
Parliament was, in the time of the 
Tudors, resented by the sovereign as 
an insult. Even in the-matter of rais- 
ing money, although it was admitted 
that direct taxation depended upon the 
will of Parliament, there were other 
means of raising money which, though 
more than questionable, and after a 
time denounced by the patriots, were 
at first regarded as legitimate. 

“‘ Ample justice is done to the short 
reign of Oliver Cromwell, for the pros- 
perity to which he, in a brief space 
of time, raised the country; let equal 
justice be done to Laud. His success, 
before the triumph of faction, was bril- 
liant. Commerce was extended, and 
the foundation was laid of that com- 
mercial aristocracy for which the north 
of England is still celebrated. Fresh 
land was brought under cultivation, 
and, through an increase of rent, yeo- 
men had grown into gentlemen. The 
abodes of nobles vied in splendour 
with the palaces of ancient kings. In- 
vested, says M. Guizot, as to civil 
effairs, with a less extended and less 
concentrated authority than that of 
Strafford in Ireland, and less able than 
his friend, Laud did not fail to pur- 
sue the same (reforming) line of con- 
duct. As Commissioner of the Trea- 
sury, he not only repressed all pilfer- 
ings and illegitimate expenditure, but 
applied himself to the thorough under- 
standing of the various branches of the 
public revenue, and to the finding out 
by what means its collection could be 
rendered less onerous to the subject. 

. Vexatious impediments, grave abuses, 
had been introduced into the adminis- 
tration of the customs duties, for the 
profit of private interests. Laud 
listened to the complaints and repre- 
sentations of merchants ; employed his 
leisure in conversing with them; in- 
formed himself by degrees as to the 
general interests of commerce, and 
freed it from trammels which had 
materially injured it, without any ad- 
vantage to the exchequer. In March, 
1636, the office of High Treasurer was 
given, on his recommendation, to 
Juxon, Bishop of London, a laborious, 
moderate-minded man, who put an end 
to numberless disorders which had 
alike been injurious to the Crown and 
to the citizens. To serve, as he fancied, 
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the King and the Ghurch, Laud was 
capable of oppressing the people, of 
giving the most iniquitous advice; but 
where neither King nor Church was in 
question, he aimed at good, at truth, 
and upheld them without fear as to 
himself, without the slightest consider- 
ation for other interests.” 

The statesmen who surrounded 
Charles might fairly contrast the 
prosperous state of England with the 
ruin and bloodshed of the Continent. 
Any one might be excused for being 
incredulous, if it were stated that be- 
neath the pastures of peace and plenty 
a volcano was about to burst, which 
would render England—thongh ulti- 
mately restored to prosperity—for a 
long season a byeword among the 


nations for misery, crime, and civil 
war.” 


It is certainly quite time justice 
should be done to Laud, if it has 
not yet been done, as most reason- 
able persons acquainted with his- 
tory will readily admit; and on this 
account we have extracted the above 
lengthened passage, including the 
weighty testimony of the philo- 
sophical historian Guizot, who may 
be considered an impartial witness. 

There is no doubt Laud was both 
misunderstood and wilfully mis- 
represented. This arose partly from 
the false position in which he placed 
himself by attacking and refuting 
the distinctive doctrines of Roman- 
ism, and yet claiming unreserved 
obedience to his priestly authority. 
He vainly insisted on having the 
freedom and independence of Pro- 
testantism, without forfeiting the 
immense power derived from the 
visible head of the Church, which 
was, of course, as impossible as for 
the limbs to live and move after 
being severed from all communica- 
tion with the brain. Instead of 


propitiating either the Papists or 
the Puritans by his partial agree- 
ment with them, it was his fate to 
be continually insisting on those 
points in which he differed from 
them, and thus provoke the bitter 
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animosity of both. Of the two, the 
Puritans did him the greatest in- 
justice. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth than the charge of 
his leaning towards popery. The 
Church of Rome never had a more 
formidable foe. His conference 
with the Jesuit Fisher is allowed on 
all hands to be a masterpiece of 
irresistible argument. ‘The exer- 
tions he made to dissuade persons 
from joining the Romish commu- 
nion, sometimes not without suc- 
cess—as in the cases of the Duke of 
Buckingham and Chillingworth— 
and his resolute boldness in caus- 
ing the exclusion of two zealous 
Romanist proselytes fromthe Court, 
and thus braving the displeasure of 
the Queen Henrietta Maria, ought 
at least to shield him from all im- 
putation of a popish basis. 

Many of the reports spread 
abroad about Laud’s public proceed- 
ings were undoubtedly the fictions 
or exaggerations of bitter and un- 
scrupulous enemies. Dr. Hook 
generally contents himself with 
simply denying them, or quoting 
passages from Laud’s diary and 
private prayers as proofs that, how- 
ever harshly he may have acted, 
his motives were good. This evi- 
dence will not be satisfactory to 
everybody; but it is generally al- 
lowed that Laud was not guilty of 
avarice or selfish ambition. He is 
charged with cold-blooded cruelty 
in the exercise of authority; and it 
is a poor defence to allege that, in 
the case of the barbarous sentences 
on Prynne and Leighton he was 
only a single member of the court 
which pronounced them. He could 
not have been so hated without 
serious fault. 

Laud’s endeavours to maintain 
the dignity and propriety of public 
worship deserve commendation, 
and the steps he took with regard 
to the Communion Table, though 
offensive to the Puritans, were not 
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uncalled for, as appears from the 
following account :— 


“The placing of the Holy Table in 
the body of the church had been an 
innovation, and while no importance 
might be attached to the position of it, 
yet it was evident that divers evils had 
resulted from the alteration. On the 
Holy Table the churchwardens now 
settled their accounts, wrote their 
minutes, and transacted their other 
parish business. It was the usual re- 
ceptacle for hats and cloaks, except 
when it was cleared in order that the 
children might learn their writing- 
lessons upon it. During the sermon 
it was a convenient seat for any who 
could not find places to please them in 
the other parts of the church, and, 
being central, it was regarded as a 
post of advantage from which men 
could both see and hear. 

“The Holy Table thus being put to 
all manner of strange uses, was not 
even prevented from further profana- 
tion. ‘At Taplow,’ writes Laud to the 
King, ‘there happened a very ill acci- 
dent by reason of not having the com- 
munion table railed in, that it might 
be kept from profanation. For in the 
sermon time a dog came to the table and 
took the loaf of bread prepared for the 
Holy Sacrament in his mouth, and ran 
away with it. Some of the parishioners 
took the same from the dog, and set it 
again upon the Table. After sermon, 
the minister could not think fit to con- 
secrate this bread, and other fit for 
the Sacrament was not to be had in 
that town, so there was no Com- 
munion!’” 


The story of Laud’s tedious im- 
prisonment, protracted and harass- 
ing trial, and heroic death, is told 
with great simplicity and truthful- 
ness. If the sentences which he 
concurred in passing upon others 
were harsh, that passed upon him- 
self was even more cruel and un- 
lawful. That cruelty was not un- 
common in those days, even among 
professing Christians, is too well 
known to be disputed, and Dr 
Hook tells us of ‘one fanatical 
covenanting minister who, after 
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witnessing a hundred executions 
of ‘malignants,’ remarked, ‘This 
wark gaes bonnilie on!’” 

The life of Juxon, which forms 
the conclusion of what Dr, Hook 
calls the Reformation period, occu- 
pies little space, and calls for no 
special remark. 


Peeps at Life and Studies in my 
Cell. By “ The London Hermit.” 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—That 
eccentric Bedfordshire gentleman 
whom, much to his disgust, the late 
Mr. Charles Dickens immortalized 
under the name of Mr. Mopes, saw, 
after some years spent in congenial 
solitude, the error of his ways, and, 
quitting for ever his lowly couch of 
“soot and cinders,” and discarding 
his “blanket and skewer” for a 
costume in stricter accordance with 
the social exigencies of the nine- 
teenth century, walked forth once 
more into the world thus “ clothed,” 
and, it is to be presumed, “ in his 
right mind.” Some of Mr. Mopes’s 
views of things in general, as seen 
through the medium of a back 
kitchen window, were—according to 
several of the literary gentlemen 
who flocked to “ interview,” on their 
own account, an individual rendered 
famous by the great novelist— 
marked by no slight degree of 
originality. Had he condescended 
to jot down his impressions of this 
mundane sphere on his emergement 
from cloistral seclusion, his notes 
would doubtless have been piquant 
and entertaining. The task he 
thus left unfulfilled has, however, 
been worthily accomplished by the 
writer who has adopted the title of 
“The London Hermit,” and who, 
in the volume now before us, has 
reprinted the Essays and Sketches 
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contributed to this Magazine, with 
sundry additional pieces in every way 
worthy of their fellows, though for 
the most part penned in a lighter 
vein. For our Hermit is, indeed, no 
self-torturing follower of St. Simeon 
Stylites—no grim enthusiast of the 
Thebaid, but is rather distinguished 
by an appreciation of mankind 
and their necessities, recalling that 
shown by the Syrian anachoret 
with whom the fair Alida sought 
refuge to learn the mortification of 
the eternal Enemy. He admits the 
existence of “family hermits,” and 
sketches the physical and mental 
attributes of one of these recluses 
as follows, in the language of his 
next-door neighbour : — 


“* He never stirs out of doors, you 
know ; leastways, not till about half- 
past eleven at night, and then he just 
walks down the garden.’ ...‘* My 
wife accidentally met him there once, 
and it give her quite a turn. He begs 
her pardon most politely, for he’s just 
like a real gentleman to talk to; but-— 
oh! such a object to look at!’ 

““* What is he like ?’ 

“*Like? Why he wears a long 
green baize coat. coming down almost 
to his heels, and his eyes are wild and 
bloodshot, and his hair all anyhow, and 
his beard has grown pretty well down 
to his knees; but what can you expect, 
he never does nothing to it! and as 
sure as I'm alive, sir (at this point the 
narrator lowered his voice more than 
before), I don't believe that man’s 
washed his face for two years!’ 

“* Bless me! whatever can it be 
like?’ 

“*Black as sut!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Harris. with inmense emphasis. . . . . 

““* What has this neighbour of yours 
been originally ?’ I asked. 

“* A veter’ary surgeon, sir, and won- 
derful clever at it he was, too. He's 
been in India ever so many years, 
attached to a regiment. He had a 
first-rate situation there—fifty assist- 
ants under him. Nobody could do 
nothing without him. He was quite 
high up—reglar the top o’ the tree. 
He's got several diploomers from dif- 
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ferent colleges—beautiful diploomers 
they are—I've seen ’em, framed, in 
this parlour.’” 


A little further on we learn that 
this singular individual has a habit 
of “making night hideous,” and 
disturbing the repose of his neigh- 
bours, by reading aloud to him- 
self :— 


“«He goes right on without stop- 
ing, in a perpetual drone or murmur 
ike. He’s got a uncommon deep voice, 
and it sounds regularly awful in the 
dead of the night, for we can hear it 
quite plain from our place. It used to 
make me and my wife quite nervous 
till we got used to it.’” 


The writer's interest extends to 
the brute creation, and the protec- 
tion accorded by the patron saint 
of Padua to the pig has been, on 
our Hermit’s part, transferred to the 
much maligned feline race, con- 
cerning whom he discourses feel- 
ingly and well in “A Sketch in 
Pen and Ink,” and one of whom is 
depicted as sharing the comforts of 
his hermitage. He draws the line, 
however, at insects, and records 
with horror an account given of 
their ravages in tropical climes :— 


“*Oh, we were almost devoured!’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Shaddock ; ‘the mos- 
quitoes are sometimes enough to drive 
one mad; and the scorpions too—ugly, 
loathsome things!—about as big as 
two blackbeetles, with tails that curl 
up and give a dangerous one. You 
see them running about the place day 
and night ; they carry their young ones 
on their backs, and the little wretches 
don’t leave the mother until they have 
eaten her all up; horrible, isn’t it? 
They crawl over one of a night, too, 
though the mosquito-curtains generally 
keep them off pretty well. We could 
hear them dropping to the floor in the 
dark, with their hard shells, like so 
many walnuts. Often, when we couldn't 
sleep on account of the heat, my poor 
John used to lie and count them as 
they fell, for sometimes it was as regu- 
lar as clockwork. They are particularly 
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fond of getting in among the clean 
linen; when I went to the wardrobe, 
I always looked out for them, and 
guarded against an attack.’” 


He fully agrees with Oaptain 
Burton concerning the “ peculiar 
institution,” holding that— 


‘** Abolition was the greatest mistake 
in the world. I don’t care if all 
the Mrs. Stowes that ever lived, 
and all the “Uncle Tom’s Cabins” 
that were ever built, declare to the 
contrary. There is a great deal of 
nonsense talked about slavery, as if all 
slavery were alike, and must necessarily 
mean tyranny and cruelty. .... ‘If 
the American War had ended in a 
separation, and slavery had been modi- 
fied into something like the Turkish 
system of domestic servitude, instead. 
of being abolished all of a sudden,. 
everybody concerned would have been 
better off by this time.’” 


But it is rather in his essays on 
social topics that the Hermit fully 
demonstrates the truth of the axiom: 
of Zimmermann, which he has taken 
for his motto, namely, that “ The 
habits of retirement and tranquillity 
can alone enable us to make a just 
estimate of men and things.” His- 
“Peeps at Life” are taken with 
a double-barrelled opera-glass fo- 
cussed with mathematical accuracy, 
and they are photographed upon 
his pages in sentences as keen and 
trenchant as those of La Bruyére. 
There is, too, a “ genial cynicism” 
in some of his writings, recalling 
those of that “ Hermit of the Hay- 
market,” whom some of us may 
remember, and whose name was so 
long connected with the leading 
comic periodical of this country. 
Notably in a number of “ Scattered 
Thoughts ” collected at the end of 
the volume, the spirit of the philo- 
sophy of the nineteenth century 
has been crystallized in sentences of 
La Rochefoucauldian turn, such as— 


“To those whose bread is well 
buttered, the world gives cheese also.” 
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“ Princes can do no wrong, but it is 
not from the want of trying.” 

“Tf ‘All the world’s a stage,’ the 
really good players are very few.” 

“Learn to do without friends ; in the 
day of adversity the knowledge may 
prove useful.” 

“Tt is the fashion among men to 
speak naught but good of the dead, 
and naught but ill of the living.” 

“Bad company will never improve 
by keeping.” 

“The portion of the Scripture most 
generally studied is the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Lucre.” 

“A fish out of water gets more 
ridicule than pity from the land 
animals.” 

“Cats are careful of their ‘nine 
lives.’ Man has but one, yet how 
recklessly he is prone to waste it.” 

“Tt is doubtful which there is most 
of in this world, vanity, or vexation of 
spirit.” 

“The current value of a man, as 
of ® commodity, depends greatly upon 
the condition of the market.” 


And, surely, Madame Roland's 
last words were never more sub- 
limely parodied than in the sen- 
tence— 


“Oh! friendship, what money is bor- 
rowed in thy name!” 


We may add that the profits 
arising from the sale of the book 
are to be devoted to the Byron 
Memorial Fund, and that it is illus- 
trated, not only with numerous 
tasteful initials, but with a frontis- 
piece and vignette from the pencil 
of that distinguished octogenarian 
artist, George Cruikshank, who in 
his representation of “A Wild Ride 
with Herne the Hunter,” recalls 
with undiminished power of design 
those marvellous etchings with 
which, some thirty or forty years 
ago, he adorned the romance of 
“Windsor Castle.” 
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Physical Geography, or the Ter- 
raqueous Globe and its Phenomena. 
Illustrated with 125 wood engravings, 
Frontispiece, and 12 maps. By W. D. 
Cooley. Dulau & Co., 1875.—Mr. 
Cooley’s idea of physical geography 
differs from that adopted by other 
writers. Taking the literal meaning of 
the title as their guide, they consider 
the proper object of the study to be 
to describe the natural condition 
of the earth, without reference to 
its occupation and modification by 
man. Hence they devote their at- 
tention to the broad physical fea- 
tures of the globe’s surface, its 
distribution of land and water, and 
in a subordinate degree to the chief 
atmospheric influences which affect 
both. Mr. Cooley takes a wider 
range. He makes physical geo- 
graphy equivalent to terrestrial phy- 
sics in allits various branches—and 
not merely terrestrial physics, but 
celestial. Astronomy and meteor- 
ology occupy a prominent place in 
his work. On the other hand, 
geology, which would appear to be 
more essential to geography or a 
description of the earth, is almost 
entirely ignored, or if referred to at 
all, treated with something like 
contempt. 

Again, writers on geography, 
whether physical or political, enter 
into a detailed description of the 
land and water composing it—the 
continents, peninsulas, islands, 
mountains, plains, deserts, cities, 
&c.; the seas, gulfs, lakes, rivers, 
&c. Mr. Cooley treats the earth as 
a whole, and says little about its 
several parts, except incidentally 
and for the purpose of illustrating 
some general principle. With him 
geography is strictly science, or 
rather a combination of sciences. 
It is no mere description of the 
earth, but rather an elaborate ex- 
position of the principal physical 
laws on which all terrestrial pheno- 
mena depend. So strictly scientific 
is he in his aim, that he excludes 
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all account of the distribution of 
animals and plants on the surface 
of the earth, as belonging properly 
to the descriptive study of natural 
history, rather than being a part of 
science in the true sense of the 
term. This is another point of 
difference between him and previous 
writers on physical geography. 

Mr. Cooley defines physical geo- 
graphy to be “that department of 
science which embraces the course 
of physics reigning on the earth’s 
surface, over land, sea, and air, and 
of which, as it depends to some 
extent on the feature of that sur- 
face, geography is a function.” 
It may be necessary to explain to 
non-mathematical readers that when 
Mr. Cooley speaks of geography as 
a function of the course of nature, 
he means that it is dependent upon 
it, and the object of his work is to 
trace out that dependence—to point 
out the causes of the phenomena 
on the earth’s surface, rather than 
simply describe the resulting effects 
as they present themselves to our 
observation. Hence this is no mere 
school-book, still less a book of 
simple amusement to be read list- 
lessly without any mental effort. 
It presupposes in the reader a real 
desire to understand the laws and 
operations of nature around us, and 
a certain amount of mathematical 
knowledge. Those possessed of 
these qualifications will find it 
neither devoid of interest nor bar- 
ren of instruction. The amount of 
solid matter-of-fact information it 
contains is considerable, and ren- 
dered still more valuable by being 
connected with general principles 
which it serves to illustrate and im- 
press upon the mind. Of course 
the facts are not, strictly speaking, 
new, but some are not generally 
known, others striking, and all 
derived from the best sources and 
worthy of attentive consideration. 

The importance of physical geo- 
graphy is now generally recognized. 
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It is the foundation of all other 
geography that is worthy of the 
name. There can be no sound 
knowledge of the different coun- 
tries in the world and their inhabi- 
tants without it. The condition, 
pursuits, customs, and institutions 
of a people must largely depend 
upon the nature of the country they 
occupy—its soil, climate, and con- 
figuration—in fact, all those natural 
features which it is the business of 
physical geography to explain. 

Mr. Cooley’s exposition of the 
facts and principles of terrestrial 
physics is at once accurate and 
clear, as a general rule. We have 
never seen so good an explanation 
of the nature of parallax and its 
use in ascertaining the distances of 
the heavenly bodies. It is startling 
to be told—what is nevertheless 
mathematically true —that a star 
having a parallax of one second 
must be nearly twenty millions of 
miles off; that the nearest star yet 
known has a smaller parallax than 
this, and is consequently at a greater 
distance from us, and that, though 
light travels at the rate of 192,000 
miles a second, and reaches us from 
the sun in eight minutes, it re- 
quires 138 years to come from the 
farthest star visible to the naked 
eye, and 3,541 to come from the 
most distant stars seen through 
Herschel’s twenty-foot telescope. 
Mr. Cooley’s account of the radia- 
tion of heat and its effect in lower- 
ing the temperature is also satis- 
factory. We extract a portion as 
containing facts not familiar to 
most readers :— 


“From what precedes it will be evi- 
dent that under a clear nocturnal sky 
the warmth of the ground only in- 
creases the energy of the radiating 
process and the consequent refrigera- 
tion. Hence the extreme morning 
cold so often unexpectedly experienced 
by travellers in hot and dry countries. 
In many cases the illness ascribed to 
malaria is in truth only a severe cold 
24—2 
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caused by the sudden and excessive 
fall of temperature at sunset, and ren- 
dered fatal by injudicious treatment. 
Ice is occasionally found on the Nile 
near Syene, at the southern limit of 
Egypt; and it is well known to the in- 
habitants that this phenomenon follows 
a low Nile or unusually dry year, the 
increased refrigeration at night being 
due to the total absence of haze or 
atmospheric vapour. We are told that 
the water-skins of caravans in the 
Sahara, or burning deserts of Africa, 
have often during the day a tempera- 
ture exceeding 100° F. and yet are 
frozen before morning ; and M. Rohlfs, 
the celebrated African traveller, states 
that at Morzuk in Fezzan (lat. 25° 
50’ N.), where the heat in the shade 
during the day is often 130° F., the 
thermometer in December ordinarily 
falls, just before daybreak, to 25° F., 
or 7 degrees below the freezing-point. 


“In the plains of India and China 
the people have known for ages how 
to take advantage of radiation to make 
ice on a great scale. Ice an inch and 
a half thick is thus made at Benares. 
But it is made also much nearer to 
the sea-shore and under a more humid 
atmosphere. A recent account of the 
production of artificial ice at Hooghly 
near Calcutta furnishes the following 
particulars. In level fields fully ex- 
posed to the sky are marked out 
quadrangular beds, 120 feet long, and 
20 wide, extending from west to east. 
These are excavated to a depth of two 
feet, and when perfectly dry are filled 
with sheaves of rice-straw, over which 
again is spread a quantity of loose 
straw. Thus is formed a non-con- 
ducting bed of a good radiating 
substance. Towards evening are 
arranged in rows on this bed shallow 
dishes of unglazed clay, about 9 inches 
in diameter, and so porous that they 
become moist throughout as soon as 
water is poured into them, and begin 
to evaporate. The quantity of water 
in each dish varies from two to eight 
ounces according to the state of the 
sky ; the average is perhaps under four 
ounces. When the dry land-wind from 
NNW. blows gently and steadily, the 
water is sometimes all frozen; but this 
rarely happens. As soon as congela- 
tion is observed taking place in any 
dish, small films of ice from it are 
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dropped into the other dishes, which 
hastens the process. One bed contains 
about 4,600 dishes and nearly 240 
gallons of water, producing on a 
favourable night 10 cwt. of ice or 
about half the weight of the water, 
much of which is lost by evaporation. 
So powerful is radiation on clear nights 
in tropical climates that the thermo- 
meter at Hooghly has been seen to fall 
13°5 in four minutes at sunset. At 
the ice-pits the temperature on the 
straw is 27° F., while three feet higher 
it is 48°. 


Mr. Cooley effectually refutes the 
erroneous opinion, not now so 
prevalent as formerly, that the cli- 
mate of a place depends simply on 
its latitude. Though the sun’s 
altitude, the length of the day, and 
consequently the heat received from 
the sun, are the same for all places 
having the same latitude, the effect 
on the climate is not the same, 
but varies widely, according as 
the country is mountainous or 
level, rocky and barren or covered 
with vegetation, and the atmosphere 
cloudy or clear, windy or calm. 
The most conclusive refutation of 
the error is supplied by a table, 
showing the mean temperature for 
the year, and the extremes of heat 
and cold at a number of places. 
From this it appears that places on 
the coast of Western Europe have 
a milder climate than others on the 
continents of Asia and America in 
the same latitude. Thus Hammer- 
fest, at the extreme north of Norway, 
is a comfortable town, with a har- 
bour never frozen up; while Ust- 
Yansk, in Siberia, in almost the 
same latitude, is built on perpetual 
ice; Reykiavik, in Iceland, has a 
mean annual temperature of nearly 
40°, though farther north than 
Yakutsk, where the cold is so 
intense that it freezes mercury for 
three months together, and the 
mean temperature for the year is 
11:6°; while Bergen, in a higher 
latitude, has a mean temperature of 
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46°8°. Rochelle is warmer than 
Quebec in nearly the same latitude, 
and Lisbon has a much milder and 
more equal temperature than Phila- 
delphia and Pekin, the latitudes of 
which are nearly the same. Con- 
tinental places beyond the tropics 
have not only a lower average tem- 
perature, but also greater extremes 
of heat and cold. 

Mr. Cooley gives a lucid account 
of the formation and classification 
of clouds:— 


“ Water has a visible inclination to 
imbibe heat, and, combined with it, 
to evaporate or go off in the gaseous 
form as invisible vapour. That it is 
urged to this change by chemical 
affinity or by an innate elasticity hardly 
held in check by the pressure of the 
atmosphere, may be suspected from 
the fact that evaporation takes place at 
all temperatures, increasing, however, 
with the supply of heat and the diminu- 
tion of pressure. Aqueous vapour in 
the gaseous form, when once constituted 
and mixed with permanent gases, 
acquires in some degree the stability 
of a true gas, and retains the gaseous 
form at a temperature much lower than 
that necessary in the first instance for 
its formation. 

“* Aqueous vapour, being lighter than 
air in the ratio of °625 to 1°000, as- 
cends at once under the control of two 
opposite influences—namely heat, 
which gives its life and elasticity, and 
atmospheric pressure, which restrains 
it. As it ascends, the surrounding 
temperature and also the pressure 
diminish ; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that in the lower regions of the 
atmosphere the decrease of pressure 
fully counterbalances the loss of 
temperature that attends inereased 
elevation. The gaseous vapour that 
rises under a clear sky finds the at- 
mosphere drier the higher it ascends, 
and being rapidly diffused, remains 
invisible at a greatelevation. It forms 
no cloud nor discernible haze; yet an 
experienced eye can generally dis- 
tinguish, even in a perfectly cloudless 
sky, between a humid and a dry 
atmosphere. The pure intense blue 
of the latter is rendered pale by 
humidity. In the one case we see 
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a ee of deep blue strongly illu- 
minated ; in the other the colour and 
effulgence seem to be softened by a 
delicate white veil. On the evening 
of a warm summer's day the vapour 
descends; the blue sky grows paler 
and less luminous, till at length the 
indistinct haze gathers into the per- 
fectly defined form of clouds which 
reflect the rays of the setting sun. 
This we believe to be the ordinary 
process of cloud formation. Vapour 
ascends in its transparent state to the 
higher regions of the atmosphere, and 
thence again it descends, charged with 
the electricity of those regions, to form 
clouds. These are not transparent, 
because the vapour in sinking under- 
goes a change of state; it changes into 
minute molecules of fluid; and since 
air and water have different refractive 
powers, light cannot pass through a 
cloud formed of their particles mixed 
tcgether. Clouds, however, do some- 
times rise directly from the ground. 
Morning mists in spring may be often 
observed as they ascend, till at a certain 
level they go off as rounded clouds 
or cumuli. But these probably break 
up and disappear, or if not, they soon 
return to their former condition, and 
fall as nocturnal mists. Clouds and 
mists are essentially the same ; though 
in the measure and stability of the 
power that supports them they may 
possibly differ. 

“Clouds often appear shapeless and 
confused, spread out in the heavens 
like a screen, or rolling along without 
order; but very frequently they mani- 
fest a tendency to regularity of shape 
and arrangement, and have perhaps 
always more of this than is visible from 
below. They seem to be influenced by 
an attracting or aggregating principle, 
which, uniformly diffused throughout, 
inclines them in calm weather to collect 
in similar groups, at equal distances 
and in straight lines. As they gather 
thickly, the intervals between the 
groups are filled up, and all seem 
to melt into a single mass, although 
from above they might present the ap- 
pearance of a series of ridges. In 
dispersing, they offer the same indica- 
tions of original structure. As the 
cloud grows thin and breaks up, the 
widespread uniform mass changes to a 
series of wave-like lines, often divided 
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so as to form a mottled sky not without 
ae. This coherence of a body 
oating in the air implies some inherent 
— of attraction and repulsion, 
eeble and often concealed. Lines of 
clouds lie generally at right angles to 
the direction of the wind, and in this 
case they are often broken into equal 
patches; but sometimes, after high 
winds, clouds may be seen apparently 
swept and drawn out in the direction 
of the wind. A narrow line of clouds 
drawn completely across the sky may 
occasionally be observed marking the 
contact of the NE. and SW. winds. 
Clouds in general are level at their 
under surface, while above they are 
irregularly piled up, and seen from a 
balloon present the appearance of hills 
and mountains pressed together. The 
general height of the clouds in fine 
weather is, in middle latitudes, from 
4,000 to 9,000 feet. They are higher 
in summer than in winter. When pre- 
cipitation takes place they sink, and 
rain generally falls in temperate 
latitudes from the height of from 1,200 
to 2,500 feet. We know of no limit 
to the thickness of the clouds. When 
Messrs. Bixio and Barral ascended in 
@ balloon from Paris in 1850, they 
ne through a cloud two miles thick. 

ut that was probably unusual. The 
occasionally extreme darkness of the 
clouds may be caused by their thick- 
ness; but itis more frequently due to 
a number of strata floating at different 
heights and intercepting the light from 
those beneath. 


“In attempting to describe the clouds, 
it is impossible to dispense with the 
simple and expressive nomenclature 
devised for them by Mr. Luke Howard. 
He distinguished in them three pre- 
dominant forms, viz. the Cirrus, the 
Cumulus, and the Stratus; that is to 
say, the combed or curried, the heaped 
or rolled up, and the strewed or spread 
out cloud. The cirrus is the delicate 
feather-like, perfectly white cloud, 
commonly called Mare’s Tail, which 
is seen at great heights, and therefore 
rarely in bad weather. It has a 
filamentous appearance, and the 
regular arrangements of its filaments 
justifies the application to it of the 
epithet “combed.” This regularity 
has been ascribed by some to electri- 
city, by others to wind, which latter, 
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however, is more likely to cause 
irregularity or to destroy a delicate 
texture. It might, however, be con- 
sidered, in many cases, as the effect of 
atmospheric vibration or undulation, 
which throws the condensed light 
vapour into lines, just as sea-weed is 
ranged in parallel lines by the waves 
of a summer sea. The cirrus belongs 
to the uppermost current, or, in our 
quarter of the globe, generally to the 
SW. wind. Its stem very often ex- 
tends from SW. to NE., while its 
petals lie at right angles to that 
direction. From the great height at 
which cirrus is sometimes seen, 
20,000 to 30,000, or even, in low 
latitudes, 40,000 feet; and from the 
optical phenomena, coloured haloes, 
parhelia, &c., in which it takes a part, 
there is reason to believe that the 
vapour composing it must be at times 
congealed, or that the cloud is com- 
posed of minute icicles. 

“The cumulus or cloud-heap is in 
fine weather the most frequent as well 
as the most cheerful and attractive 
form of cloud. Its base is perfectly 
level, but above it is piled up irre- 
gularly, exhibiting, in proportion as 
the weather is settled, rounded and 
firmly defined edges. The upper 
borders of the cumulus reflect the 
sun's light in great abundance, form- 
ing in fact the most agreeably luminous 
portions of the summer sky, while the 
parts averted from the sun wear a soft 
purplish neutral tint. The cirrus is 
under ordinary circumstances uniformly 
white and colourless ; but the cumulus, 
with great variety of tint, is, when 
irradiated by the sun, not merely white, 
but extremely splendid. 

“The stratus is the cloud drawn at 
times like a curtain over the whole 
sky, so as completely to shut out 
the bright light of heaven. More 
frequently it lies very low, and is 
always featureless and gloomy. Of 
the numerous subvarieties of clouds, 
combining in a greater or less degree 
the characteristics of those already 
mentioned, it will be sufficient here to 
mention the cirro-cumulus and the 
cirro-stratus, or the mottled and 
mackerel clouds, in which the ordinary 
cumulus and stratus exhibit at a 
lower level rude imitations of the 
symmetrical arrangement that dis- 
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tinguishes the cirrus in the calm of 
the upper region. The nimbus or 
rain-cloud (that is to say, the cloud 
in the state of dissolution) naturally 
ends the list. Its characteristic is 
that it touches the ground. It is a 
stratus failing and ceasing to exist as 
a cloud.” 


Literary 


While not unfavourably disposed 
towards the nebular theory of the 
origin of the solar system, Mr. 
Cooley objects to the accounts which 
geologists give of the early history 
of the globe :— 


‘Geology starts from a period long 
subsequent to the creation, and tells us 
that in the beginning there was land 
and sea as at present, though other- 
wise distributed ; that the conformation 
of the earth’s surface has been con- 
tinually undergoing and still under- 
goes important change. the land being 
worn down by denudation and swept 
into the deep, while volcanoes and 
earthquakes raise new land from the 
ocean. But it is asserted also that, 
independently of denudation and 
volcanic eruption, the work of change 
is carried on by subsidence of the land 
and by its emergence again—an un- 
accountable, irregular, lawless agency, 
which, however, serves to explain the 
successive formation of the stratified 
rocks. This slow and imperceptible 
sinking and rising of the ground (quite 
distinct from the violent effects of 
earthquake and denudation, though 
frequently confounded with them) 
forms the most indispensable aud at 
the same time the most incompre- 
hensible article of the geological 
creed. 

“ The effects of denudation, we are 
told, are calculable. The land is worn 
away, and has been wearing from the 
beginning, at the uniform rate of at 
least a foot in 6,000 years. This is 
deduced from the growth of the deltas 
of the Mississippi, Ganges, and other 
great rivers. Then, again, the waves 
of the sea wear away the sea-coasts, 
In some places large tracts of sea-shore 
are annually carried off; but all these 
instances fail to prove a uniform and 
indefinite impairment of the land. 
Rivers wear down their beds ; the more 
deeply these are cut the less is the 
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waste caused by inundation. The 
violence of a flood depends on its 
velocity and the slope of its channel; 
but it is continually carrying down 
materials, filling up the lower part of 
its channel, and thus losing its im- 
petuosity. There are many examples 
of rivers which have barred up their 
mouths, and then terminating in 
marshes are wasted by evaporation 
If they carry their sediment to the sea, 
they form banks or deltas and make 
additions to the land. Thus the Nile 
has not washed away Egypt, but has 
raised and extended it. When the 
sea ravages a shore, it never carries 
the detritus to a distance, but spreads 
it out in front of its former position, 
and forms a bank or shoal, which 
ultimately. breaks its force and sets a 
limit to its invasion. Thus the chalk 
cliffs of Kent are everywhere protected 
by the sea-formed low ramparts thrown 
up before them. The beach at Deal 
has been formed by the sea, and is 
daily repaired by it. It is obvious 
that in all these cases there can be no 
such thing as uniform progress. De- 
nudation of every kind tends to a 
certain point where the resistance 
becomes equal to the attacking force. 
Its power is always decreasing; and 
however long it may continue, the sum 
of its effects is strictly limited.” 


After remarking upon the slender 
foundation of observed fact on 
which this statement rests, and 
the difficulty of reconciling it with 
the actual state of things, Mr. 
Cooley thus proceeds :— 


“If a man sees a bean grow four 
inches in as many days, he is not 
thereby justified in concluding that it 
will in ten years reach the height of 
300 feet. In like manner there is no 
ground for concluding that the rising 
shores of Sweden will attain the height 
of 300 feet in 10,000 years. The 
doctrine of the rise and the subsidence 
of land is founded not on actually 
observed facts, but on arbitrary in- 
ferences from supposed, nay even 
imperceptible, facts; for the geologist 
dwells much on that slowness of move- 
ment that escapes the perception of 
all but the initiated. 

“The ability and industry by which 
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geology has been raised within little 
more than half a century to its present 
rank cannot be overrated; yet in order 
to give it the appearance of a science, 
with all things explained, Sir Charles 
Lyell found it necessary to adopt some 
provisional hypothesis; but though 
thus rendered complete according to 
its first design, geology may possibly 
be still improved by change of first 
principles. The doctrine of continual, 
slow, and imperceptible change dis- 
crediting experience conceals much 
fallacy. Land, forsooth, incessantly 
sinks into the sea or rises from it; yet 
the ocean shows no symptom of such 
disturbance, and mankind have no 
suspicion of the fact. But what 
signifies the experience of 3,000 years 
or the time of history, which is but 
an incalculably minute fraction of 
geological time ? 

“The doctrine of uniformity has an 
appearance of extreme sobriety and 
lulls suspicion; but it has also the 
effect of lengthening immeasurably 
the traceable periods of the earth’s 
development, and it removes beyond 
the reach of vision the miracle of 
creation (for creation was a miracle), 
and confines the view within the bounds 
chosen by the geologist. It would, 
however, be a tedious labour to ex- 
amine in detail the whole fabric of 
geology, reared as it has been to a 
great height with admirable perse- 
verance and ingenuity. It will be a 
more brief, and perhaps a more 
agreeable, course to sketch anew the 
early history of our globe, and to 
direct attention to sonie stages of its 
development which have hitherto 
escaped attention, though obviously 
of the greatest importance. 


“The globe when first formed may 
be naturally supposed, as already 
stated, to have been a spheroid of 

rfectly uniform surface, solid and 
a its intense heat not allowing any 
fluid to rest upon it; consequently 
ali the water now on the earth, pro- 
bably in volume above 500 millions 
of square miles, then floated in the 
atmosphere. But the day came, as 
the globe cooled, when the water, at a 
temperature just below the boiling- 
point, began to fall. It immediately 
seized on the silex, and the solution 
sinking in the ground cemented the 
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siliceous rocks. As lime is more 
soluble in cold water, the consolida- 
tion of the calcareous rocks took place 
later. Doubtless the fragmentary 
mineral surface, not as yet compressed, 
sank in mariy places under the water 
that poured on it; where perfectly 
uniform in quality, it formed circular 
pools ; into these flowed streams from 
the surrounding plain; but as the 
weight of accumulated water in- 
creased, the ground beneath it gave 
way, the pool deepened and became a 
great lake. It is easy to understand 
how, by the continuance of this pro- 
cess, the water constantly collecting, 
the ground sinking beneath it, lakes 
became seas and seas grew to be great 
oceans. Let it be considered that the 
present ocean would suffice to cover 
the solid globe, were its figure regular, 
to a depth of nearly three miles, that 
the rainfall at present just equals the 
evaporation, but that while the ocean 
was falling to the ground it increased 
only by the excess of rain over eva- 
poration, which under all the circum- 
stances must have been immeasurably 
greater than at present. It is evident, 
then, that uniformity is here totally out 
of the question, and that the torrents 
of rain and the floods rushing in all 
directions over the earth during the 
growth of the ocean had a magnitude 
and force never since approached. As 
the sea collected, its bed from time to 
time sank deeper; the level of the sea 
then fell, but was again raised by fresh 
influx ; and thus the ocean in the course 
of its formation, which may have lasted 
for thousands of years, has stood at 
many levels. It may have been much 
higher than it is at present. 


“The most remarkable and dis- 
tinguishable period in the early history 
of the globe was that which embraced 
the gathering of the waters. That was 
manifestly the age of denudation. It 
was then that valleys, miles deep, were 
dug out by the rushing floods, and that 
drift and detritus of all kinds were 
spread far and wide. Nor was this 
all. The sea-bottom, it is now ascer- 
tained, sank in some places above five 
miles. Its cayities are now for the 
most part concealed by sedimentary 
deposits ; but it can be hardly doubted 
that this sinking was in many or even 
most cases attended with fracture of the 
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earth’s crust, so that the flood rushed 
in to encounter the intense heat of the 
interior. The overpowering force of 
steam thus called forth threw up the 
fractured rocks to a great height ; earth- 
quakes changed the face of the earth, 
and volcanoes arose pouring out melted 
lavas, and proving that communication 
still exists between the fires of the in- 
terior and the surface of the globe.” 


Of course a great deal of this is 
conjectural, but it has, at least, the 
merit of being in harmony with 
existing facts, and is not founded 
on mere gratuitous assumption. 
There is all the difference in the 
world between probable conclusions 
favoured by substantial evidence, 
and arbitrary assertions, not only 
unsupported by observed pheno- 
mena, but directly at variance with 
them. Whether Mr. Cooley's theory 
be accepted or rejected, he has cer- 
tainly shown that the account given 
by geologists is open to serious 
objection, and ought not to be ad- 
mitted without hesitation. 


The Olympian and Pythian Odes 
of Pindar translated into English 
Verse. By Rev. F. D. Morice, 
M.A. H. 8. King and Co.— 
Pindar in English Rhyme; being 
an attempt to render the Epinikian 
Odes, with the principal remaining 
fragments, of Pindar, into English 
rhymed verse. By T. C. Baring, 
M.A., M.P. H. 8. King and Co. 
—The simultaneous appearance of 
two translations of Pindar may be 
taken as an indication that classical 
studies are still cultivated among 
us, notwithstanding the persistent 
and even violent efforts now made 
to supplant them by science and 
modern languages. Viewed in this 
light, these volumes deserve a 
kindly welcome from every en- 
lightened lover of culture and 
refinement. 
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It is well that the masterpieces 
of antiquity, which have been care- 
fully preserved for thousands of 
years, should be no less carefully 
studied. That study, though not, 
perhaps, productive of such obvious 
and immediate advantage as the 
pursuit of practical science or the 
acquisition of modern foreign lan- 
guages, is really far more perma- 
nently valuable in its influence upon 
the habits of thought, mode of ex- 
pression, and general tone of man- 
ners and character. Man does not 
live by bread alone. Bodily health, 
comfort, and gratification are not 
the only things worth seeking. 
Literature and art are no less 
worthy of study than science; 
taste should be cultivated as well 
as knowledge acquired, and beauty 
—especially intellectual beauty— 
ought not to be sacrificed at the 
shrine of practical utility. In 
literature, as in art, excellence can 
only be attained by the study of 
the best models. He who would 
learn to think correctly, and speak 
or write with elegance and effect, 
must familiarize himself with the 
ancient classics or modern writers 
who have studied them, and it is 
obviously better to have an origi- 
nal than a copy as one’s model. 

On these grounds we cannot but 
rejoice that scholars should still be 
found willing, if not to emulate 
Pindar—which Horace character- 
izes as Icarian rashness—at least 
to introduce him to English 
readers. Whether they will meet 
with many readers is more than we 
will venture to predict—still less 
whether those who do read their 
translations will derive much bene- 
fit from them, unless they are able 
to compare them with the original. 
A non-classical reader will be not 
unfrequently tempted to say they 
are still Greek to him, while the 
classical reader will be compelled 
to add they are living Greek no 
more. Those who have no at- 
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quaintance with classic lore will 
scarcely be able to understand, 
much less enjoy, Pindar as repre- 
sented in these volumes. 

Mr. Morice is fully alive to the 
difficulties under which such readers 
must labour, but does not consider 
it his duty to alleviate them. “ Be- 
tween Pindar,” he says, “and his 
English readers there hang, so to 
speak, many veils: a foreign lan- 
guage, an unwonted diction, a 
different way of looking at things, 
a constant and familiar allusion to 
forgotten ideas and legends, all 
tend to obscure his poetry. Of 
these veils, as I have called them, 
a translator has, I think, to remove 
the first alone ; the removal of the 
others is the province of the com- 
mentator, the critic, and the literary 
historian.” 

True enough as this doctrine is, 
as a general rule, we hold that it is 
inapplicable to the present case, 
and that both Mr. Morice and Mr. 
Baring have made a mistake in not 
supplying a few explanatory notes 
for the assistance of unlearned 
readers. If they expect that in 
these busy days of hasty reading 
pone will take the trouble to 

unt up information which may 
throw light upon their transla- 
tions, we feel sure they will be 
disappointed. 

Though Mr. Morice declines going 
a step beyond the limits of his pro- 
vince as translator, he does not 
shrink from labour within those 
limits. He has a high ideal of a 
translator’s duty, which he thus 
states: “A perfect translation 
should, if I mistake not, set be- 
fore its readers, not merely all 
the original author’s substance, 
but very much also of his form. 
The diction and metrical shape of 
a first-rate Greek or Latin poem 
are scarcely less essential to the 
effect which it produces as a whole, 
than the thonghts to which these 
surroundings have been given. The 
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perfectly natural and harmonious 
adaptation of form to matter is 
one of the most striking and 
special characteristics of the best 
classical literature. We see it in 
prose and verse alike.” 

This is true and well put. The 
only question is, whether it does 
not prove that perfect translation, 
even of prose, or at any rate an 
adequate rendering of such a poet 
as Pindar in English, is an impossi- 
bility. Mr. Morice confesses that 
Pindar’s metrical forms, and almost 
grotesque audacity of language, cane 
not be reproduced in our language. 
And he says, “The poetic form 
common to eg., Homer, Pindar, 
and Sophocles, together with their 
several peculiarities of rhythm and 
diction, are no mere accidental veil 
which a translator may strip away 
without detriment to the thoughts 
contained in them. Rather they 
are the external shape in which 
those thoughts naturally and spon- 
taneously embody themselves, as 
appropriate to them as a particular 
foliage to a particular tree.” It is, 
no doubt, well to aim high, but is 
there any great advantage in at- 
tempting the impossible ? Mr. Mo- 
rice has undoubtedly performed a 
tour de force in adbering so strictly 
to the structure of Pindar’s verse, 
preserving the metrical correspon- 
dence between strophe and anti- 
strophe, the number of lines and 
their varying lengths, while at the 
same time reproducing the sense 
with great fidelity. Nevertheless 
we are inclined to think he 
might have often avoided awkward 
stiffness and obscurity if he had 
been less anxious to produce a fac- 
simile of the form, and more stu- 
dious of the spirit of the original. 
His scholarship is unimpeachable, 
and his power of versification very 
considerable. By way of specimen 
we take his version of the fifth 
Pythian ode. “To Arcesilas, King 


of Cyrene, a Greek Colony in Africa, 
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Victor in the Chariot-Race; a sion to Apollo’s Temple at Oy- 
Hymn for the Triumphal Proces- rene:”— 


STROPHE. 
“ Power is Wealth’s of wide extent, 
When mortals from the hand of destiny 
Receive her, with unspotted virtue blent, 
A loved ally! 
Thereto divine Arcesilas, 
In triumph mounting—who but he ?— 
Of glorious life each proud degree, 
Yoked with sweet praise doth ever nearer come ; 
By golden-charioted Castor’s grace, 
That now with sunshine after storms makes bright his happy home. 


ANTISTROPHE. 


‘ 


‘ Wise men wear with prudence meet 
The sovereigntv that Powers of heaven bestow; 
And great the bliss that rings thy righteous feet: 
—First, king art thou 
Supreme o’er many a mighty town. 
For in that honoured title most 
Standeth thy kinsmen’s common boast, 
(And well therewith thy wisdom’s streams combine !) 
And next, to fill thy bliss, decked with renown 
From Pytho’s course, and home arrived, this triumph train is thine, 


EPODE. 


“Such revel Phoebus loves! Then ne’er forget, 
As sounds thy praise round sweet Cyrene’s grove, 
Before all else the helpful god to set, 
And of all friends Carrhotus most to love. 
Not he to cloke defeat hath brought 
Excuse, the child of Afterthought, 
To yon proud halls of Battid kings. 
But, by Castalia’s springs 
“A welcome guest, the chariot’s crown Round thy triumphant locks hath thrown, 
STROPHE. 
“Nor thy harness did he mar 
In twelve swift courses round the holy place: 
For all unbroken hangs the mighty car. 
} Each plaited trace, 
Wherewith he flew past Crisa’s hill, 
By hands of skilful workmen wrought 
Safe to the sacred vale he brought ; 
That now its halls of cypress them contain, 
Hard by the statue's base, by Cretan skill 
Formed of a single tree, and reared in that Parnassian fane. 


ANTISTROPHE. 
“ Who hath done this service rare, 
Well may’st thou with thy readiest welcome greet! 
O Alexibius’ son, the Graces fair 
Thy praise repeat. 
O favoured soul, that lasting pride, 
Albeit through weary toil, hast won ! 
With calm strong purpose pressing on, 
Mid forty fallen guiders of the rein, 
Secure through a'] didst thou thy chariot guide ; 
' And, from the games returned, hast reached thy home on Libya’s plain. 
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EPODE. 
* None is, nor shall be, all exempt from woe : 
But still on Battus Fortune’s varied store 
Is shed,—his city’s tower, a light whose glow 
Iilumes each sojourner. Him with deep roar 
Fierce lions fled, with fear distraught, 
At spells, that o’er the deep he brought. 
Phoebus, the nation’s founder, bade 
The monsters cower dismayed ; 
Lest aught should fail of all his word, Once plighted to Cyrene’s lord. 


STROPHE. 
«Remedies for every ill 
To mortal men and dames the God imparts ; 
And gave the lyre; aud grants the muse at will. 
He in men’s hearts 
Plants Order fair, whom Discord flees; 
And reigns in his prophetic shrine. 
Thus he in Sparta, and divine 
Pylos, and Argos, bade the heroes dwell 
Born of Aegimius and Heracles. 
From Sparta springs my own ancestral boast, as legends tell. 


ANTISTROPHE. 
“ Sprung from thence, to Thera’s land, 
Heroes of Aegid stock, my fathers came, 
Unaided not of Heaven; Fate's guiding hand 
Conveyed the flame 
Of festal sacrifice (whence we 
Have learnt Apollo, to thy state 
Carneia’s feast to celebrate), 
E’en to Cyrene’s city proudly placed, 
Home of the mail-clad Antenoridae, 
From Troy that came with Helen, when their fatherland lay waste 


EPODE. 


“In war. And that chivalrous band to greet 
With sacrifice, forth came—and presents gave— 
The folk that Battus brought; when with swift fleet 
A path he opened o'er the deep sea wave, ) 
And wider sanctuaries made, 
And straight across the champaign laid 
The rock-paved road, hoof-trampled by the train 
Of Him that shields from pain,— 
Apollo. There, behind the mart, Entombed the Founder lies apart. 


STROPHE, 
“‘ Erst with men he sojourned blest, 
Whom as a hero now his folk adore. 
Apart—the tomb their portion—others rest, 
Great kings, before 
The palace : their achievements high 
Besprinkled all with dews of song 
Soft streaming from the festal throng. 
These, lapt in earth, the tale of bliss partake 
And share their kinsman’s well-won victory ; 
Who now Youth's song tov Phoebus of the gollen lyre must wake, 
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ANTISTROPHE. 





“ Pytho’s noble strain repays 
His contest’s lavished cost, melodious chant 
Of victory. The wise resound his praise ; 
’Tis but the vaunt 
Of all I utter! Mind and tongue 
Are his of force beyond his years; 
Bold,—as an eagle, he appears, 
Mid humbler fowls spreading his pinions wide; 
And, as a fortress, in the lists is strong; 
From childhood, high he soared in Song; his skill the car-race tried. 





EPODE, 


“ Bold hath he trod each path of local praise, 
With might made perfect now by Heaven's goodwill, 
And, O blest Cronidae! in after days 
Such might, in act and counsel, grant him still. 
Lest wintry blasts, that breathe decay, 
Should sweep the fruits of time away. 
With guiding favour Zeus attends 
The fortunes of His friends : 
Oh, in Olympia e’en such grace May He bestow on Battus’ race!” 


Mr. Baring’s rendering of the same ode is as follows :— 


TO ARKESILAS OF KYRENE. 


“ Srrone is the sceptre riches sway, 
When Fortune puts them in the way 
Of mortal man, 
With virtue never soiled by slip 
To dwell in loving fellowship ; 
And since thy childhood ’gan 
Its baby steps, above the rest, 
Arkesilas, thou hast been blest 
With both by lot divine: 
And glory’s palm is thy reward 
Through Kastor's aid the golden-carred , 
Who after winter's tempests dark and drear 
Has bid thy hearth rejoice with happy cheer 
And bright sunshine. 


| “ But even gifts th’ immortals send 
The wise apply to better end: 
And on thy road 
Of justice thou art compassed 
With much success; for thou art head 
Of countries great and broad,— 
Because thy born nobility, 
This rank most reverend on thee 
Imposing, occupies 
Thy very soul ;—and further still 
Because by Pytho’s famous hill 
Thy steeds have had the bliss the prize to gain, 
And from thy people now thou hear’st the strain 
| Of triumphs rise, 


‘Wherein Apollo joys. So ne’er forget, 
Whilst thou art hymned in thy Kyrene’s lays 

Round Aphrodite's garden sweet, 

For all success the god to praise. 
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And in thy friendship let 
Karrhotus hold preéminence of place; 
e For not excuse he brought, 
The child of tardy-minded After-thought, 
Returning to the home of Battus’ royal race ; 
But, nigh the stream of Kastaly 
Where rival chariots meet 
Made welcome, with the meed of victory, 
A garland fair, 
Has bound thy kingly hair: 


“ Which in that famous course he won 

Where circles twelve are swiftly run: 

Nor, when ‘twas o'er, 
Did splintered wood or damaged rein 
Or harness chafed betray the strain ; 
But all the work he bore, 
That dexterous smiths had wrought of old 
With ivory inlaid and gold, 
And crossing Krisa’s hill 

In Phoibos’ hollow glen he hung: 

Close by the man that bowmen sprung 
From Krete set in Parnassus’ temple, hewed 
From one big block, a beam of cypress-wood 

Upholds it still. 


“ So must thou one, who heaps on thee 
Renown, receive benignantly 
With willing mind. 
And thee, Alexibiades, 
Those lovely-tresséd goddesses, 
The Graces, have combined 
To make illustrious. And blest 
Thou art, from grievous toils to rest, 
And get from poet’s hand 
Unequalled song’s memorial : 
Because, where forty met their fall, 
Thy dauntless courage drove thy car safe home ; 
And thence to Lybia’s plain thou now art come, 
Thy fatherland. 


‘‘ None is nor has been nor shall ever be 
Without his share of toil. Yet Battus’ race 
His old good luck has followéd 
In evil as in happy case; 
A tower of majesty 
To citizens, a light of clearest ray 
To strangers. Him before 
The lions fled for fear with sullen roar, 
When sounds unknown he brought them o’er the salt sea-spray. 
"Twas Phoibos, who his army sent, 
That gave the beasts to dread ; 
Lest for Kyrene’s master ill event 
Should falsify 
His gift of prophecy. 


“ He from disease’s sorest smart 
To men and women can impart 
Relief; he brought 
The lyre to earth; he grants the Muse 
Of song to whomsoe’er he choose ; 
He stills unruly thought, 
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And wins the bosom strife-distrest 
To gentleness and law and rest; 

He haunts the mystic cave 
Whereby in Lakedaimon’s towers, 
In Argos, Pylos’ heavenly bowers, 
He set the stalwart seed of Herakles, 
And old Aigimius’ sons. The mightiness 
Of Sparta’s brave 


“Engraved upon the roll of fame 
Is mine; for thence my fathers came, 
For Aigeus called, 
To Thera by the god's advice ; 
And there the festal sacrifice 
Some fate anew installed; __ 
And thence we too received the rite, 
Karneian Phoibos, who to-night 
In this thy festival 
Extol well-built Kyrene’s charms ; 
Which strangers clad in brazen arms, 
Antenor’s Trojans, held, who hither came 
With Helen, having seen in smoke and flame 
Their country fall 


“The prey of Ares. Full of gladness they, 
Hasting with sacrifice and offering, 
Received the knightly company 
Whom Battus guided, opening 
The deep sea's pathless way 
For his swift-wingéd ships; and first he made 
For all the host divine 
A wider precinct round a statelier shrine ; 
And then a straight-cut road with level paving laid 
For steeds to trample, when men wend 
Apollo’s surgery 
Imploring.. There beside the forum-end 
In lonely pride 
They laid him when he died. 


“ Long as he lived on earth with men 
He lived in happiness, and then 
Was worshipped 
By all his folk as demi-god. 
But, each before his own abode, 
The other royal dead 
In holy calm apart repose, 
And, while the stream of song bestows 
Its soft refreshing dew 
On deed of wondrous daring, hear 
In heart in that their nether sphere 
Their common honour and the grace their son 
Arkesilas right worthily has won ; 
Who ‘midst the crew 


“ Of youthful choristers must sing 

Praise to the golden-sworded king 

Of Pytho, whence 

The conqueror's triumphal hymn, 

His costs’ reward, has come to him. 

Him all the folk of sense 

Applaud. His mind and tongue excel— 
"Tis but the common tale I tell— 


X . 
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His years. In bravery 


A wide, 


winged eagle 'midst a flight 


Of fowls, avery wall in fight 


; a lieed jwriow his 
bees, @Ofvictory - 

Vas 
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Unyielfligg;on the wings of gomg he soared 
Tn child wisdom fees th’ award 


s pees." Dats.” os : 
+ En Delp i chariot-course. Undaunted he 


Hasdaréd each road to reach his’ people's. ptaise. 
Some kindly god has perfected“ * * ” 
His powers how. In after days; ”*~ “** 
“Ye blesséd Kronide, nr eghaietm 


Grant him ir counsel wise as strong in thews 
To live, tlfat so no blast “ap 
Of.Autumn’s chilly tempest overcast ~ 


* And spoilhis later time. 


The Bovereign will’of Zéus 


Directs the luck that waits upon 
Those he has cherished. a 
And him I pray that great Olympia soon 
May guerdon with 
Her garland Battus’ kith. 


The superiority of Mr. Morice’s 
versification is at once evident to an 
English reader unacquainted with 
Greek ; while the classical scholar 
will perceive that he has also repro- 
duced both the form and the mean- 


ing with greater accuracy than Mr. 
Baring. Still,» we cannot help 
taking exception to the awkward 
obscurity of the first line; nor is it 
easy to understand the meaning of 
the line in the first antistrophe :— 


“ And great the bliss that rings thy righteous feet.” 


In the third antistrophe, “ Un- 
aided not of Heaven,” though evi- 
dently meant for “not unaided of 
Heaven,” is capable of another in- 
terpretation, and therefore objec- 
tionable. “Not without aid of 
Heaven,” wouldbe clearer. In the 
last line of the’ same antistrophe, 
“From Troy, that came with 


Helen,” might with advantage have 
been, “ That-came from Troy,” &c. 

If Mr. Baring does not closely 
follow Pindar: in the number and 
length of his lines, he at least re- 
sembles him in the irregularity of 
verse which Horace ascribes to him 
when he says— 


“ Numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis.” 


But it is*hard to conceive of anything less like Pindar’s sublime 


grandeur than such doggrel as— 


* Long as he lived on earth with men 
He lived in happiness, and then 
Was worshipped.” 


Some of Mr. Baring’s rhymes arp 
too good, being identical in sound, 
as “hymn ” with “him,” and 
‘bravery ”? with “ victory :” others 
are too bad, as “ with ” and “ kith,” 
“memorial” and “ fall,” “ divine” 
and “sunshine.” It is needless to 


point out other faults in detail. 
We will simply observe that Mr. 
Baring’s volume, which contains far 
more of Pindar than Mr. Morice’s, 
is less calculated to give an ordinary 
reader any approximation to a just 
idea of the Theban poet. 








